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PREFACE 


This  book  has  not  been  easy  to  write ;  so  much 
of  the  material  has  been  evasive.  But  the  task 
would  have  been  greater  without  the  encourage¬ 
ment  I  have  received  from  many.  I  have  reason 
to  be  especially  thankful  for  the  thoughtful  and 
practical  help  of  Miss  Florence  Treloar  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Oddie  ;  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  a  life¬ 
long  friend  of  the  subject  of  this  monograph  ;  of 
Sir  William  Soulsby,  every  Lord  Mayor’s  official 
private  secretary,  of  Sir  Henry  Gauvain,  Mr. 
George  Glanvill,  Treloar ’s  schoolfellow  at  Black- 
heath,  and  Mr.  TI.  B.  Harper,  his  secretary. 

Inadequate  as  I  know  the  result  to  be,  the 
work,  nevertheless,  has  been  one  of  gladness. 
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WILLIAM  PURDIE  TRELOAR 


CHAPTER  I 

IN  THE  BEGINNING 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  January  in  1843,  a  second 
son  was  born  to  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Treloar,  “  an  entirely  honest  merchant,”  in  a  room 
over  the  gateway  of  the  4  4  Patent  Cocoanut  Fibre 
Works  ”  in  Holland  Street,  Southwark. 

That  baby,  a  tiny  and  delicate  child,  was 
destined  to  become  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a 
Knight  and  Baronet  (as  he  liked  to  express  it)  ;* 
and  something  finer  even  than  that — a  man  of 
wide  and  lovely  influence,  of  great  and  generous 
heart. 

The  birthplace  of  William  Purdie  Treloar  was 
not  idyllic.  What  factory  ever  has  been  so,  even 
when  a  Robert  Owen  has  happened  to  inspire  it ; 
and  this  was  a  factory  set  in  murky  Southwark 
and,  at  the  time,  a  very  hard-working  institution, 
as  every  factory  is  meant  to  be. 

Holland  Street  is  a  strangely  crumpled 

*  Vide  the  dedication  of  his  “  Wilkes  and  the  City”  to  his 
friend.  Sir  William  Henry  Dunn. 
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thoroughfare,  something  of  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  V,  within  a  giant’s  stone-throw  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Except  for  neighbouring 
almshouses,  showing  a  very  little  of  Nature’s 
green,  the  street,  as  the  district,  is  given  up  to 
the  dinginess  and  rattling  noise  of  commerce. 

In  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  doubtless,  it 
would  have  been  a  little  less  smoked,  trampled 
and  weary-looking  than  now ;  but  it  can  never 
have  suggested  the  suitable  birthplace  of  a  man 
who  proved  himself  not  only  possessed  of  a  very 
bright  personality,  but  also  blessed  with  vision 
and  certain  ideals  which  had  the  unusual  merit  of 
being  practicable. 

As  Treloar’s  birthplace,  this  one  in  Holland 
Street  was,  however,  no  more  incongruous  than 
the  poor  barber’s  shop  in  Maiden  Lane  wherein 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  who  painted  sunlight  and  the 
shining  mysteries  of  the  skies,  was  born  ;  and, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  does  it  matter 
where  the  child  of  destiny  first  sees  the  light,  so 
long  as  the  conditions  and  environment,  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  ugliness  about  him,  are  not  permitted 
permanently  to  depress  his  mind  or  to  injure  him 
physically  ? 

In  his  heart  of  hearts,  however,  Treloar  was 
always  sorry  that  he  was  not  born  on  Ludgate 
Hill ;  which  after  all  would  have  been  the  most 

appropriate  place. 
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Except  for  such  improvements  as  modern 
arrangements  of  ventilation  and  lighting,  and 
the  more  serious  circumstance  that,  through  the 
failure  of  the  demand  for  “cocoanut”  matting, 
the  looms  which  then  filled  those  many  floors  with 
their  murmur  have  vanished,  the  factory  is  little 
altered  from  what  it  looked  like  eighty  and  more 
years  ago. 

The  name  “  Wildey  and  Co.”  still  appears  in 
large  lettering  on  the  outside — Captain  Wildey 
being  the  originator  of  the  business  which  his 
future  partner,  Thomas  Treloar,  made  success¬ 
ful,  and  later,  after  the  Captain’s  death,  pur¬ 
chased  as  his  own  ;  while  the  offices,  stables,  and 
the  high  gateway  with  its  bell,  which  rang  the 
hours  of  entrance  and  departure  to  the  many  for¬ 
gotten  weavers,  remain  practically  as  they  were. 

It  is  unusual  in  a  busy  part  of  London  to  find 
workaday  buildings  so  little  affected  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Time  as  are  those. 

The  private  house,  the  birthplace,  is  entered 
by  a  door  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gateway. 
The  stairs  within  are  steep  and  narrow,  leading 
to  three  chief  rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  boy 
William  was  born.  The  particular  room  cannot 
be  identified. 

Probably  it  was  not  that  which  has  a  safe  built 
into  the  corner  of  the  wall ;  such  a  small  and 
simple  safe  that  it  could  only  rouse  the  profes- 
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sional  scorn  of  any  modern  burglar  or  detective 
of  recent  fiction  who  came  to  it.  Nothing  more 
than  a  tin-opener  would  be  required  to  break 
into  it. 

Yet  its  contents,  on  the  day  of  my  visit  to  this 
birthplace,  would  have  moved  and  delighted  the 
heart  of  the  Founder  of  the  Alton  Hospital ;  for, 
magnificently  ignoring  the  requirements  of  com¬ 
merce,  it  was  packed  with  children’s  toys. 

In  all  probability  that  was  the  sitting-room 
wherein  Thomas  Treloar  waited — doubtless  with 
a  restless  impatience  as  was  a  part  of  his  nature 
— until  the  news  was  brought  that  a  second  son 
was  born  to  him. 

The  child  made  an  admirable  choice  of  parents. 
To  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  wTas  Robert¬ 
son,  he  ascribed  in  later  years  his  fine  physique 
and  wonderful  health ;  for  the  infant  was  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  on  a  pillow. 

His  mother’s  devotion  to  the  weakly  child 
saved  him ;  for  as  soon  as  possible  she  took  him 
from  misty  Southwark  to  Clevedon  in  Somerset, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  foundations  of  his 
health  and  strength  were  well  and  truly  laid. 

Thomas,  the  father,  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  in  many  respects  like  his  son,  being  especially 
shrewd  in  judgment,  enterprising,  kindly  and 
genial.  He  was  a  hard  worker  who,  in  the  way 
of  the  breed  ?  expected  others  to  work  hard  too ; 


THOMAS  TRELOAR 


but  he  was  the  absolute  reverse  of  a  harsh  man,  as 
some  obituarists  have  suggested. 

He  came  from  Helston  in  Cornwall,  and  was 
by  profession  a  warehouse  clerk,  until  he  met 
Captain  Wildey  and  joined  as  a  partner  with  him 
in  the  enterprise  of  mats  and  matting  made  from 
coconut  fibre. 

He  was  an  enthusiast ;  indeed,  it  was  he  who 
made  the  business  a  success.  He  proved  his 
knowledge  and  earnestness  by  publishing  in  the 
forties  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Prince  of 
Palms,”  many  years  later  enlarged  and  revised  by 
his  son;  which  described,  “The  dark  plumed 
crest  of  the  mighty  tree,  which  is  in  itself  a  world 
of  industrial  opportunity,”  together  with  the 
processes  which  turned  its  core  and  fibres  into 
matting. 

The  pamphlet,  probably,  was  not  the  only  ven¬ 
ture  into  literature  of  Thomas  Treloar,  for  rumour 
has  it  that  he,  who  was  well  read  and  blessed  like 
his  son  with  an  unusually  good  memory,  wrote  a 
book  of  verse,  which  however  was  never  pub¬ 
lished. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  that  manu¬ 
script  now,  especially  as  William  also  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  gift,  as  will  be  shown  later ;  but  the 
son’s  verses  were  of  the  nonsense  kind,  written 
for  careless  jollity,  and  winning  the  very  young 
laughter  that  was  their  principal  object. 
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Thomas  Treloar  proved  far-sighted  in  business. 
Not  only  did  he  foresee  the  success  of  the  matting 
industry ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  use  systematic 
advertising,  compelling  the  public  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  using  his  matting  through  the  mere 
fact  of  repeated  public  assertion. 

Also,  he  had  the  astuteness  to  realise  that  some¬ 
day  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  would  be  extending  its  line  lo  Holborn 
Viaduct ;  and  that  such  an  extension  would  require 
the  building  of  a  bridge  over  Ludgate  Hill,  with 
the  consequent  displacement  of  property  and — 
compensation  to  the  occupier.  He  determined 
to  be  that  occupier. 

He  happened  to  learn  that  the  then  tenant  of 
Number  42,  Ludgate  Hill,  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  bridge  now  crosses  the  street,  was 
thinking  of  retiring  from  business,  so  Thomas 
Treloar  entered  into  negotiations  with  him  and 
took  the  premises  on  a  repairing  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years. 

Then,  in  January  1863,  the  freehold  was  put  up 
for  auction,  and  acquired  by  him  for  a  little  over 
five  thousand  pounds.  Within  eight  months  the 
Railway  Company — not  so  lavishly  blessed  with 
forethought  as  the  individual  had  proved — com¬ 
pulsorily  acquired  the  property,  and,  after  the 
necessary  law-suit,  consented  to  pay  nearly  four 
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thousand  pounds  more  for  the  property  than  the 
carpet  merchant  had  given. 

In  his  business  dealings  Thomas  Treloar  was 
keen,  but  not  grasping  ;  he  was  a  considerate  man 
who  saw  in  his  work  something  of  the  joy  of  the 
game,  so  that  his  clients  or  customers,  and  the 
various  producers  with  whom  he  dealt,  liked  him 
and  were  glad  to  deal  with  him ;  whereby  his 
geniality  helped  his  prosperity. 

It  was  even  more  so  with  the  son.  The  work 
itself  was  an  adventure  requiring  decision,  fore¬ 
thought,  and  enjoyment ;  and  although  William 
Treloar  occasionally  was  worried  by  business, 
usually  this  condition  was  the  result  of  his  not 
being  well,  and  was  not  evidence  of  a  breach  in 
his  gay  philosophy. 

For  in  his  last  year  he  quoted,  at  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  a  Greek  epigram  which  he  said  sum¬ 
marised  his  view,  “  Life  is  a  game  and  a  stage. 
Learn  to  play  it,  putting  aside  seriousness.” 

The  theory  found  expression  in  his  life,  and  he 
justified  it ;  because  with  his  laughter  and  gaiety 
of  heart  he  accomplished  more  than  the  merely 
serious  man  could  ever  have  done. 

Before  William  was  ten,  the  home  was  changed 
from  Southwark  to  the  breezy  spaces  of  Black- 
heath.  By  that  time  the  family  of  children  had 
increased  to  four. 
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Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  two  years  older  than 
William.  After  being  educated  in  France  he 
married  early  and  emigrated  to  New  Zealand, 
where  his  descendants  are  flourishing. 

Robert,  the  third  son,  was  the  happy-go-lucky 
member  of  the  family.  He  was  the  favourite 
brother  of  William  and  later  his  partner  in  the 
family  business  ;  but  as,  in  his  twinkling  manner, 
the  future  Lord  Mayor  was  apt  to  say,  i4  Bob  was 
a  great  believer  in  work — when  he  saw  others 
doing  it.” 

Altogether,  Robert  was  one  of  those  good- 
natured  fellows,  devoted  to  children,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  loved,  who,  perhaps,  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  sound  texts  for  the  Manchester  School  of 
moralists  ;  but  who  yet  help  the  world  along  by 
cheerfully  and  carefully  doing  nothing,  useful  or 
otherwise,  to  impede  its  progress  or  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  goodwill  and  the  usefulness  of  others. 
We  are  compelled  to  endure  many  worse  citizens 
than  such  as  he  in  this  omnibus  existence. 

And  there  was  cause.  For  Robert  Treloar  suf¬ 
fered  a  series  of  heavy  blows  which  would  have 
soured  most  men  and  broken  some.  It  did  not 
sour  him,  but  it  took  the  “  stuffing  ”  out  of  the 
illusions  of  his  life.  His  young  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted,  died  of  consumption,  and  soon  their 
two  children  followed  the  mother,  so  that  he  was 
left  desolate.  He  died  in  1898. 
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The  fourth  and  youngest  child  (by  Thomas 
Treloar’s  first  marriage)  was  a  daughter,  Annie, 
born  in  1847.  She  married  William  Bishop,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  died 
at  Elham,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  spring  of  1923. 

There  never  was  a  happier  family.  The  parents 
and  their  children  in  those  aspiring  years  were 
playmates  all ;  and  the  old-fashioned  house  near 
the  top  of  Blackheath  Hill,  with  its  crooked  pas¬ 
sages,  especially  designed,  it  almost  would  seem, 
for  pranks  and  their  favourite  games  of  hide-and- 
seek,  was  warm  with  comfort,  hospitality  and 
laughter. 

Friends,  old  and  new,  were  always  “dropping 
in ,  99  especially  before  meal-times .  N ever  was  the 
home  touched  with  anxiety  over  the  ways  and 
means  of  living  ;  for  the  Treloars  did  well  from  the 
start,  and  were  spared  the  humiliating  problem  of 
the  too-many  who  must  wonder  often  how  far  a 
limited  supply  of  shillings  and  pence  will  go. 

Joy  was  the  order  of  their  day,  and  the  sunshine 
then  absorbed  radiated  from  the  personality  of  the 
second  of  those  children  all  through  his  life. 

William  went  as  a  day  boy  to  a  private  school, 
kept  by  a  clergyman  named  Knox,  near  the  foot 
of  Blackheath  Hill  in  Greenwich. 

There  were  about  sixty  boys  in  the  school,  half 
of  them  boarders. 
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I  am  rather  sorry  to  have  to  record,  in  view  of 
the  almost  inevitable  blamelessness  of  the  conven¬ 
tionally  successful  in  life,  as  described  by  their 
biographers,  that  this  small  boy  was  generally  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  or  near  it.  Such,  however,  is 
the  fact  according  to  the  truthful  witness  of  a 
schoolfellow  still  happily  living. 

William  had  plenty  of  vitality  and  enjoyed 
playing  pranks,  in  days  when  the  unpleasant  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  pea-shooter  was  regarded  as  a  form  of 
humour.  He  had  a  very  good  temper  and  was 
not  of  a  quarrelsome  nature  ;  and  we  may  be  sure, 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  him  in  later  life 
and  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  boy  certainly  was  the 
father  of  the  man,  that  he  was  resolute  in  securing 
fair  play  for  the  weaker  brethren,  and  would  have 
stood  manfully  and  wittily  against  the  practice  of 
bullying,  which  was  far  more  the  curse  of  schools 
in  those  days  than  it  has  been  since. 

In  1854,  when  he  was  aged  eleven,  William 
left  the  Knox  establishment,  and  went  daily  to 
King’s  College  School,  which  was  then  in  the 
Strand. 

On  every  weekday,  including  Saturdays,  he 
made  the  journey  by  himself,  taking  the  train 
from  Greenwich  station,  third-class,  for  a  four- 
penny  fare — the  carriages  being  without  seats, 
roofless,  windowless  and  doubtless  uncommonly 
uncomfortable  on  wet  and  windy  days  —  and 
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travelling  to  the  then  terminus  of  the  South 
Eastern  line  at  London  Bridge  ;  whence  again  he 
tramped  afoot  to  the  school. 

Naturally  his  mother  was  anxious  that  the  strain 
of  this  coming  and  going  should  not  be  too  much 
for  her  once  most  delicate  child ;  but  his  father 
countered  her  fears  and  was  justified  by  the  result ; 
for  the  daily  journey  hardened  the  boy  who  was 
organically  sound,  and  as  the  phrase  goes,  made  a 
man  of  him. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Frederic 
Harrison,*  who  had  joined  the  school  in  the  year 
of  William  Treloar’s  birth,  it  was  well-conducted, 
especially  on  the  classical  side. 

The  hours  of  lessons  were  from  nine  to  three,  or 
until  noon  on  Saturdays.  Afterwards  the  boys 
played  games ;  in  the  winter  football,  rackets, 
rounders,  prisoners’  base,  and  a  cruder  pastime  of 
throwing  at  one  another  a  hard  ball  and  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  it ;  while  in  the  summer-time 
they  had  cricket  at  Lord’s  and  they  boated  on  the 
river. 

This  testimony  is  the  reverse  of  the  recollections 
of  Treloar,  who  asserted  that  their  only  available 
recreation  was  an  occasional  set-to  with  fists  in  the 
school-yard.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  came  by 
that  impression ;  for,  naturally,  as  soon  as  school 
was  over  for  the  day  he  started  on  the  long  way 

*  “  Autobiographic  Memoirs/’  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 
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home,  and,  therefore,  did  not  share  the  recreations 
of  his  fellows. 

He  remembered  one  of  his  fights  with  a  boy 
bigger  than  himself.  Years  afterwards  he  met 
again  that  early  opponent,  and  was  amusedly  dis¬ 
gruntled  to  find  that  the  Achilles  he  had  worsted 
in  the  Homeric  encounter  was  but  a  small  and 
stunted  man — a  pigmy  compared  with  his  own  six- 
foot  three. 

Yet  still  he  was  a  cricketer.  The  three  bro¬ 
thers  played  on  Blackheath,  generally  using  a 
pitch  near  the  Rangers’  Lodge  at  the  border  of 
Greenwich  Park  ;  and  in  some  of  the  games  were 
joined  by  a  young  friend  who  also  was  destined  to 
make  useful  history. 

Doubtless,  the  future  Lord  Mayor  was  some¬ 
times  clean  bowled  by  that  playfellow  and  some¬ 
day  Member  of  Parliament,  King’s  Counsel, 
Solicitor-General,  and  Privy  Counsellor ;  while  if 
young  Edward  Clarke  did  occasionally  find  him¬ 
self  slogged  to  the  palings  of  Holly  Hedge  House, 
the  balance  was  mightily  well-restored  fifty  years 
later,  when  Alderman  Treloar  threatened  to 
resign  his  gown  and  the  prospects  of  the 
mayoralty,  to  be  realised  in  the  same  year,  rather 
than  tolerate  an  injustice  offered  to  his  old  friend, 
the  boy  cricketer  of  the  heath. 

William  Treloar’s  studies  at  King’s  College 
School  were  on  the  practical  side — the  B  division, 
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as  it  was  called.  His  future  was  to  be  commer¬ 
cial,  so  he  was  not  troubled  with  the  mental  and 
moral  gymnastics  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

His  master  was  one  John  Fernley,  generally 
known  as  44  Infernal  Jack,”  and  not  without 
reason  so,  it  would  appear ;  for  on  one  luminous 
occasion  Mr.  Fernley  told  his  boys — among  whom 
at  that  very  time  were  Richard  Webster,  the 
future  Lord  Chief  Justice  Alverstone,  Sir  William 
Preece,  the  famous  electrical  engineer,  and  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild — that  although  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  school  did  not  allow  him  to  chastise  them, 
he  would  treat  any  of  them  who  erred  just  as  he 
would  a  coal-heaver  who  insulted  him — by  knock¬ 
ing  him  down.  And  that  was  that ! 

It  was  the  same  Mr.  Fernley  who,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  Treloar  was  reading  aloud  and  had  come 
to  the  word  “abdomen,”  asked  what  it  meant. 
The  boy  answered  that  he  did  not  know,  44  where¬ 
upon,”  said  the  pupil  many  years  afterwards,  44  he 
struck  me  with  his  great  fist  in  the  stomach  and 
exclaimed,  4  That  is  your  abdomen,  sir,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  will  not  forget  it.’  ” 

44 1  didn’t !”  added  Sir  William. 

Treloar ’s  name  appeared  in  the  prize-list  of 
1856  with  those  of  Richard  Webster  and  Sir 
Albert  Rollit.  He  won  the  first  prize  for  general 
proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  was 
taught. 
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Then  of  a  sudden  he  left.  History  is  more 
silent  on  this  point  than  might  have  been  wished  ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  youth  with  his 
energies  flatly  (or  it  may  be  passively)  refused  to 
return  to  the  school  in  the  Strand.  Already  his 
ardours  were  burning  for  the  larger  life.  If  he 
did  not  positively  run  away  from  the  school  his 
retirement  was  the  next  thing  to  it — a  circum¬ 
stance  enormously  comforting  to  a  biographer 
who  likes  his  heroes  to  be  imperfectly  human 
rather  than  copybook-good. 

So  that,  while  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
William  Treloar  left  boyhood  behind  him,  and 
plunged  with  all  his  heart  into  the  business  of  life. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  MANHOOD 

A  lady  who  knew  William  Treloar  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  fifteen  has  described  him  as  being  very  tall 
and  slender,  merry  and  full  of  fun,  popular  and 
of  a  most  affectionate  disposition. 

The  fact  that  in  his  youth  he  was  unusually  tall 
and  thin  he  acknowledged ;  he  also  confessed  to 
having  answered  to  the  nickname  of  6  4  Rasher  of 
Wind,”  which  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  being 
called  a  66  sea-green  Incorruptible.” 

Nicknames,  however,  after  all,  are  poorly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  personality.  It  is  the  street-boys’  cry 
of  derision,  and  generally  no  more  apt  or  just  than 
any  other  run-away  rudeness.  Still  44  Rasher” 
he  was  called ;  and  the  honest  historian  is  bound 
to  proclaim  the  fact. 

Yet  the  tall,  thin  youth  had  something  within 
him  which  the  blunt  and  superficial  consciousness 
of  a  street  humour  could  not  apprehend. 

So  marked  was  his  note,  his  tone,  his  bearing, 
in  those  years  of  his  youth,  that  when  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  an  uncle  at  Clifton,  the  coachmen  of  the 

town  were  in  the  habit  of  touching  their  hats  to 
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him,  although  he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to 
them. 

A  small  circumstance,  yet  significant  and  re¬ 
vealing  ;  for  it  showed  a  self-respect,  a  natural 
dignity,  or  as  once  they  would  have  said,  a 
64  presence,”  unconscious  yet  actual,  which,  with¬ 
out  his  gift  of  humour  and  natural  geniality,  might 
have  deteriorated  to  a  cold  vanity  ;  but  in  his  case 
was  delightfully  the  reverse. 

His  heart  was  ever  too  warm  and  true  and  his 
humour  too  keen  for  the  meanness  of  snobbery. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  working  hard  in  his  trade  at 
Holland  Street ;  at  that  time  beginning  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  going  on  generally  for 
a  twelve-hour  day. 

He  went  through  every  department  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  beginning  at  the  bottom  as  a  workman.  A 
year  later  he  was  acting  as  foreman,  ringing  the 
bell  for  the  incoming  workmen  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

Gradually  he  passed  upward  to  the  manager¬ 
ship,  so  that,  while  still  he  was  a  youth,  he  had  a 
personal  experience  of  every  process  of  the  hand¬ 
work  and  loom- work,  as  well  as  of  the  clerical  and 
administrative  sides,  of  the  factory. 

In  his  easy  way  he  was  thorough ;  and  possibly 
because  to  some  degree  the  labour  irked  him,  he 
grew  into  the  habit  of  getting  it  done  promptly. 
Throughout  his  life  to  his  old  age — though  old  age 
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never  really  came  to  him— he  kept  to  the  same 
good  practice. 

In  his  eightieth  year  he  would  rise  at  seven  and 
have  the  answers  to  the  first  postal-delivery 
written  well  before  nine  ;  compact  letters,  their 
purpose  expressed  with  an  absolute  aptness  and 
brevity ;  frank,  to  the  point,  often  playful  and 
humorous,  but  unmistakable  ;  and  so  it  was  with 
him  at  his  office  on  Ludgate  Hill. 

He  escaped  the  tediousness  of  business  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  necessary  duties  at  once. 

The  result  is  that  while  his  own  hand-written 
letters  were  very  numerous  and  generally  happily 
expressed,  they  do  not  provide  his  biographer  with 
revealing  passages  or  elaborate  descriptions  of 
the  crowded  life  in  which  he  moved. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  changes  —  essential 
changes — in  the  home-life  ;  for  in  i860,  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Treloar  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  his 
mother  died,  leaving  very  grateful  memories 
behind  her.  His  eyes  ever  kindled  when  he  spoke 
of  his  mother. 

Then,  two  years  later,  his  father  left  the  old 
house  at  the  top  of  Blackheath  Hill  to  settle  in 
Pitmain  Lodge,  on  the  south  side  of  Granville 
Park  at  Lewisham. 

Shortly  afterwards  Thomas  Treloar  re-married, 
and  two  daughters  were  born  to  him  through  that 
second  union.  One,  Isabella,  died  in  early  child- 
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hood ;  the  other,  Nellie,  lived  until  1917,  and, 
when  she  passed,  left  behind  her  the  impression  of 
a  charming  and  a  clever  personality. 

During  those  years  of  his  self-imposed  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  Southwark,  William  eagerly  used  his 
brief  opportunities  to  follow  athletics.  Nearly 
every  morning,  even  to  the  bleak  winter  months, 
he  would  hurry  down  the  hill  of  Granville  Park 
and  cross  Lewisham  High  Street  to  bathe  in  the 

Ravensbourne,  for  he  was  an  exceptionally  good 
swimmer  ;  while  on  summer  evenings,  and  at  early 
mornings  whenever  possible,  he  made  a  practice 
of  running  on  fhe  heath,  spurting  between  the 
milestones — Mr.  F’s  aunt’s  very  own  milestones 
of  the  Dover  Road. 

He  lived  a  strenuous  existence  then,  and  was 
the  better  for  it ;  as,  through  doing  an  infinity  of 
things  with  all  his  heart,  he  was  able  to  keep  many 
interests  going ;  and  so,  with  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions,  he  avoided  staleness  and  boredom. 

Already  he  was  an  eager  play-goer,  with  a 
catholic  taste  of  enjoyment.  Especially  he  liked 
what  was  called  Surrey-side  melodrama ;  but 
always  he  followed  the  attitudes  of  the  hero,  the 
anguish  of  the  heroine,  the  black-blooded  elegant 
machinations  of  the  villain — in  the  dear  dead 
years  when  theatrical  villainy  was  full-throated 
and  beautifully  complete — with  an  humorous 
detachment. 
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He  liked  the  fare  that  is  hearty,  such  as  was 
provided  in  days  when  the  shadows  of  Macready 
and  Grimaldi  still  superintended  the  attitudes 
and  antics  of  the  sincere  but  minor  family  of 
Crummleses  then  flourishing. 

And  so,  with  vitality  and  zest,  young  Treloar 
lived  an  ordinary  existence.  No  outstanding 
adventures  are  available  to  brighten  this  normal 
record. 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  desideratum 
(from  the  narrator’s  point  of  view)  being  the  visit 
to  the  Old  Vie,  when,  armed  with  a  pea-shooter 
and  covered  by  two  youthful  friends,  he  sat  at  the 
back  of  a  box  and  without  detection  managed, 
throughout  the  performance,  to  harass  the  hero 
with  a  subtle  continuous  rain  of  peas. 

Y et  the  nobler  causes  also  made  their  appeal  to 
him,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that,  to  one  of  his  tem¬ 
perament,  visions  of  a  greater  and  more  pic¬ 
turesque  activity  than  was  possible  in  Southwark 
sometimes  pierced  the  mark. 

When  Treloar  was  eighteen,  and  Garibaldi 
was  rousing  the  admiration  of  Englishmen 
through  his  struggle  for  the  liberation  and  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Italy,  the  young  carpet-merchant  was 
caught  by  the  glamour  of  the  cause  and  with  a 
companion  offered  his  services  at  a  recruiting 
depot  in  the  Strand. 

His  father,  however,  vetoed  the  project  and 
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the  gleam  passed,  though  still  the  call  to  military 
glory  was  not  silenced  ;  for  it  was  one  of  Treloar’s 
favourite  tales — which  indirectly  revealed  his 
enormous  admiration  for  the  shrewd  and  humor¬ 
ous  father — that  when  the  young  man  asked  that 
a  commission  in  the  army  might  be  purchased  for 
him,  the  wise  elder  declined — but  promised  that 
he  would  not  buy  him  out  again  if  he  cared  to 
enlist. 

Truly  the  father  and  that  son  were  composed 
of  much  the  same  luminous  clay. 

Treloar’s  militancy  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
smaller  game,  and  it  is  still  a  tradition  at  the 
factory,  of  4 4  Mr.  William”  being  engaged  in 
bouts  of  fisticuffs  with  a  workman  of  the  name 
of  Brewster. 

“  Come  on,  Brewster  !”  he  wrould  cry  ;  and  for 
a  jolly  ten  minutes  the  master  and  the  man  would 
spar  and  box  in  the  yard  ;  with  half-a-crown  at 
the  end  of  it  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  damages 
sustained  by  Mr.  Brewster. 

So  the  busy  and  playful  years  went  by,  with 
their  infinite  processes,  innumerable  details,  and 
the  many  little  oddities  and  duties  that  comprise 
a  small  life,  ardently  lived  ;  yet  in  those  years  of 
gladness  and  personal  endeavour  the  foundations 
of  character — readiness,  method,  geniality,  kind¬ 
ness,  sympathy — were  being  laid,  and  from  those 
bases  was  to  spring  the  structure  of  a  broader  life 
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with  a  widely-spread,  beautiful  influence,  cer¬ 
tainly  undreamed  of  then. 

The  only  interest  of  these  customary  activities 
of  workaday  youth  is  that  the  personality  of  a 
remarkable  man  was  then  in  the  making. 

On  March  20th,  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  William  Treloar  married,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  chose  very  well. 

Miss  Annie  Blake  was  almost  exactly  seven 
months  older  than  he,  and,  because  there  was  a 
true  spiritual  likeness  between  them,  she  proved, 
from  first  to  last,  the  best  and  closest  of  com¬ 
panions  to  him. 

Often  in  his  last  months  he  spoke  of  her,  and 
always  with  reverence  and  the  deepest  affection  ; 
acknowledging  that  his  interest  in  suffering  chil¬ 
dren  could  never  have  been  developed  along  the 
lines  it  went  had  it  not  been  for  her  inspiration 
and  practical  help. 

They  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  residence  over 
the  gateway  at  Holland  Street,  but  then  moved 
first  to  Bickley,  and  afterwards  to  an  old- 
fashioned,  commodious  house  at  6,  North  Terrace, 
Peckham. 

His  wife  entered  so  thoroughly  into  Treloar’s 
work  and  interests,  that  whenever  he  went 
“  travelling  ”  for  the  firm  she  accompanied  him  ; 
and  so  they  journeyed  through  the  provinces  and 
met  with  those  many  small  adventures  and  ex- 
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periences  which  bring  persons  closer  together  but 
are  not  available  either  as  sweets  or  meat  to 
groping  biographers. 

For  forty-four  years  the  partnership  endured. 
It  was  happy.  Their  temperaments  were  sym¬ 
pathetic,  their  tastes  generally  similar,  their 
interests  adaptable  ;  each  was  suited  to  the  other. 

And  their  love  for  children  was  the  warmest 
of  the  bonds  between  them. 

Hardly  were  they  installed  in  their  first  home 
in  Southwark  than  children  began  to  crowd  in  as 
guests,  visitors  for  long  or  for  short ;  and  when¬ 
ever  in  after  years  the  Treloars  went  for  their 
summer  month  by  the  sea,  the  house  they  hired 
for  the  holidays  was  invariably  packed  with  the 
4 4  ungrown-ups.  ’ 9 

Always  children  attracted  the  Treloars.  He 
was  44  Uncle  ”  to  a  multitude.  As  in  his  last 
years  he  loved  to  go  into  the  wards  at  Alton  to 
44  dance  ”  to  the  little  patients,  or  as,  when  the 
infants  were  hurrying  behind-time  to  the  school 
opposite  his  last  home,  44  Grange  Mount,”  in 
Norwood,  he  would  run  beside  them,  pretending 
also  to  be  late  ;  so  in  the  days  of  the  young 
manhood,  when  he  walked  of  a  morning  from 
Peckham  to  Ludgate  Hill,  he  would  carry 
a  store  of  pennies  to  distribute  to  the  children 
he  saw  staring  at  the  treasures  of  a  sweet¬ 
shop  or  pastry-cook’s  window,  and  who  had 
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nothing  in  their  own  possession  but  the  wish 
to  buy. 

At  the  same  time  as,  thus,  he  was  playfully, 
and  all  unconsciously,  preparing  for  the  later 
developments  of  his  practical  championship  of 
suffering  and  necessitous  childhood,  his  wife  was 
occupied  in  making  garments  for  them,  ever  knit¬ 
ting  and  always  sewing,  preparing  a  hundred 
thousand  small  utilities  for  the  guests  of  their 
great  hearts.  Never  was  she  so  happy  as  when 
engaged  in  that  occupation. 

Little  did  they  dream  then  of  where  these 
kindly  tendencies  were  to  lead  them — any  more 
than  they  foresaw  the  circumstance  of  his  one 
day  being  4  4  My  Lord  Mayor  5  ’  and  she  his  suit¬ 
able  Lady  Mayoress. 

It  was  a  pity — so  in  our  easy  judgment  we  may 
declare — that  those  great  lovers  of  children  had 
none  born  to  them.  But,  after  all,  probably  such 
deprivation — which  in  his  early  days  Treloar 
must  often  have  felt — was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  it  meant  his  gradual  adoption  of  the  larger 
family. 

Deprived  of  the  four  or  five  who  would  have 
bloomed  and  laughed  about  his  hearthside  he 
had  the  hundreds  of  children  who  were  to  pass, 
and  will  yet  pass  for  many  years  to  come,  through 
Alton  and  the  branch  hospital  at  Hayling  Island  ; 
as  well  as  the  many  thousands  who  year  after 
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year  have  enjoyed  as  guests  the  bounty  of  his 
Hamper  Fund  and  the  hospitality — traditional 
to,  and  yet  widely  different  from — the  customary 
glistening  show  of  Guildhall. 

But  later  the  Treloars  did  adopt  children  to  live 
with  them  permanently  :  their  nephew,  Royston 
Treloar,  who  later,  in  the  manner  of  boys  and 
men,  started  his  own  adventure  and  found  his 
way  through  the  world ;  and  a  girl,  Florence 
Kilner,  also  a  family  connection,  who,  from  the 
time  that  his  wife  died,  and  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  was  his  closest  companion,  the  first  to  share 
his  confidence  ;  as  now,  in  a  very  special  manner, 
she  remains  his  particular  representative  among 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital. 

His  name  for  Miss  Treloar  in  the  early  years 
was  44  Little  Wench,”  after  Maggie  Tulliver  of 
the  44  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  whom  he  thought  that 
she  resembled  ;  and  his  letters  were  so  addressed 
to  her,  though  later  it  came  to  the  abbreviated, 
44  My  dear  L.  W.” 

Thus  the  happiness  of  his  home  was  made  com¬ 
plete,  and  in  his  prosperous  business  there  were 
no  great  anxieties. 

It  was  natural  that  so  effectual  and  joyous  a 
man  should  advance  to  wider  responsibilities. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL 

Happy  in  his  home  life  and  fortunate  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  enjoying  many  friendships  and  the 
normal  recreations  of  an  active  existence,  Tre- 
loar  had  no  ambition  to  enter  public  life. 

He  simply  did  not  think  of  it ;  until,  at  the 
City  of  London  Tradesman’s  Club,  his  sensible 
ideas  on  general  topics,  his  business  acumen  and 
his  genial  nature,  drew  the  attention  of  his  fellow- 
members  to  the  useful  work  that  he  might  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  wider  areas. 

They  proposed  to  nominate  him  for  election 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

At  first  he  declined  the  offer,  and  declined  it  a 
second  time,  so  little  notion  had  he  of  the  great 
civic  career  lying  before  him ;  but  eventually  he 
accepted  a  call  which  it  was  not  in  his  nature  per¬ 
manently  to  refuse,  and  consented  to  stand  for 
election  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
Central  Government  of  the  greatest  congress  of 
souls  and  wealth-makers  in  the  world,  with  a 
municipal  system  which  began  in  the  reign  of 
John,  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and 
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appears,  despite  the  threatenings  of  excited  re¬ 
formers  and  other  ne’er-do-weels,  to  stand  as  an 
impregnable  rock,  a  shrine  of  medievalism  and 
modern  efficiency  in  the  midst  of  the  march  of 
what  is  called  progress — how  it  touches  the 
imagination,  with  its  traditions  and  customs,  its 
gold-lace  circumstance  and  trumpets,  its  mace- 
bearers,  sword-bearers,  and  what-not,  strayed 
from  the  pantomime  folk-lore  of  the  days  of  Gog  ; 
its  historic  influence,  its  honoured  freedom,  its 
hospitality  to  kings  and  to  commoners,  the 
supreme  hospitality  of  the  world  !  .  .  . 

It  makes  one  feel  the  need,  known  to  poets  of 
an  earlier  seriousness  who  began  their  works  with 
an  invocation  to  the  Muses  for  inspiration  and 
whatever  else  of  the  divine  or  the  celestial  may 
help  the  melody,  rhythm  and  force  of  mighty 
lines. 

O  Thou — “that  on  the  secret  top  of  Oreb!” 
.  .  .  O  Thou — shades  of  Richard  Whittington, 
of  William  Walworth  (though  Master  John  Stow 
in  his  “Survey  of  London”  rather  gives  away 
the  repute  of  the  slayer  of  Comrade  W at  Tyler), 
of  Thomas  Gresham,  of  John  Wilkes,  of  William 
Reckford,  of  Robert  Waithman,  and  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  others  who  have  kept  high  the  splendid 
record  and  traditions  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
London — wilt  thou  be  so  very  kind  as  to  guide 
this  stumbling  pen  !  .  .  . 


CANVASSING  2? 

The  earliest  chapter  of  the  civic  career  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Purdie  Treloar  makes  dreary  reading,  as  I 
have  followed  it  through  the  printed  records  ;  but 
this  reading  can  be  nothing  to  the  dreariness  of 
the  work  itself,  which — considering  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  other  reward  or  recompense,  but  the 
occasional  appreciation  of  colleagues  and  the 
inevitable  grumbling  of  others — is  evidence  not 
only  of  the  duteousness  of  this  Common  Coun¬ 
cillor,  but  of  all  those  who  undertake  the  respon¬ 
sible  work  of  examining,  discussing  and  deciding 
on  the  ultra-material  facts  of  urban  existence — 
the  drains  and  the  rates,  lighting  and  police,  with 
the  dull  but  undoubtedly  necessary  almost-every- 
thing  else. 

Treloar  in  his  44  Lord  Mayor’s  Diary,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1920,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
preliminaries  to  the  election,  64  a  very  rowdy, 
noisy  affair,”  which  took  place  on  St.  Thomas’s 
Day,  December  21st,  1881. 

It  was  necessary,  first,  to  do  a  little  canvassing. 

He  called  upon  a  baker  who  was  supposed  to 
be  a  44  wire-puller  ”  of  some  importance.  The 
man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  covered  with  flour,  came 
up  through  a  trap-door  to  receive  the  candidate. 

44  Well,”  he  said.  44  You’re  the  carpet  man, 
aren’t  you,  and  you’ve  called  to  ask  for  my  vote, 
I  suppose?” 

44  Yes,  sir.” 
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44  Well,  look  here,  young  fellow,  I/ve  never  yet 
been  to  the  Banquet  on  the  9th  of  November, 
and  if  you  will  promise  to  get  me  an  invitation  to 
the  next  one,  Fll  undertake  to  get  you  elected — 
me  and  the  missis,  of  course,  I  mean.5’ 

Treloar  declined  to  promise,  at  which  the  baker 
flashed  out  that  he  would  suffer  condemnation — 
as  politely  it  may  be  put — before  he  would  vote 
for  him.  So  bang  went  that  hope  ! 

The  next  call  was  more  successful ;  for  this  time 
Treloar  saw  the  wife  of  the  house,  who  promised 
the  vote  of  her  absent  husband — 44  because  you’re 
the  best-looking  one  of  the  lot.” 

Twenty  candidates  were  nominated  for  the  six¬ 
teen  seats.  The  vote  was  taken  at  the  Sessions 
House,  Old  Bailey,  and  Treloar  was  put  at  the 
top  of  the  poll,  with  1,282  votes  ;  three  hundred 
more  than  ever  before  had  been  recorded  for  any 
one  man  in  the  ward. 

This  extraordinary  result  probably  was  due  to 
the  speech  delivered  according  to  custom,  at  the 
hustings.  What  he  said  was  determinately  brief 
and  to  the  point.  He  simply  promised  to  try 
and  do  his  duty.  That  was  all.  And  it  proved 
sufficient. 

It  is  in  such  ways,  at  critical  seasons,  that  per¬ 
sonality  tells.  An  observer  at  the  time  remarked 
of  his  oratory  that  4  4  he  speaks  to  the  point  and 
with  a  certain  quiet  humour  ’  ’ ;  qualities  effective 
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at  any  assembly  of  business  men,  even  when,  as 
often  happens,  such  listeners  lack  themselves 
those  particular  qualities  in  the  art  and  ordeal  of 
speaking. 

When  first  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  Treloar  confessed  that  he  had  taken 
no  interest  in,  and  had  no  knowledge  pf,  the 
working  of  the  municipal  government  of  London 
or  of  the  ward  to  which  he  belonged.  He  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor  ; 
the  only  civic  official  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
being  the  rate-collector. 

But  at  once,  the  records  show,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  eagerly  into  the  work,  and  before  many  years 
were  passed  had  become  not  only  an  active  and 
leading  member  of  the  Corporation,  but  an 
authority  on  the  privileges,  time-honoured  prac¬ 
tices,  rules,  ritual  and  procedure,  of  one  of  the 
most  highly  organised  systems  of  municipal 
government  in  the  world.  He  stood  by  tradition 
resolutely  ;  and,  while  ever  on  the  side  of  pro¬ 
gress,  maintained  the  good  old  customs. 

The  especial  reason  for  his  entering  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  was  to  urge  on  the  widening 
of  Ludgate  Hill. 

It  was  time  that  a  new  shoulder  was  put  to  that 
dilatory  wheel ;  for  this  improvement — such 
alterations  are  called  improvements  even  when 
they  spoil — had  been  begun  so  far  back  as  1868. 
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Already,  therefore,  nineteen  years  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  Treloar  was  able,  from  the  floor  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber,  to  make  his  first  appeal  for  the 
prompt  completion  of  the  work. 

Yet,  although  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  necessary  demolitions  and  re-building 
being  done,  another  ten  years  were  to  go  before 
the  widening  was  finished. 

The  delay — progress  on  tortoise  (I  nearly  said 
turtle)  feet — was  the  cause  of  a  prodigious  waste 
of  public  money,  as  Treloar  was  always  pointing 
out.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
lost  to  ratepayers  through  official  dilatoriness,  the 
total  cost  of  the  alteration  being  £280,000.  The 
fault  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  notices  of  com¬ 
pulsory  acquirement  were  given  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeded,  a  few  at  a  time. 

Although  both  sides  of  the  street  were  affected, 
and  many  years  still  must  pass  before  a  particular 
property  was  to  be  claimed,  nothing  was  done  on 
a  comprehensive  plan.  There  was  no  forethought 
or  foresight.  Three  houses  or  so  would  be  taken 
and  dealt  with  at  once  and  no  more.  The  result 
was  that  property  known  to  be  doomed,  although 
it  was  not  yet  officially  claimed,  was  leased  by 
speculators  for  the  sake  of  the  compensation 
which  someday,  and  possibly  soon,  would  be 
inevitable. 

One  enterprising  gentleman,  a  dentist,  having 
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been  compensated  in  May  for  the  compulsory 
determination  of  the  lease  of  his  offices  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Hill ;  within  the  following 
month  of  June,  took  a  corresponding  set  of  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  Llill  on  a  lease  which  had  another 
sixteen  years  to  run ;  and  then  again,  in  the 
very  next  month  of  July,  received  the  notice  to 
quit. 

All  was  in  legal  order,  so  far  as  this  tenant  was 
concerned,  and  again  he  was  awarded  com¬ 
pensation. 

In  that,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  muni¬ 
cipal  adventures  in  which  Treloar  was  engaged, 
he  was  on  the  side  of  practical  and  fore-seeing 
common  sense.  But  the  Bumbles  in  office  had 
deaf  ears,  long  ears,  and  proud  nostrils. 

Another  item  of  reform  which  showed  his  zeal 
was  in  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  for  municipal 
elections. 

When  he  first  won  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  the  old  and  open  methods  of  the 
hustings  were  adopted,  with  the  costly  accom¬ 
paniment  of  bribery.  One  candidate  declared — 
probably  inaccurately — that  sometimes  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Common  Council  cost  a  candidate 
£1,000.  It  was,  anyhow,  too  often  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  unfittest. 

Shortly  after  his  election  Treloar  sent  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  his  constituents  asking  whether 
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they  preferred  to  retain  the  open  election,  or 
whether  it  should  be  by  ballot. 

By  a  majority  of,  roughly,  two  to  one  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  in  favour  of  the  ballot-box  ;  whereupon 
a  motion  to  adopt  the  Ballot  Act  wras  introduced 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

But  still  the  eternal  tortoise  was  on  the  march, 
with  Bumble  heavy  on  its  back.  The  motion 
was  defeated ;  was  annually  re-introduced  and 
annually  defeated  ;  until,  in  July  1886,  Treloar 
himself  moved  the  resolution  and  it  was 
carried. 

I  need  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  him  in  the  Court,  for  looking 
back  at  the  records  of  the  time,  what  is  their 
interest  now?  Who  cares  for  the  lamp-posts  or 
the  returns  of  the  markets  of  yester-year?  It  is 
all  as  out  of  date  as  a  moustache-cup. 

Be  it  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Councillor  Tre¬ 
loar  worked  with  characteristic  thoroughness  at 
the  infinite  details  of  that  important  department 
of  public  service  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
invariably  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the 
hour  the  great  practical  good  sense,  the  lucidity 
of  exposition,  the  rapid  grasp  of  facts  and  figures, 
with  the  quiet  humour,  natural  to  him. 

The  years  went  by.  In  1892  he  became  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers,  a  very 
important  body,  which  six  years  afterwards  was, 
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by  Act  of  Parliament,  absorbed  into  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  had  then  existed  for  262  years, 
having  been  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

I  note  roughly  the  heads  of  its  responsibilities 
taken  from  the  records  of  two  or  three  of  its 
meetings :  Smoke  Nuisances,  Unsound  Fruit, 
Street  Lighting,  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  the  City  Mortuary,  the  Birth  and 
Death  Rates,  Infectious  Diseases,  Fire  Escapes, 
Paving  Works,  Fish  Statistics,  Assessments,  Sky 
Signs — and  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum. 

Except  that  the  Chairman  proved  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  an  excellent  sense  of  humour,  there  is 
hardly  a  gleam  to  lighten  the  load  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  civic  heaviness. 

One  detail  only  in  his  year  of  office  mends  this 
record  of  forbidding  usefulness. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  the  value  of  mere 
refuse  when  it  is  properly  collected,  sifted  and 
sold.  Amongst  the  items  of  the  City  rubbish 
heap  in  that  year — 1892 — comprising  a  total 
value  of  £1,171  16s.  6d.,  were  bottles,  resold  for 
£116;  boots,  £6;  corks,  £182;  string,  £190 ; 
paper,  £437  ;  rags,  £39  ;  tins,  £18.  The  detail 
of  corks  and  string  is  a  revelation. 

The  whole  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  value 
of  little  things  when  nicely  recovered  and  put 
together,  but  also  of  the  devotion  of  men,  unpaid, 
who  give  days  and  years  of  service  to  the  necessary 
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and  unpretentious  details  of  our  common  and 
complex  life. 

Mr.  Councillor  Treloar — Mr.  Commissioner  of 
Sewers  Treloar — was  certainly  to  be  numbered 
with  them. 

Such  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  picturesque 
or  grateful  in  circumstance  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
very  fact  of  its  weariness  and  dullness  brightens 
the  record. 

It  is  easy  to  do  the  nice  things,  the  bright,  the 
attractive,  the  popular ;  but  drain-pipes  and  fish 
returns,  measles  and  markets — it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member,  at  least,  the  thought  of  a  thankyou 
when  the  other  fellow  is  looking  after  these  essen¬ 
tial  and  unattractive  things. 

Yet  how  often,  if  ever,  do  we  say  the  appre¬ 
ciative  word? 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CHILDREN 

Throughout  that  period  of  his  civic  activities  the 
thought  of  the  children  was  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  William  and  Annie  Treloar.  Unconsciously, 
the  force  of  their  love  for  the  little  ones  was  grow¬ 
ing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  finding  practical  ex¬ 
pression. 

Its  progress  was  gradual.  As  the  course  of  a 
mighty  river  may  be  traced  from  the  faintly  trick¬ 
ling  source  ;  so  from  very  small  beginnings,  little 
more  than  the  casual  kindnesses  of  an  ordinary 
hospitality,  developed  that  rich  stream  of  helpful 
service  to  suffering  children  which  culminated 
eventually  in  the  establishment  of  Alton. 

Frequently,  in  his  last  years,  when  looking 
down  on  the  hospital  from  the  hill  on  which  the 
Trustees’  Lodge  is  set — whether  at  night-time 
with  its  twinkling  lights,  or  in  the  daytime  as  the 
silver  chattering  of  the  children’s  voices  and 
laughter  ascended  to  him — he  would  remark  on 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  that  work  had  grown. 

It  appeared — he  acknowledged — as  if  it  had 
come  without  any  volition  of  his.  The  germ  had 

sprung  into  being  and  developed  of  its  own 
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accord.  It  was  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had  guided  : 
as  if  the  mighty  direction  of  an  unseen  and 
supreme  lover  and  architect  had  built ;  for  out  of 
a  merely  vague  desire,  a  kindly  indefinite  wish, 
had  sprung  this  vital  fact,  with  its  influence  touch¬ 
ing  the  nation,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and 
its  reputation  world- wide. 

Yet  on  tracing  the  process  from  the  beginning, 
it  really  does  seem  as  if  a  well-thought-out  plan 
had  been  consistently  followed.  Step  succeeded 
step  in  a  tendency  constructive  and  always  up¬ 
wards  ;  a  new  aspiration  followed  definitely  on 
the  success  of  the  old  ;  all  had  the  appearance  of 
a  system  ordered,  organised,  logical ;  whereas  in 
this  case  it  had  been  quite  impossible  to  estimate 
positively  and  foretell. 

The  only  available  course  was  to  take  the 
opportunities  that  offered  on  an  impulse  which, 
however,  was  never  divorced  from  practical  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  man  of  business  was  always  evi¬ 
dent  in  Trel oar’s  philanthropies  ;  and  that  is  why 
the  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
course  of  his  active  and  beneficent  existence  were 
eventually  avoided  or  overcome. 

He  rarely  followed  an  impulse  until  he  was 
pretty  well  convinced  of  its  end,  and  the  mis¬ 
takes  he  made  were,  therefore,  few. 


The  beginning  was  Hampers. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1892  the  Proprietors  of  the 
“  Daily  Telegraph — a  great  humanitarian  news¬ 
paper  which,  from  first  to  last,  helped  Treloar  in 
his  projects,  as  it  helps  those  projects  still — de¬ 
cided  to  send  at  the  New  Year  hampers  contain¬ 
ing  good  things,  edible,  drinkable,  and  otherwise, 
to  the  crippled  children  of  the  Metropolis.  It 
could  only  be  a  small  beginning  but  the  effort  was 
pioneer. 

At  their  own  expense  they  secured  from  the 
Ragged  School  Union  a  list  of  some  of  the 
sufferers,  and  collected  money  from  their 
readers. 

In  the  following  year  Treloar  took  up  the  work 
which  the  newspaper  had  started ;  and,  still  co¬ 
operating  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Kirk 
and  the  Ragged  School  Union,  he  established  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  compared  with  later 
developments,  the  number  despatched  in  his  first 
year  was  insignificant. 

It  was  only  200,  whereas  the  annual  distribu¬ 
tion  now  is  more  than  five  thousand  and  has  been 
so  for  many  years.  Sometimes  it  has  been  six 
thousand  ;  in  the  year  of  his  mayoralty — 1906- 
1907 — it  was  seven  thousand. 

Rut,  whether  they  be  counted  by  hundreds  or 
thousands,  there  can  be  no  measure  of  the  joy 
produced  by  that  actual  helpfulness.  For  more 

than  thirty  years  this  impulse  and  this  deed  have 
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kindled  warmth  of  gladness  and  gratitude  in  lives 
which,  through  their  painful  and  restricted  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  realise  little  of  the  sunshine 
poured  upon  the  kindly  earth. 

For  those  brave  poor  things  there  is  small  re¬ 
lief  from  the  weary  and  dark  monotony  of  the 
crippled  child’s  day.  So  that  the  arrival  of  a 
hamper  with  its  contents  is  the  greatest  event  in 
the  year  for  those  many. 

The  aim  is,  and  ever  has  been,  to  provide  every 
crippled  London  child — who  is  living  at  home 
and  not  in  an  institution — with  a  hamper  con¬ 
taining  a  Christmas  pudding,  a  plum  cake,  a 
packet  of  tea,  a  two-pound  jar  of  jam  and  a  packet 
of  chocolate  or  a  box  of  sweets  ;  whilst  the  peculiar 
needs  of  Jewish  children  in  the  matter  of  food 
are  not  forgotten. 

And  not  only  the  Tiny  Tim,  the  particular  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  hamper,  enjoys  the  good  things, 
but  the  members  of  his  family  also  are  permitted 
to  share  the  feast,  as  is  right ;  for  through  their 
love  for  and  anxiety  over  him,  they  too  have  their 
clouded  and  weary  burden  to  bear. 

Every  year  the  organisation  achieves  a  new  suc¬ 
cess,  its  good  fortune  being  due  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  Treloar  and  his  thoroughness  ;  for  under  his 
ruling  a  complete  register  of  every  crippled  child 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Metropolis  was  made 
and  still  is  kept  to  date  ;  while  every  hamper  sent 
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is  prepared  for  by  a  personal  visit.  So  that 
always  it  goes  to  a  right  recipient. 

The  annual  distribution,  which  is  formally 
started  from  the  Guildhall  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  is 
made  through  more  than  150  centres  ;  while  over 
a  thousand  workers  provide  the  necessary  human 
machinery. 

During  his  life-time  Treloar  was  instrumental 
in  sending  out  altogether  141,000  of  those 
hampers.  Truly  a  grand  total. 

The  happiness  given  in  this  way  is  proved  by 
the  tributes  of  appreciation  which  have  come 
flooding  in  to  the  London  office  after  every  annual 
distribution. 

To  many  children  this  act  of  bounty  has  brought 
their  first  Christmas  pudding,  even  their  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  joy  and  kindness  of  the  season  ; 
for  it  is  curious  how  often  Santa  Claus,  in  his 
reindeer  scramble  over  the  roofs  of  the  world, 
forgets  the  mean  streets,  and  it  is  “  very  lonesome 
laying  week  after  week,”  said  the  mother  of  one 
girl  with  a  diseased  hip. 

One  little  boy,  it  is  recorded,  when  first  he  saw 
the  basket  of  good  things,  could  only  tremble 
before  the  fact.  The  thought  of  Christmas  pud¬ 
ding  had  ever  been  the  most  distant  of  dreams  to 
him.  He  had  no  words  for  it,  he  had  no  thoughts 
to  express ;  he  was  bewildered  by  the  delight  of 
it ;  he  could  only  tremble. 
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Another  little  fellow,  of  some  imagination,  took 
his  possessions  out  on  to  the  door-step,  and  glee¬ 
fully  patted  the  box,  at  the  same  time  crying  out, 
4  4  Nobby  Rabbits  !  ’  ’  —  which  doubtless  means 
more  than  may  appear. 

A  little  Peckham  girl,  suffering  from  curvature 
of  the  spine  and  paralysis  and,  therefore,  confined 
to  her  bed,  was  so  delighted  at  receiving  the 
hamper  that  she  had  every  article  taken  out  and 
carefully  arranged  on  the  quilt.  These  good 
things  were  not  to  be  eaten,  but  must  remain  for 
the  purpose  of  study  and  speculation,  as  though 
they  were  works  of  art  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Academy. 

And  so  it  went  on,  and  goes  on  still.  Such 
simple  expressions  of  thanks  for  the  kindnesses 
given  are  a  rich  reward  to  the  true  giver.  Every 
pie,  pudding,  pot  of  jam,  and  all  else  in  those 
hampers,  is  repaid  for  in  spiritual  gold,  coined  in 
the  mint  of  warmly  grateful  hearts. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  who  was  the 
founder  of  this  widespread  feast.  Sir  John  Kirk, 
in  a  tribute  penned  in  1897,  eleven  years  before 
he  withdrew  the  Ragged  School  Union  from  their 
eo-operation  in  the  enterprise,  made  the  point 
clear. 

44  When  in  the  closing  months  of  last  year  the 
Ragged  School  Union,  with  an  elaborately  organ¬ 
ised  scheme  of  cripple  registration  and  visitation 
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in  operation,  found  itself  without  resources  to 
carry  into  the  homes  of  the  most  deserving  and 
most  afflicted  some  seasonable  token  of  good 
cheer,  it  was  to  the  Children’s  Alderman  that  we 
turned — for  he  it  was  who  was  the  true  originator 
of  this  wonderful  work,  and  it  was  by  the  magic 
of  his  personality  alone  that  the  stream  of  charity 
could  once  more  be  diverted  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  channels.” 

Let  honour,  therefore,  be  rendered  where 
honour  is  due.  Treloar  it  was  who  worked  the 
oracle.  The  Children’s  Alderman  had  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  had  done  the  deed. 

The  work  went  on  smoothly  and  had  developed 
in  a  new  direction,  to  be  touched  upon  shortly, 
when  in  1908  the  association  with  the  Ragged 
School  Lbiion  was  broken. 

Sir  John  Kirk  called  upon  Sir  William  Treloar 
— as  by  this  time  he  had  become — at  his  office  on 
Ludgate  Hill  and  gave  the  decision. 

The  Union  refused  any  longer  to  co-operate 
not  only  in  the  distribution  of  hampers,  but  also 
in  selecting  poor  children  for  the  annual  banquet 
in  Guildhall,  and  even  in  bringing  two  hundred 
cripples  on  November  9th  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show  from  Treloar ’s  windows  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
as  had  been  the  practice  for  many  years. 

No  reason  was  given  for  this  sudden  breach, 
which  deeply  wounded  the  Alderman ;  until  in  a 
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correspondence  he  insisted  on  receiving  it,  and 
then  found  that  it  was  due  to  the  unjustified  fear 
of  the  Union  that,  as  his  appeal  for  the  Alton 
adventure  had  begun,  confusion  would  probably 
result  from  the  separate  and  competing  interests 
of  two  existing  cripple  funds. 

The  breach  was  unbridgeable  and  time  was 
short ;  but  happily  Treloar’s  resourceful  mind  soon 
found  substitutes  for  the  helpers  from  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  as  by  that  time  he  had  become 
the  President  of  the  National  Sunday  League 
whose  members  went  gladly  to  the  help  of  the 
children. 

Yet  always  he  regretted  that  severance,  as 
always  he  appreciated  the  great  work  done  by  the 
Ragged  School  Union  for  the  purposes  it  served. 

Meanwhile,  good  was  being  realised  for  other 
poor  children  ;  and  again  the  unique  resources  of 
the  City — as  expressed  in  the  Guildhall,  with  its 
dignity  of  the  ages,  represented  by  those  pleasant 
painted  wooden  giants,  Gog  and  Magog  (and 
whose  poor  orphans  were  they  ?)  and  the  slumber¬ 
ing  banners,  marble  monuments,  glowing  win¬ 
dows,  which  tell  their  tales  of  national  service 
finely  done — were  employed  for  human  good. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Guildhall,  even  in  its 
emptiness,  is  invariably  genial  and  pleasant.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  seem  otherwise  when 
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the  continuous  kindness  those  walls  have  witnessed 
is  remembered. 

Yet  never,  even  when  Kings  and  Emperors, 
statesmen  and  warriors  triumphant,  have  been 
entertained  there,  has  its  generous  spirit  been 
finer  than  when  the  guests  are  the  twelve  hundred 
children  who  are  annually  gathered  from  the 
streets  of  poverty  there  to  be  regaled. 

In  this  respect,  also,  Treloar  did  not  originate 
the  practice.  The  credit  for  that  is  due  to  Lord 
Mayor  Sir  Stuart  Knill ;  but  the  “Children’s 
Alderman  ’  9  alone  maintained  it  uninterruptedly 
for  twenty-nine  years. 

Even  when  the  Great  War  made  it  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  provide  the  food  and  the  conveyances 
requisite  the  practice  went  on. 

The  first  children’s  banquet  originated  by  him 
was  enjoyed  in  the  second  week  of  January,  1893. 

It  was  preliminary  to  the  regular  effort,  as  we 
have  come  to  know  it,  for  on  this  occasion  he 
entertained  two  thousand  of  the  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  his  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without. 

What  an  afternoon  it  was !  The  newspapers 
in  London  and  the  provinces  made  much  of  it ; 
and  even  across  the  lapse  of  many  years  the 
printed  accounts  of  it  realise  again  the  shouting 
young  enjoyment  of  those  hours. 

The  Guildhall  was  overrun  by  visitors.  En- 
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tertainments  were  going  on  everywhere.  Nigger 
minstrels,  in  competition  with  clowns,  frolicked 
and  rattled  their  bones  and  tambourines  in  the 
dignified  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  the  great  hall 
two  shows  of  Punch  and  Judy  squeaked  their 
knockabout  woes  and  detailed  the  walloping  vil¬ 
lainy  of  that  historical-tragical-farcical  tale. 

A  ventriloquist  made  his  submerged  noises  in 
the  Library ;  a  Police  Band  played  the  airs  of  the 
day  in  the  minstrels’  gallery ;  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
estrade ,  with  its  oak  carving  and  emblazonry,  was 
converted  into  a  show  of  mechanical  singing-birds 
and  turbaned  Turks ;  while  in  the  Crypt,  as  else¬ 
where,  were  mounds  and  mountains  of  buns,  buns, 
buns.  .  .  . 

At  five  o’clock  the  entire  assembly  met  in  the 
Great  Hall  for  a  Shadow-Pantomime,  with  the 
moving  title  of  64  Harlequin  Hi  Tiddly  Hi-Ti,  or 
Knocked  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,”  performed 
by  such  old  stage  favourites — not  yet  forgotten— 
as  Harry  Randall,  the  Clown,  Tom  Costello,  the 
Pantaloon,  Cecil  Barnard,  the  Harlequin,  Nellie 
Navette,  the  Columbine,  and  F.  H.  Cheese- 
wright,  the  customary  much- wronged  adipositous 
Policemen,  with  members  of  the  Savage  Club — 
Treloar’s  favourite  Club — to  mime  and  provide 
that  necessary  element  in  a  pantomime  64  rally,” 
the  Crowd. 

Even  then  the  tale  of  festivities  was  not  done  ; 
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for  there  was  a  vast  Christmas  Tree  brought  espe¬ 
cially  from  Epping  Forest,  lighted  by  electric 
lamps  and  loaded  with  toys,  and  as  a  lasting 
bonne-bouche ,  a  fairy-story  told  to  the  children 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose  peculiar  clothing 
obviously  was  designed  to  go  with  that  sort  of 
thing. 

That  was  the  most  notable  entertainment  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  Guildhall ;  and  although  the 
present  annual  practice  in  some  respects  has 
altered  from  that  original  effort,  the  spirit  of  en¬ 
joyment  there  is  very  much  the  same.  The  feast 
for  the  hungry  youngsters  is  more  elaborate ; 
while  the  entertainment  is  confined  to  the  plat¬ 
form  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall. 

I  need  not  detail.  The  happiness  realised  is 
immeasurable,  infinite. 

Between  1894  when  this  regular  series  began 
until  January  1928,  the  last  in  Treloar’s  lifetime, 
altogether  34,800  guests  were  entertained  at  these 
banquets. 

In  such  ways  the  work  for  the  children  he  was 
to  do  was  successfully  begun. 

It  went  on  to  higher  and  nobler  triumphs. 


CHAPTER  V 

ALDERMAN  AND  SHERIFF 

On  June  11th,  1892,  “William  Purdie  Tre- 
loar,  Esqre.,  Citizen  and  Loriner,”  was  informed 
by  Colonel  Burnaby,  the  Common  Cryer  and 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  that  he  had  been  “duly 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Polydore  de  Keyser 
resigned,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Ward  for 
that  purpose  in  W ardmote  assembled  ; ’  ’  and  in 
the  week  following  he  was  duly  received  into  the 
Court  of  Aldermen, 

In  the  City  any  change  of  that  kind  seems  to 
be  celebrated  jovially.  They  carry  out  thoroughly 
the  Englishman’s  olden  and  familiar  practice  of 
making  most  things  an  excuse  for  lunch  or  a 
dinner.  At  least  it  was  so  before  Wars  and  the 
supertax  destroyed  a  number  of  genial  processes. 

In  ’92,  there  being  no  exception  to  the  hospit¬ 
able  rule,  Treloar,  whose  popularity,  then  and 
thereafter,  was  second  to  none  among  the 
magnates  of  the  Corporation,  was  feted  to  the 
eyebrows. 

Invitations  and  other  sociable  tributes  fell  upon 

him  in  swarms ;  and  he  enjoyed  it  all.  He  was 
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the  happiest  martyr  ever  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
hospitality ;  while  his  vitality  was  too  robust  for 
him  ever  to  wish  to  unfold  an  umbrella  to  keep 
off  the  limelight. 

The  very  drawbacks  to  the  tribulations  of  his 
publicity  were  accepted  by  him  as  also  excellent 
and  tolerable.  He  enjoyed  it  all.  It  is  the 
sensible  way. 

In  the  first  banquet  that  he  endured  as  Aider- 
man  he  referred  to  the  curious  correspondence 
that  was  the  earliest  consequence  of  his  new 
position. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  had  come  to  him 
invitations,  not  only  to  lunch  and  dinner  and 
breakfast,  as,  of  course,  were  to  be  expected ;  but 
offers  of  directorships,  with  invitations  to  pur¬ 
chase  yachts,  houses,  carriages,  and  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland ;  while  a  yet  more  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  sent  him  a  book  of  ready-made 
speeches — price  ninepence  to  be  sent  on  receipt 
(the  sum  was  duly  sent) — because,  as  was  frankly 
expressed  by  the  vendor,  Treloar  was  not  a  good 
speaker. 

The  Alderman  threw  himself  with  his  usual 
zeal  into  the  thick  and  round  of  his  new  duties, 
attending  the  discussions  of  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men,  taking  his  place  on  the  bench  as  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  City  of  London,  keeping  his 
engagements  at  the  Old  Bailey  as  is  necessary 
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of  every  alderman  in  turn  whenever  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  is  in  session ;  for  without  one  of 
them  being  in  attendance  somewhere  within  the 
building,  even  although  he  sees  nothing  of  the 
proceedings,  no  trial  there  can  legally  go  on. 

The  detail  that  he  liked  least  was  his  work  on 
the  bench.  He  carried  out  his  magisterial  duties 
efficiently,  but  they  did  not  attract  or  appeal  to 
him  as  they  did  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  for  he 
was  so  kind  of  heart  that  he  was  distressed  by  the 
delinquencies  of  the  offenders  and  the  sorrows  of 
their  families,  and  he  got  out  of  his  Police  Court 
work  as  much  as  he  could. 

His  particular  effort  in  this  chapter  of  his  career 
was  the  fight  for  the  brightening  of  Sundays ; 
generally  through  the  activities  of  the  National 
Sunday  League,  of  which  he  had  recently  become 
the  President ;  but,  in  particular — for  the  issue 
was  narrowed  to  that — the  opening  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall  Art  Gallery  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Looking  back  on  those  tales  of  old  tempests — 
or  tempers — it  does  suggest  that  once  again  much 
ado  was  made  over  next  to  nothing  ;  but  religious 
prejudice,  that  worst  of  dragons,  had  raised  its 
horrid  heads,  and  many  severely  good  men  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  red  ruin  and  disaster,  possibly  with 
a  smell  of  brimstone,  resulting  from  the  sight  of 
a  picture  or  the  sound  of  a  song  which  was  not 
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devoted  to  64  The  Soul’s  Awakening/’  or  44  The 
Holy  City,”  or  44  The  Maiden’s  Prayer,”  or  some 
other  musical  or  pictorial  product  of  nonentity 
and  Wardour  Street  that  was  felt  to  be  good  for 
consumption  upon  Sundays. 

It  must  be  impossible  for  persons  born  less 
than  thirty  years  ago  to  realise  the  profound  grey 
pagan  gloom  of  the  Sabbath  Day  in  London  and 
the  large  towns  then. 

In  the  darker  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
Parks  are  not  attractive,  there  was  no  alternative 
recreation  for  people  who  had  more  than  they 
wanted  of  home  (a  condition  that  must  sometimes 
come  to  dwellers  in  the  sordid  streets)  but  church 
or  chapel  and  the  public-house. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  class  with  Chadband,  or 
even  with  his  depressed  cousin,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
those  old  opponents  of  a  sweet  and  reasonable 
Sunday ;  but,  indeed,  their  obliquity  of  vision 
and  want  of  insight  and  imagination  placed  them 
rather  with  the  better  behaved  of  the  children  of 
darkness  than  with  any  of  the  children  of  light. 
F or  their  resolutely  strict  adherence  to  the  narrow 
requirements  of  a  creed  based  upon  repression, 
and  not  upon  love,  was  in  effect  a  very  selfish 
tyranny  on  the  other  fellow. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes  they  could  look 
at  pictures  and  hear  whatever  music  they  pleased, 
at  the  very  same  time  as  they  denied,  precisely 
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and  with  an  acute  sense  of  righteousness,  those 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  benefits  to  the  hard-worked 
women  and  men  whose  poor  domestic  resources 
often  provided  nothing  more  melodious  or  pic¬ 
turesque  than  plain  bare  walls  and  a  mangle. 

It  was  a  bad  case  of  want  of  imagination 
clothed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Pharisees  of  that 
narrow  day  were  wearing  their  longest  and  best- 
patterned  phylacteries. 

To  counteract  this  spirit  of  virtuous  churlish¬ 
ness,  Treloar  threw  himself  into  the  campaign  of 
release,  and  a  fight  began. 

In  public  he  was  opposed ;  in  private  he  was 
remonstrated  with.  An  old  and  respected  City 
F ather  assured  him  earnestly  that  he  would  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  civic  career  by  taking  up 
the  cause  of  a  44  rational  Sunday.’ ’ 

44  But,”  said  Treloar,  44 1  am  only  expressing 
my  conscientious  opinion.” 

44  That’s  all  very  well,”  the  other  replied. 
44  You  can  have  any  conscientious  opinions  you 
like,  but  there’s  no  occasion  to  express  them  in 
public.” 

On  March  1st,  1894,  he  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  expressing  the 
desirableness  of  opening  the  Guildhall  Gallery, 
with  the  loan  exhibition  of  pictures,  then  to  be 
available,  on  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

He  was  beaten  in  a  battle  of  words  rather  than 
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of  wits ;  indeed  the  arguments  of  the  opposition 
were  sometimes  exceedingly  thin. 

One  opponent,  who  feared  that  this  concession 
would  lead  to  the  4  4  roystering  racket  ”  of  a  Con¬ 
tinental  Sunday,  asserted  that  the  Sabbath  was 
not  a  municipal  institution,  but  was  44  coeval  with 
the  very  existence  of  man ;  ’  ’  another  pointed  out 
that  the  City  of  London  Cemetery  had  been 
opened  to  visitors  on  Sundays,  but  the  privilege 
was  so  little  appreciated  that  the  graveyard  was 
closed  again.  44  Was  it,  therefore,  necessary  to 
open  this  public  gallery  ?  ’  ’ 

A  third  protested  that  looking  at  pictures  had 
44  a  tiring  effect  on  the  brain  a  fourth  produced 
a  large  Bible  and  read  passages  from  Isaiah ;  and 
all  the  while  those  advocates  of  the  restricted 
Sunday,  often  with  an  unbecoming  bitterness, 
were  using  the  devices  of  worldly  politicians  to 
obscure  the  issue  and  obstruct. 

The  only  comforting  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  those  old  debates  is,  first,  that  in 
spite  of  the  fervent  efforts  of  the  obscurantists 
their  tactics  were  defeated ;  and  then  of  a  natural 
satisfaction  that  our  fathers  in  their  generation 
proved  not  always  as  sublimely  wise  and  far- 
seeing  as  boyhood’s  recollections  remind  us  that 
sometimes  they  assumed  they  were. 

The  objection  was  made  that  those  who  had 
lent  pictures  might  not  wish  them  to  be  shown. 
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44  Very  well,5’  said  Treloar,  44  every  Sunday  we 
will  cover  each  of  those  pictures  with  a  curtain  so 
that  it  shan’t  be  seen,  and  put  on  it  the  name  of 
the  lender.” 

Less  than  ever  did  that  suggestion  appear  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  opposition. 

After  protracted  and  postponed  debates, 
during  which  there  were  scenes  and  a  tie  in  the 
voting,  with  endless  vociferousness  and  confusion, 
the  motion  was  defeated,  and  the  Guildhall  Art 
Gallery  was  not  to  be  opened  on  Sundays. 

Whereupon  Treloar,  who,  according  to  old 
custom  could  not  re-introduce  that  particular 
resolution  before  another  year  had  passed,  raised 
the  question  in  a  new  form — that  the  exhibition 
should  be  opened  on  alternate  Sundays. 

This  time  his  motion  was  carried  ;  and  so  the 
battle  was  done,  the  victory  won — by  nine  votes. 

The  Gallery  was  opened  on  alternate  Sundays 
to  be  visited  by  thousands,  of  course  to  their 
uncountable  good. 

As  44  Truth”  happily  expressed  it  in  kindly 
verse  : 

tc  And  yet,  so  far,  though  thousands  went 
To  feast  on  Art,  with  joyful  faces, 

We’ve  heard  no  Magistrate  lament 
An  increase  in  police-court  cases.” 

The  influence  of  the  uplifting  practice  spread 
far. 

As  the  leader  of  the  victory  said  a  quarter  of 
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a  century  afterwards  when  his  long  connection 
with  the  National  Sunday  League  was  being 
celebrated, 

“  It  has  been  a  great  effort  and  you  witness  its 
triumph  when  you  think  of  what  London  was  like 
before  the  League  was  started.  Then  the  Metro¬ 
polis  was  weary  with  Bumbledom  and  stuffy  with 
the  narrowness  of  Stiggins.  And  now,  all  the 
country  over,  the  public  museums  and  picture- 
galleries,  the  concert-rooms,  the  parks  with  their 
summer  bands,  are  available  to  cheer  and  refresh 
the  wearied.  It  has  released  the  people  of  an  old 
tyranny  of  unkindness.  It  has  sanctified  Sunday. 
It  has  strengthened  true  religion  and  virtue.” 

Seven  years  after  his  accession  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  Treloar  became  a  Sheriff  of  London, 
and  for  most  of  his  year  of  shrievalty  was  the  only 
“  corner-man  ”  (his  own  expression  for  the 
Sheriffs)  available  to  Sir  Alfred  Newton,  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  the  year  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  South  African  War,  and  although 
in  all  respects  compared  with  the  world-wide 
disaster  and  conflagration  of  1914,  that  three- 
year  scramble  of  blood  and  hatred  was  of  small 
dimensions,  it  yet  brought  anxieties  home. 

Disasters  occurred  to  check  the  national  pride. 
Kimberley,  Ladysmith,  and  Maf eking  were  be¬ 
sieged  ;  and  how  deeply  and  seriously  concerned 
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the  people  were,  in  the  dark  days  after  Colenso, 
was  proved  by  the  amazing  emotional  outburst 
which  followed  the  relief  of  the  three  towns,  and 
especially  the  third  of  them — a  desperately  touch- 
and-go  affair — when  everybody  44  mafficked.” 

Everybody  mafficked,  though  afterwards  many 
declared  that  they  didn’t.  Manchester  did  a 
monstrous  trade  in  stamped  calico  Union  Jacks, 
and  the  National  Anthem  and  44  Rule  Britannia” 
— with  4  4  The  Man  that  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte 
Carlo  ” — were  choruses  severely  overworked  in 
those  hours  of  sincere  relief  and  thanksgiving 
after  enormous  stress. 

But  the  call  was  for  men,  for  more  men,  and 
the  men  came  forward  gallantly. 

“  Duke’s  son,  cook’s  son,  son  of  a  belted  earl  !  ”  .  .  . 

The  City,  under  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Mayor 
Newton,  made  a  great  effort  by  collecting  money 
— £117,648  altogether — to  enrol  and  equip  the 
City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers — 1,800  men 
with  the  drafts  which  followed — and  despatch 
them  to  Cape  Town. 

In  all  that  went  to  build  that  excellent  body  of 
citizen  soldiers — horse,  foot,  and  artillery — Tre- 
loar  worked  heart  and  soul  with  his  colleagues. 

Seven  weeks  after  the  last  contingent  of  the 
C.I.V.  was  44  seen  off”  from  the  Albert  Docks, 
he  and  his  co-Sheriff  were  knighted. 
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In  his  44  Lord  Mayor’s  Diary”  Treloar 
describes  the  ceremony  of  accolade  so  amusingly 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote. 

He  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Home  Office 
instructing  him  to  go  to  Windsor. 

4  4 1  went  to  Paddington  in  accordance  with  this 
letter,  and  found  my  colleague  Bevan  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  A  royal  carriage  met  us  at  Windsor 
Station  and  took  us  to  the  Castle.  We  were  the 
only  guests.  We  lunched  with  the  Lords  and 
Ladies-in-Waiting,  and  I  remember,  amongst 
other  dishes,  we  had  a  very  nice  beefsteak 
pudding,  which  was,  if  not  royal,  certainly  tooth¬ 
some  and  satisfying,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  puddings  of  my  youth. 

44  After  lunch  we  were  taken  to  the  Queen,  one 
at  a  time.  I,  as  Senior  Sheriff,  went  in  first. 
The  Queen  was  sitting  in  a  very  low  chair,  and 
several  Equerries  and  Lords  and  Ladies  stood 
behind  her.  I  think  Princess  Beatrice  was 
there  too.  I  had  been  duly  instructed,  and  a 
cushion  was  properly  placed  for  me  to  kneel 
upon. 

44 1  kissed  hands,  and  someone  said,  4  Mr. 
William  Treloar;’  whereupon  the  Equerry  gave 
Her  Majesty  her  sword,  with  which  she  lightly 
touched  me  on  each  shoulder,  and  said,  as  if 
correcting  him,  4  Sir  William  Treloar.’  I  then 
rose,  and  backed  out  as  well  as  I  could.  The  door 
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was  closed  a  little  while,  and  then  Be  van  was 
taken  in  and  done  for  in  the  same  way. 

4  4  W e  then  went  into  another  room  and  chatted 
with  Dr.  Reid,  the  Queen’s  medical  attendant, 
and  some  others.  He  asked  me  my  height,  and 
said  Her  Majesty  had  asked  him  the  question. 

44  The  carriage  then  took  us  to  the  station,  and 
having  duly  tipped  the  footman,  who  saluted  me 
as  4  Sir  John  ’  and  Bevan,  whose  Christian  name 
is  Alfred,  as  4  Sir  James,’  we  returned  to  London 
Knight  Bachelors. 

44  My  wife  that  morning  left  London  for 
Bournemouth,  and  I  calculated  that,  although 
she  was  Mrs.  Treloar  at  W aterloo  Station, 
she  was  Lady  Treloar  by  the  time  she  reached 
Basingstoke.*  I  sent  her  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  to  Bournemouth,  4  Operation  successfully 
performed ;  both  doing  well,’  which  upset  Bevan, 
who  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  we  might  be 
4  unknighted  ’  if  it  became  known  that  I  treated 
the  matter  in  such  a  way.” 

So  henceforth,  in  this  book  as  everywhere  else, 
he  is  to  be  known  as  Sir  William,  the  helpful, 
practical  Children’s  Alderman  and  friend;  aye, 
and  more  even  than  that,  for  he  represented 
truly  the  spirit  that  gained  for  Abou  Ben  Adhem 
his  high  place  on  the  angel’s  list — because  he  was 
44  one  that  loved  his  fellow-men.” 

*  Misprinted  <c  Bishopstoke  ”  in  the  published  Diary 
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Sir  William  Treloar  became  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  November,  1906,  and  began  then 
a  brilliant  and  unique  year  of  office. 

Many  other  of  its  chief  magistrates  in  the  seven 
long  centuries  of  the  City’s  record  have  had  as 
generous  and  glorious  a  period,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  merely  social  side ;  but  none  of  them 
combined  with  their  regime  of  hospitality  the 
wonderful  human  achievement  which  sets  this 
particular  year  in  a  class  by  itself. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  main  purpose 
of  a  mayoralty  was  definitely  human ;  and  it  is 
possible — nay,  it  is  certain — that  without  such 
will  and  intention  to  use  the  opportunity  for  help¬ 
ing  suffering  children,  Treloar  would  not  have 
accepted  the  badge  and  chain  of  the  mayoral 
office.  That,  anyhow,  was  the  sole  reason  why  his 
wife  was  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  year. 

It  was,  indeed,  by  the  narrowest  margin  that 
he  had  not  already  abandoned  his  civic  career  : 
for  in  1908  he  had  a  severe  illness — he  fell  down 
in  a  faint  in  Cheapside  ;  it  was  a  case  of  haemor¬ 
rhage — and  was  absent  from  his  work  for  several 
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months.  This  serious  set-back  left  results  which 
made  the  prospect  of  the  mayoralty  appear  too 
difficult  and  heavy  to  be  borne. 

He  thought  of  resigning  at  once  from  the 
Court  of  Aldermen ;  but,  fortunately,  decided  to 
consult  a  colleague,  an  earlier  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Reginald  Hanson,  as  to  whether  he  should  go  or 
stay,  or  what  he  should  do. 

After  sleeping  upon  the  proposal,  Hanson 
decided  that,  as  in  the  normal  routine  some  years 
had  still  to  go  before  Treloar  could  come  to  the 
seniority  which  would  place  him  in  the  chair,  he 
might  as  well  wait  and  see. 

Almost  reluctantly,  for  any  process  of  putting 
off  was  foreign  to  his  active  spirit,  and  he  really 
was  ill  or  unwell  during  those  busy  years,  Treloar 
accepted  the  suggestion ;  but  up  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  election  he  feared  that  the  strain  of  the 
year  would  be  too  much  for  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mayoralty  did  him 
good.  His  abundant  capacity  for  enjoyment 
helped  him  to  bear  the  load ;  and,  though 
physically  tired  at  the  end  of  it,  he  was  also  a 
fitter  and  stronger  man  because  of  it.  Junket¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  not  merely  a  selfish  indulgence,  is 
apt  to  prove  excellent  medicine.  The  doctors, 
by  the  way,  might  more  often  prescribe  this 
discipline  to  some  of  us. 

Treloar’s  willingness  to  follow  the  call,  which 
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the  Dick  Whittington  of  legend  had  hearkened 
to  (with  campanological  accompaniment)  on 
Highgate  Hill,  was  inspired  by  his  and  Lady 
Treloar’s  recognition  that  here  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  helping  crippled  children. 

Out  of  his  work  with  the  hampers  and  the 
juvenile  feasts  of  Guildhall  had  risen  a  greater 
purpose,  and  a  plan  which,  although  still  vague 
and  visionary,  was  slowly  taking  form  and  clarity. 

44  Almost  everything,”  said  he,  44  that  I  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
bringing  a  day  or  two’s  temporary  happiness  to 
the  little  sufferers.  Yet  I  have  been  confronted 
continually  with  the  terrible  need  for  undertaking 
a  scheme  of  permanent  relief,  to  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  existing  agencies.  The  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  helping  cripples  to  regain  health,  and 
to  become  useful,  is  to  remove  the  tuberculous- 
afflicted  children  to  purer  air,  and  to  add  to 
medical  care  and  attention  a  course  of  manual 
training,  to  fit  them  to  gain  a  livelihood.  It  is 
for  this  object  I  now  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
public,  confident  that  London  will  not  permit 
other  cities  of  the  world  to  out-distance  her  in 
philanthropic  effort  in  fighting  what  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  a  form  of  that  terrible  scourge — con¬ 
sumption.” 

Rut  the  grandiosities  of  the  year  must  first  be 
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thought  of ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  as  a  ruling  per¬ 
sonage,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of 
London,  as  the  annually  re-born  potentate  in 
Earl’s  robes  (when  royalty  is  about),  who  enter¬ 
tains  Kings,  and  lives  at  the  Mansion  House, 
with  its  drawing-room  and  police-court  on  each 
hand,  and  as  the  scarlet  climax  to  an  historic 
show,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  primarily  to  be 
regarded. 

And  what  a  show  of  fanciful  and  practical 
circumstance  it  is ! 

There  is  the  master  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  his 
lumbering,  swaying,  fairy-coach,  with  the  sword- 
bearer,  mace-bearer,  powdered  footmen  and 
bands  of  music  in  a  clashing  confusedness ;  with 
warriors,  banners,  aldermen  and  other  individuals 
of  an  occasional  magnificence,  proud  with  their 
importance  of  the  day ;  symbolic  cars  bearing 
self-conscious  supers  drawn  from  the  mystic  pur¬ 
lieus  of  the  Strand  ;  with  Boy-scouts  (who — bless 
them ! — never  can  be  kept  from  a  parade  of  any 
kind),  and  firemen,  lifeboats  and  horse-artillery — 
the  whole  procession  a  glistening  and  discordant 
compromise  strayed  from  the  Middle  Ages  and 
only  in  part  adapted  to  the  severe  utilities  of  the 
present — yet  not  to  be  abolished ;  not  to  be 
abolished  but  jealously  to  be  retained  with  all  of 
its  interest  and  absurdities,  because  it  happens  to 
be  unique  ;  a  gorgeous  anachronism,  half  carnival, 
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and  all  a  medley — unlike  anything,  everything 
else  in  this  often  amazing  world. 

Treloar’s  show  was  quite  according  to  pattern, 
except  that  the  Boy-scouts  did  not  lend  to  it  their 
distinguished  patronage,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  excellent  movement  was  not  yet  born. 

But  the  cars  and  the  brass-bands,  soldiers, 
aldermen,  representatives  of  City  companies  and 
supers — this  time  disguised  as  past  Lord  Mayors, 
one  from  each  of  the  seven  centuries  through 
which  the  Corporation  had  existed,  beginning 
with  Fitz  Ahvyn  and  ending  with  John  Wilkes 
and  Robert  Waithman — they  all  were  there. 

The  banquet,  too,  that  very  curious  combina¬ 
tion  of  medieval  pageantry  and  a  Victorian  self- 
consciousness,  with  its  elaborate  reception  of  the 
guests,  ministerial  speeches,  loving-cup,  echoing 
trumpeters  and,  of  course,  an  impossible  crush  at 
the  cloak-room  afterwards,  when  Secretaries  of 
State  and  commoners  scrimmage  together  for 
their  coats — that  also  was  equal  to  the  customary 
standard  of  fine  hospitality  and  gorgeous  display 
for  which  the  City  is  renowned. 

In  Treloar’s  year  it  ended  with  the  character¬ 
istic  comment  of  the  shrewd  and  Pepysian  lord  of 
the  event,  4  4  So  away  home  to  bed  with  infinite 
content  at  this  4  my  day/  for  it  was  mighty 
pretty  and  everything  mighty  rich  ;  but  methinks 
it  do  seem  a  great  expense  for  one  day,  and  it 
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pleases  me  to  know  that  the  Sheriffs  must  bear 
half  the  cost.” 

The  Sheriffs  referred  to  need  a  particular  note  ; 
for  with  the  junior  of  them — William  Henry 
Dunn — Treloar  began  in  those  months  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  very  great  worth  and  warmth  and  endur  ¬ 
ing  quality— a  wonderful  friendship. 

Dr.  Thomas  Crosby,  the  senior  Sheriff,  was  a 
surgeon  and  physician,  almost  come  to  eighty 
years  of  age.  Through  the  disadvantages  of  his 
long  life  he  was  necessarily  absent  from  many 
shrieval  duties,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Sheriff 
and  Common  Councillor  Dunn  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  were  much  thrown  together. 

In  many  respects  those  two  were  opposites ; 
yet  their  differences  of  outlook  and  temperament 
helped  them  to  fit.  Absolute  similarities  do  not 
fit ;  they  reflect,  they  react,  in  some  circum¬ 
stances,  through  their  very  likenesses,  they  clash. 
Those  two  were  far  from  similar. 

The  big  Cornishman  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  his 
little  friend  (but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  when 
suggesting  the  physical  attributes  of  a  City  mag¬ 
nate)  formed  a  friendship  as  affectionate  and  true, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  that  which  linked 
David  with  Jonathan. 

They  chaffed  and  ragged  each  other,  travelled 
together,  worked  together;  for,  in  the  after¬ 
efforts  for  the  Alton  Hospital  and  College,  Dunn 
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became  a  co-trustee  and  the  honorary  treasurer 
of  the  institution,  and  shared,  though  not  by  any 
means  equally  with  the  Founder,  the  effort  and 
the  adventure. 

Both  were  blessed  with  an  admirable  sense  of 
humour.  They  were  not  starched  Puritans,  nor 
were  they  overwhelmed  through  the  grandeur  of 
their  Civic  importance ;  and  so  it  was  that  the 
unconventional  Lord  Mayor  and  his  unconven¬ 
tional  Sheriff  had  a  happy  term  together  and 
helped  to  share  their  guests’  enjoyment  of  a 
mayoralty  which  sometimes  grew  almost  rollick¬ 
ing. 

It  was  the  pleasant  practice  when  they  went  in 
semi-state  to  an  evening  function,  with  their 
carriages  following  sedately  the  one  the  other,  to 
stop  at  a  convenient  season  on  the  return  journey 
so  that  the  Sheriff  with  his  inevitable  cigar 
(always  a  fragrant  bone  of  contention  between 
them)  might  join  his  non-smoking  chief,  and 
continue  their  way  informally  side  by  side. 

Such  spirit  as  animated  them  not  only 
lightened  the  load  of  their  mutual  responsibility, 
but  helped  to  make  that  year  of  mayoralty  a 
bountiful,  human  success. 

Theirs  was  a  fine  friendship  ;  rich  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  spirit ;  a  friendship  lovely  to  witness. 

Yet  it  began  with  a  brief  and  politic  antagon¬ 
ism  ;  for  when  Mr.  Dunn,  before  he  was  Sheriff, 
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had  stood  for  election  as  an  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  of  Bishopsgate,  Sir  William  had  backed 
his  opponent  and  helped  to  defeat  his  future 
lieutenant. 

Their  association  in  the  mayoralty,  however, 
taught  Treloar  the  rare  and  true  quality  of  his 
Sheriff ;  so  that  when  a  further  vacancy  in  the 
Court  occurred,  Treloar  not  only  supported 
Dunn,  but  was  his  nominator,  on  the  strength 
of  his  having  a  vote  in  the  ward  of  Cheap. 

This  action — for  one  alderman  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Court — was  without 
precedent ;  and  some  of  the  brethren  of  the 
scarlet  gowns  said  so,  for  nothing  in  existence  is 
quite  so  irremovably  conservative  as  the  stauncher 
spirits  of  the  City  Corporation. 

4 4  But  why  not?”  was  the  retort.  44  Why 
shouldn9t  I?”  was  asked;  and  as  no  adequate 
reply  to  the  challenge  was,  or  could  be,  forth¬ 
coming,  the  unconventional  proceeding  passed 
and  even  one  more  precedent  was  established, 
and  added  to  the  eternal  tale. 

Dunn  won  his  seat.  He  entered  the  Court 
and  in  due  time — ten  years  afterwards — became 
the  Lord  Mayor,  44  and  a  good  one  too !” 

Among  the  personalities  comprising  the  very 
human  side  of  the  successful  year,  that  of  Lady 
Treloar,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 
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No  one  desired  the  position  less  than  she,  who 
had  a  sincere  and  natural  shrinking  from  its 
prominence,  its  publicity ;  yet,  once  there,  she 
did  her  duty  thoroughly,  and  proved  a  steadying 
influence  upon  her  vital  husband. 

For  when  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  playing  and 
the  teasing  and  the  leg-pulling  that  he  loved  to 
indulge  and  his  victims  to  accept,  appeared  to  her 
to  be  going  too  far,  44  William !”  she  would  say, 
and  at  once,  with  a  laugh,  he  would  return  to 
normal — until  the  next  time. 

But  the  greatest  of  her  claims  to  good  memory 
is  this,  that  she  insisted  on  their  year  of  mayoralty 
being  used  to  help  the  children.  And  she  worked 
for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  other 
purposes  to  which  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty  are 
set.  Her  health  suffered  from  the  strain,  so  that 
Sir  William  grew  anxious. 

“I  wanted  a  holiday,”  said  he,  after  nearly 
nine  months  of  office,  44  and  I  wras  especially 
anxious  about  the  health  of  my  wife.  I  was 
tortured  by  the  idea  that  perhaps  if  I  had  not 
taken  office  it  would  have  been  better  for  her ; 
but  yet  she  was  so  pleased  at  the  success  of  my 
Cripples’  Fund,  and  took  so  much  interest  in 
every  detail  of  my  plans  and  my  work,  that  I 
hoped  she  was  perhaps  more  benefited  than 
injured  by  the  excitement  of  it  all.” 

Precisely  two  years,  but  for  one  day,  after  that 
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expression  of  anxiety,  the  good  lady  died ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  her  death  to  the 
strain  of  the  mayoralty ;  while  she  had  the  enor¬ 
mous  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Alton  Hospital 
occupied  by  patients  and  well  at  work  before  her 
eyes  were  closed  finally  and  her  kindly  heart  was 
still. 

It  is  needless — nay,  impossible  in  these  limited 
pages — to  retail  the  manifold  happenings  of  that 
busy  ma}mral  year ;  for  the  Lord  Mayor  wisely 
kept  a  diary  and  some  time  afterwards  he  printed 
it ;  a  valuable  record,  and  a  practice  only  once 
before  realised — by  Micajah  Perry,  who  was 
elected  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1788,  and  whose  diary 
Treloar  printed  too. 

It  is  a  pity  that  every  man  holding  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  did  not  journalise  his  experiences ; 
for  what  a  treasury  of  social  and  national  history 
such  a  series  of  diaries  would  have  become,  re¬ 
vealing  not  only  the  personalities  with  whom  the 
Chief  of  the  City,  for  the  time  being,  came  into 
touch,  but  recording  details  in  the  growth  of  the 
“one  square  mile,”  which  happens  to  be  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  municipality  in  the 
world ! 

The  charm  of  knowing  what  Richard  Whit¬ 
tington  really  saw  and  heard  within  his  fifteenth- 
century  world,  and  discovering  whether  his  cat 
was  truly  a  ship  or  a  mouser  or  a  myth ;  of  Lord 
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Mayor  Walworth’s  impressions  of  young  Richard 
the  Second ;  of  Thomas  Gresham’s  views  of  the 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  of  Beckford’s  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  literary  cronies,  John  Wilkes  among 
them,  whose  company  lightened  his  civic  cares — 
but  these  speculations  are  at  once  too  fascinating 
and  also  infinitely  baffling,  for  they  have  no 
justification  but  a  futile  curiosity. 

They  merely  draw  attention  to  the  paucity  of 
these  intimate  records,  of  the  rare  opportunity 
even  elaborately  missed.  Lord  Mayors,  however, 
seem  rarely  to  have  been  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind ;  and  possibly  in  the  olden  times — when 
three  bottles  was  a  hearty  man’s  allowance — they 
were  seldom  in  a  condition  suited  to  note-taking 
and  the  labours  of  composition. 

Treloar  proved  an  excellent  host.  Never  was 
he  a  niggard  in  giving.  He  entertained  royally 
— and  royalty. 

The  King  of  Norway  with  his  English  Queen 
were  the  guests  of  the  City  four  days  after  his 
mayoralty  began.  In  June  came  their  Majesties 
of  Denmark  ;  following  the  visit,  exactly  a  month 
earlier,  of  Prince  Fushimi  of  Japan. 

All  of  that  circumstance  was  on  the  grand 
scale.  Kings  and  queens  and  princes,  of  course, 
shed  a  golden  light  on  their  surroundings  wher¬ 
ever  they  go.  The  endless  red  carpet  of  the 
royalties  is  strewn  with  immortal  flowers.  Music 
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is  quickened  and  hushed  in  their  presence.  Only 
one  thing  remains  obdurate  before  them — the 
tyranny  of  formal  speeches. 

Upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  his  Sheriffs  and  others 
of  the  entourage — entourage  seems  the  only  word 
in  such  a  paragraph  as  this — they  bestowed  orders 
and  decorations  galore ;  and  then  they  went  their 
ways,  trailing  clouds  of  glory  and  of  national 
anthems  behind  them. 

It  is  probable — aye,  and  sure — that  throughout 
those  elaborate  and  gorgeous  ceremonies  the 
thoughts  of  Treloar  and  his  simple-hearted  wife 
recurred  insistently  to  the  children,  the  tuber¬ 
culous  cripples,  with  their  twisted  limbs  and 
crooked  spines,  their  crutches  and  wistful  plead¬ 
ing,  their  wonderful  courage  and  too  ample 
needs.  For  the  touch  of  nature,  the  call  to  the 
heart,  belongs  to  the  eternities  and  is  uncon¬ 
querable  always. 

Next,  and  in  historic  importance  not  less,  to 
the  royal  visitors  was  the  reception  at  Guildhall 
of  the  Premiers  of  the  Dominions  overseas,  who, 
having  visited  England  to  attend  an  Imperial 
conference,  of  course,  came  to  Guildhall  to 
receive  the  freedom  of  the  City. 

True  men,  the  record  of  whose  names  is 
enough  to  prove  the  catholicity  and  fellowship  of 
the  widely  scattered  constituents  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations — the  Boer,  General 
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Louis  Botha,  with  the  French-Canadian,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  South  African,  Dr.  Starr 
Jameson,  with  Deakin  of  Australia,  Joseph 
Ward  of  New  Zealand,  and  Moor  of  Natal — of 
divers  races  and  of  various  creeds,  but  linked  in 
the  great  service  of  humanity  and  a  very  supreme 
brotherhood. 

A  proud  day  that — of  the  widest  surveys  and 
of  noble  hopes — to  all  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
especially  so  to  him,  the  president  and  the  giver 
of  the  feast. 

As  he  remarked  of  the  occasion  afterwards,  it 
added  to  the  interest  to  see  Earl  Roberts  chatting 
there  with  his  recent  opponent,  General  Botha, 
and  Dr.  Jameson,  presently  to  be  joined  by  the 
heroic  Sir  George  White  of  Ladysmith.  The 
ironies  of  Time  are  sometimes  very  kindly. 

The  jolliest  of  the  experiences  of  the  year  was 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  visit  to  his  father’s  native  town, 
Helston,  in  Cornwall.  The  visit  left  an  abiding 
impression  on  his  mind ;  so  that  in  his  last  year, 
during  which  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  glow  of 
grateful  reminiscence,  Treloar  referred  to  it,  and 
again  in  thought  went  through  the  excited  and 
genial  delights  of  those  well-filled  Cornish 
days. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  of  us,  and  not  only  Lord 
Mayors  in  their  robes  and  jewels,  could  be  wafted 
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away  from  the  common  round  and  lured  into  the 
dance,  the  famous  Furry  or  Flora  dance  of 
Helston,  wherein,  two  by  two,  a  man  and  his 
lady  (or  if  she  be  somebody  else’s  lady  so  much 
the  better)  take  hands  and  frolic  through  the 
streets,  in  and  out  of  houses,  over  greens  and 
gardens  in  a  deliciously  ordered  manner,  a  custom 
doubtless  born  of  Pan  and  the  nymphs,  his  con¬ 
sorts,  in  the  flower-lit  pagan  times. 

The  procession  on  this  occasion  was  headed  by 
a  volunteer  band ;  then  came  two  of  the  Mansion 
House  servants  in  their  silks  and  gold-brocaded 
liveries,  possibly  finding  it,  at  first,  a  little  awk¬ 
ward  to  their  dignity  to  be  compelled  to  coun¬ 
tenance  that  gracious  rabble. 

But  every  man  is  finer  than  his  uniform,  how¬ 
ever  splendiferous  that  be  ;  and  it  does  one’s  heart 
good  to  see  from  the  photographs  of  the  occasion 
how  those  official  bearers  of  the  civic  dignity, 
while  pleasantly  unbending,  managed  yet  to 
retain  the  air  of  conscious  importance  which 
must  be  inborn  to  powdered  footmen  of  real 
downstairs  rank. 

The  Lord  Mayor  certainly  was  not  half-hearted 
in  any  way.  Having  doffed  his  robes  and  the 
official  head-gear,  which  he  loved  to  call  his 
“matinee  hat,”  he  entered  the  dance.  He  was 
proved  true  Cornishman  come  to  his  own 
again. 
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In  the  course  of  his  triumphant  terpsichorean 
progress — even  those  adjectives  are  not  sounding 
enough  to  do  justice  to  a  Lord  Mayor’s  dancing 
through  the  street — the  procession  passed  by  the 
Monument  in  Helston,  at  the  back  of  which  there 
still  was  standing  the  old  home  of  Thomas  Tre- 
loar,  then  sixty  years  since. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  gladness  and  his  zest,  those 
inestimable  essentials  to  such  effort  as  that,  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  native  folk  of  LXelston. 

To  be  visited  by  him  who  was  not  only  one  of 
themselves  by  blood — for  even  on  his  coat  of 
arms  he  showed  a  Cornish  biscuit — but  was 
proved  the  best  of  good  fellows,  laughing,  chaff¬ 
ing  and  winning  his  way  to  their  hearts,  as  he 
managed  to  win  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  pretty 
well  all  who  knew  him — it  was  something  6  4  to 
take  a  note  on.” 

Roses,  roses  all  the  way ;  and  in  spiritual  value 
something  far  better  still ;  for  children  and  the 
generous  poor  came  to  him,  and,  knowing  that 
he  had  established  a  Fund  to  help  the  cripples, 
they  pressed  into  his  hand  their  offerings  of 
bronze  and  silver  coins  to  help  the  good 
cause. 

That  was  the  tribute  which  touched  and  pleased 
him  most  in  his  amazing  visit  to  Cornwall,  and 
was  remembered  as  of  better  than  equal  value 
with  the  speeches  and  tributes  of  compliment, 
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and  the  freedoms  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
various  towns  he  came  to. 

Another  outstanding  experience  of  that  re¬ 
markable  year  brought  Treloar  credit,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  appreciative  comment  since, 
in  France  as  well  as  here. 

It  was  his  state  visit  to  Berlin,  with  the  Sheriffs 
and  a  party  from  the  Corporation,  as  the  guests 
of  the  German  Government. 

The  detail  of  the  visit  has  been  given  in  the 
published  Diary ;  but  the  story  of  the  way  in 
which  he  avoided  the  trap  into  which  the  wily 
Teutons  hoped  to  lure  him  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words. 

46  My  predecessor,  Sir  W.  Vaughan-Morgan, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  during  his  year  of  office, 
and  I  thought  it  quite  a  likely  idea  that  I  should 
be  invited  to  Berlin,  and  it  appealed  to  me. 

44  The  Ambassador,  during  dinner,  asked  me 
if  I  thought  that  the  Kaiser  would  be  a  welcome 
visitor  if  he  came  on  a  visit  to  London.  I  said, 
Yes,  I  thought  he  would.  4  Will  you  say  so 
when  you  speak  to-night?’  he  said.  4  Yes,  I 
will,’  I  answered.  After  I  had  spoken,  His 
Excellency  said  to  me  :  4  Are  you  going  to  visit 
Paris  during  your  mayoralty,  as  the  late  Lord 
Mayor  did?’  4  No,’  I  answered,  4 1  shall  not  go 
to  Paris.  If  I  go  abroad  I  should  like  to  go 
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farther  afield,  for  I  think  the  greater  the  distance 
from  London  the  more  consequence  and  import¬ 
ance  is  attached  to  the  position  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London/  He  laughed  and  said:  6  Berlin  is 
not  so  near  to  London  as  Paris ;  how  would  that 
suit  you?  Would  you  be  inclined  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Berlin  in  the  summer?’  I 
became  a  little  coy,  and  thought  I  might ;  4  I 
would  if  I  could,’  etc.  I  eventually  fixed  on  the 
only  week  I  could  get  away — viz.,  that  beginning 
on  the  16th  of  June  ;  and  so  it  was  left. 

44 1  met  Mr.  Haldane,  who  was  at  this  time  our 
War  Minister,  on  the  following  Saturday,  the 
23rd  of  March.  He  was  giving  the  prizes  to  the 
boys  of  the  1st  Cadet  Battalion,  King’s  Royal 
Rifle  Corps,  at  Guildhall,  and  I  was  in  the  chair. 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  I  might  be  invited  to  go  to 
Berlin  shortly,  and  I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  my 
accepting  such  an  invitation.  He  said  he  would 
let  me  know.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  received 
the  following  letter : 

“'War  Office, 

i(<  March  26,  1907. 

44  4  Dear  Lord  Mayor, 

4  4  4  1  think  that  if  the  invitation  we  spoke 
of  comes  from  Germany  you  may  safely  accept  it. 

4  4  4  Believe  me, 

4  4  4  Yours  sincerely, 

4  4  4  R.  B.  Haldane.’ 
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4  4 1  announced  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  on  the  2nd  of  May,  that  I  had  received 
a  letter,  dated  the  13th  of  April,  from  Herr 
Kirchner,  Oberburgermeister  of  Berlin,  inviting 
me  and  the  Sheriffs,  and  forty  or  fifty  members 
of  the  Corporation,  to  visit  Berlin,  and  the  date 
selected  for  the  proposed  visit  was  June  16th  to 
21st. 

4  4  The  Court  received  the  communication  with 
acclamation,  and  decided  to  choose  members  for 
the  visit  by  ballot. 

44  On  the  15th  of  May  I  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office  by  request.  Sir  Edward  Grey  received  me 
very  genially.  I  remember  he  said  :  4  Sit  in  this 
chair,  my  Lord  Mayor ;  it  is  very  comfortable  and 
easy ;  we  call  it  the  Ambassador’s  chair.’  It  was 
a  comfortable  arm-chair.  4 1  hear  you  are  going 
to  Berlin.’  4  Yes,’  I  said.  4  When  do  you  go?’ 
he  asked.  I  replied  :  4  On  the  16th  of  June,  for 
five  days — i.e. ,  until  the  21st.’  4  Who  fixed  the 

date?’  Sir  Edward  asked.  4 1  did,’  said  I.  4  Are 
you  sure?’  4  Yes,  quite  sure.’ 

4  4  4  Well,’  he  said,  4  we  have  heard  that  it  is 
intended  by  the  Germans  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  18th  of  June  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  order  to  annoy  France, 
and,  if  possible,  to  create  bitterness  between  us 
and  the  French  people,  and  no  doubt  you  will 
be  used  as  a  pawn  in  the  game.  The  present 
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strained  feelings  between  France  and  Germany 
will  not  be  improved  if  they  make  use  of  your 
visit  to  carry  out  such  an  idea.  Do  you  think 
your  visit  could  be  put  off  ?’  4  No/  I  said,  4  that 

cannot  be/  4  Well/  he  said,  4  forewarned  is 
forearmed ;  you  must  do  the  best  you  can/ 

4  4  When  I  got  back  to  the  Mansion  House  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Oberburgermeister  to  ask 
that  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  June  free,  as  I  had  arranged  a 
private  dinner  for  that  day,  and  should  be  glad 
not  to  attend  any  public  function  in  the  evening. 

44  Shortly  afterwards  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr. 
John  Walter  of  the  4  Times/  who  brought  to  see 
me  his  Berlin  correspondent,  Mr.  Saunders.  He 
asked  me  the  same  questions  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
had  put  to  me ;  and  he  also  suggested  that  the 
proposed  visit  should  be  abandoned,  or  delayed. 
He  said  the  French  Government  were  aware  of 
the  intention  of  the  Germans  to  use  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  as  a  pawn  in  their  game,  and 
he  bid  me  beware. 

44  Well,  I  went  to  Berlin  as  arranged ;  and  on 
the  18th  I  went  with  our  party  to  Charlotten- 
burg,  where,  at  a  public  luncheon  in  the  Town 
Hall  (it  is  interesting  to  see  how  my  objection  to 
a  dinner  was  avoided),  Burgomeister  Matting 
recalled  the  fact  that  ninety-two  years  ago  to-day 
Englishmen  and  Prussians  had  fought  shoulder  to 
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shoulder,  and  that  now,  as  then,  English  and 
German  must  stand  together. 

“In  replying,  I  said  I  was  glad  to  say  that 
France,  which  was  our  foe  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  now  our  staunchest  ally.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  activities  of  this  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  very  successful  Lord  Mayor.  He 
was  a  worker  all  the  time.  He  gave  himself 
thoroughly,  making  no  stint  of  personal  effort  or 
of  money,  in  his  determination  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  his  friends  and  guests,  and  to  uphold 
the  high  name  of  the  City. 

Fie  did  a  thousand  things  and  brought  to  every 
one  of  his  tasks  an  infectious  spirit  of  enjoyment, 
so  that  whether  he  was  opening  a  Lambeth 
Gospel  Hall,  or  presiding  at  a  distribution  of 
prizes,  attending  a  benevolent  tea-party,  ad¬ 
ministering  Justice  in  the  Police-Court — what¬ 
ever  it  was,  he  did  it  sympathetically  and  well. 

The  greatest  home  event  in  his  year  was  the 
opening  by  King  Edward  of  the  new-built  Old 
Bailey ;  his  happiest  social  event  the  dinner  given 
to  his  fellow-members  of  the  Savage  Club,  who 
on  that  occasion  included  Mark  Twain,  Sir 
Charles  Santley  and  Dr.  Nansen. 

The  Savages  expressed  their  thanks  to  him  for 
this  compliment  and  courtesy  in  the  form  of  a 
marble  bust,  wrought  by  their  member,  the 
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brilliant  sculptor,  Albert  Toft,  and  now  pre¬ 
served  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

It  was  a  great  mayoral  year.  All  that  was 
necessary  to  the  formal,  the  hospitable,  the 
public,  the  magnificent  side  of  the  mayoralty  was 
done  and  given  with  happiness  and  grace,  and  for 
that  Treloar  was  rewarded  with  his  baronetcy. 

As  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Prime 
Minister,  said  in  a  letter  written  from  Downing 
Street  to  the  Lord  Mayor  after  his  4  4  most  suc¬ 
cessful’ ?  visit  to  Berlin, 

44 1  congratulate  you.  I  hasten  to  say  that  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
submit  your  name  to  the  King  for  the  honour 
of  a  baronetcy.  I  know  that  His  Majesty,  in 
common  with  all  of  us,  has  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which,  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  of  a  royal  visit  by  a  foreign  sovereign  to  the 
City,  you  have  represented  not  only  the  great 
community  over  whose  affairs  you  so  worthily 
preside,  but  our  countrymen  at  large.” 

Amply  successful  as  was  the  social  side,  it  was 
but  one  aspect  of  the  whole.  The  even  greater 
aspect  of  that  mayoralty  is  yet  to  be  treated ; 
for  all  the  aforesaid  success  and  circumstance 
could  be  won  through  a  mere  bonhomie  and 
wealth ;  but  the  work  of  the  heart — of  the  great 
hearts  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  wife — was  con- 
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cerned  with  something  higher  and  nobler  yet  in 
its  magnificent  humanity. 

Sir  William  Treloar,  the  Children’s  Alderman, 
was  also  the  Children’s  Lord  Mayor.  It  was 
for  their  sakes  that  he  had  accepted  office ;  and 
throughout  his  mayoralty  he  was  thinking  and 
working  for  them,  getting  into  form  the  most 
triumphant  of  his  inspirations. 

His  Crusade  for  the  Children  was  begun  with¬ 
in  a  fortnight  of  his  becoming  Lord  Mayor,  and 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  his  aim,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  money-getting  part  of  it,  was  success¬ 
fully  realised. 

He  left  the  scene  of  his  supreme  civic  glory  in 
the  same  light-hearted  and  jovial  spirit  as  he  had 
entered  it.  I  will  quote  his  own  jolly  comment ; 
for  it  was  generally  his  way  to  see  the  humorous 
side  of  things. 

The  last  day  had  come  :  his  successor  to  the 
mayoralty,  Sir  John  Bell,  was  formally  received, 
the  badge  and  chain  of  office  was  delivered  up  by 
him  and  put  upon  his  successor,  and  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  had  been  admitted  with  the 
customary  ceremonies. 

66  I  am  evidently  really  out  of  office,”  said  the 
retiring  Chief  Magistrate.  66  My  brilliant  uni¬ 
forms  (the  liveries  of  his  footmen)  will  be  dis¬ 
carded,  and  will  by-and-by  appear  on  the  stage  of 
some  music-hall  or  variety  palace,  being  worn  by 
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the  men  who  stick  up  the  numbers  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  of  the  various  items  of  performance  ;  or 
they  will  be  used  by  some  dusky  chieftain  in  far 
distant  lands.  My  state  carriages  will  get  coats 
of  paint  of  other  colours  and  be  altered  and  hired 
by  a  Sheriff  still  to  be  elected.  I  am  no  longer 
4  My  Lord,’  unless  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
has  been  so  impressed  by  my  merit  that  he  is 
going  to  write  me  another  charming  letter  and 
offer  me  a  peerage.” 

And  so,  in  the  happiest  spirit,  graceful  and 
gay,  the  curtain  of  the  great  mayoralty  was  rung 
down. 

It  is  the  custom  of  every  departing  Lord  Mayor 
to  leave  at  the  Mansion  House  a  gift  of  silver¬ 
ware,  such  as  a  vase  or  a  piece  of  plate.  Treloar’s 
parting  gift  was  an  inkpot,  a  model  of  old  Temple 
Bar.  Whenever  the  Lord  Mayor  presides  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Mansion  House,  Treloar’s  inkpot 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  table  before  him. 

Let  me  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  terms  of 
the  Resolution  of  Thanks  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  after  the  close  of 
his  year  : 

Resolved  Unanimously 

That  this  Court  has  sincere  pleasure  in  expressing  to 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Purdie  Treloar,  Baronet, 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City,  its  warmest  thanks  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which,  during  an  exceptionally  eventful 
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year,  he  has  maintained  the  dignity  and  discharged  the 
onerous  and  important  duties  of  that  exalted  Office. 

On  the  great  and  memorable  occasions  when  the  City  was 
honored  by  the  visits  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King 
and  Queen  Alexandria  and  of  illustrious  Foreign  Sovereigns 
and  exalted  personages,  he  was  called  upon,  as  Head  of  the 
Corporation,  to  represent  his  fellow-Citizens,  and  ably  fulfilled 
the  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  him ;  whilst  on  his 
visits  to  Foreign  and  Provincial  Cities  he  worthily  exerted 
himself  to  promote  inter-municipal  cordiality  and  friendship. 

By  his  efficient  discharge  of  his  magisterial  functions  and 
by  his  untiring  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Charity,  he  success¬ 
fully  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  Mayoralty. 

His  brethren  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  impartiality 
with  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
Court  desire  to  add  their  congratulations  on  the  dignity 
which  His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  him  and  to  express  the  hope  that  in  continued 
health  he  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Citizens  of  London. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  BIRTH  OF  ALTON 

Precisely  thirteen  days  after  his  entry  into  office 
Treloar  had  begun  his  Children’s  Crusade. 

Happening  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company,  in  their  Hall  by  London  Bridge,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
speech,  and  here  is  the  best  part  of  it. 

4  4  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  wished  to 
become  Lord  Mayor,”  he  said,  44  was  that  the 
position  might  enable  me  to  do  something  per¬ 
manently  to  benefit  the  little  crippled  children  of 
the  Metropolis.  For  more  than  ten  years  that 
subject  has  been  ever  present  to  my  mind.  I  have 
been  continually  confronted  with  the  painful 
necessities  of  7,000  little  ones,  all  crippled. 

44  Ten  years  ago,  when  first  the  hampers  from 
the  Guildhall  went  out,  not  one-fifth  of  London’s 
cripples  were  known.  To-day,  I  am  happy  to 
think,  nearly  all  of  them  are  regularly  visited,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  even  taken  to  school ;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Paris  and  New  York  are 
ahead  of  us.  What  we  want  is  a  cripple  institu¬ 
tion,  which  shall  do  its  best  to  cure  the  suffering 
and  then  to  train  the  helpless  cripples  to  become 

useful  members  of  society. 
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4  4 1  am  told  by  experts  that  the  cost  of  setting 
such  an  institution  on  foot  will  be  £60,000.  Very 
well ;  then  I  ask  for  £60,000  ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  make  that  appeal  first  of  all  within  the  walls  of 
one  of  London’s  foremost  guilds,  renowned  for  its 
generous  charity,  and  I  am  proud,  too,  to  believe 
— as  I  have  reason  for  doing,  as  I  happen  to  know 
privately  from  a  very  reliable  source — that  Llis 
Majesty  the  King,  who  is  always  foremost  in  help¬ 
ing  every  good  work  and  whose  sympathy  with 
cripples  is  unfailing,  thoroughly  approves  of  my 
scheme,  and  that  I  have  his  best  wishes  for  my 
success. 

4  4 1  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  benevolent 
public,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Livery  Guilds  will 
loyally  and  generously  support  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  greatest  City  in  the  world  in  his  efforts  for 
promoting  a  scheme  which  is  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
Sovereign.” 

With  that  appeal  the  44  Lord  Mayor’s  Little 
Cripple  Fund  ”  was  launched. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  Mayoralty 
that  the  large  sum  asked  for  was  fully  subscribed  ; 
but  yet  the  deed  was  done  and  even  more  than 
realised — for  within  the  year  of  his  office  nearly 
£70,000  was  collected.  It  was  a  fine  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  Treloar  was  always  impressed  by  the 
wonder  of  it. 
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Often  in  those  many  contemplative  and  remi¬ 
niscent  talks  which  he  had  with  his  friends  in  his 
last  year,  when  through  the  inward  vision  that  was 
a  part  of  his  spiritual  nature  he  knew  that  the 
veils  of  his  life  were  near  the  falling,  he  would  re¬ 
mark  on  the  fact  that  a  man  not  before  identified 
with  hospital  work,  a  mere  ordinary  citizen  as  he 
regarded  himself,  should  have  been  entrusted 
with  so  large  a  sum  of  money — to  do  with  as  he 
wished. 

That  was  the  interesting  fact,  the  point  that 
especially  touched  him.  Given  the  £60,000  on 
his  bare  word,  he  was  free  to  spend  it  in  his  own 
way,  so  long  as  tuberculous  children  were  the 
beneficiaries. 

But,  of  course,  that  was  only  one  side  of  the 
truth.  The  event  was  not  so  very  wonderful  after 
all.  The  character  of  Sir  William  Treloar  already 
was  widely  known  and  trusted.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  public  figure  and  welcome  in  regions  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  City. 

So  that  when  a  man  of  his  transparent  sincerity, 
proved  devotion  to  the  children  and  practical  com¬ 
mon  sense — it  was  the  proved  practical  sense  that 
finally  impressed — appeared  on  behalf  of  those 
most  pathetic  of  mortals,  it  was  natural  for  many 
kindly  people,  of  the  multitudes  that  exist,  to 
answer  the  call  with  eager  sympathy  and  the  cash 
that  may  remove  mountains. 
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He  emphasised  the  need  in  telling  words. 

“  One  of  the  most  terrible  sights  I  ever  see  as 
a  magistrate  is  the  sight  of  a  big  policeman  bring¬ 
ing  before  me  little  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years 
charged  with  the  crime  of  wandering.  That 
means  that  the  policeman  found  them,  perhaps 
at  3  or  4  o’clock  of  a  winter’s  morning,  walking 
about  wet  through,  shoeless,  ragged,  hungry,  per¬ 
haps  trying  to  eat  a  cabbage  stalk  to  keep  their 
little  bodies  and  souls  together.  These  children 
have  nobody  to  look  after  them,  and  it  is  from 
such  little  creatures  that  we  get  our  cripples. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  crippledom  of  this  country  is 
caused  by  Tuberculosis,  which  is  engendered  by 
bad  air  and  bad  food,  and  all  those  terrible  sur¬ 
roundings  we  get  in  the  slums  of  London.” 

In  those  words,  spoken  by  him  at  Westminster, 
he  expressed  the  crux  of  the  necessity. 

The  appeal  proved  irresistible.  He  gathered 
money  indefatigably  from  almost  everywhere. 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  fortunately  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  not  so  fortunate,  alike  and  gladly, 
gave  to  the  Fund. 

King  Edward  and  his  Queen  at  once  sent  con¬ 
tributions  ;  the  newspapers  and,  especially,  the 
“  Daily  Telegraph,”  appealed  for  the  Fund  ;  the 
street-hawkers  of  Ludgate  Hill  had  a  penny  col¬ 
lection  for  him  who  had  proved  their  friend,  pre¬ 
venting  their  exile  from  under  the  shadow  of 
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St.  Paul’s  ;  the  Mayors  and  Mayoresses  of  the 
London  boroughs  met  to  confer  and  to  urge  for¬ 
ward  the  practical  side  of  the  campaign.  There 
was  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Guildhall,  given 
for  sale  by  many  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day  ; 
the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  collected 
money ;  the  Savage  Club  organised  a  great  show 
at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre  ;  there  were  appeals  for 
the  Fund  in  synagogue,  chapel  and  church,  as 
well  as  in  theatre,  circus  (Hengler’s)  and  music- 
hall. 

A  concert  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  ;  the 
Ancient  Society  of  Cogers  also  gave  one  for  the 
cause  in  the  Egyptian  Hall ;  balls  and  dances  to 
help  the  Fund  were  enjoyed  in  East  and  West 
London ;  at  Wonderland,  a  hall  of  boxing  in 
Whitechapel,  pugilists  and  their  friends  held  a 
benefit  performance  of  fisticuffs  which  was  even 
excitedly  successful ;  the  City  Companies,  as 
always,  gave  generous  grants  ;  so  did  the  City  Cor¬ 
poration  very  generously— £1,000  there  and  then, 
and  the  pledge  of  an  annual  subscription  of  £100. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund  contributed 
£1,600  ;  the  National  Sunday  League,  with  a  big 
concert  at  the  Alhambra,  began  personally  and 
financially  their  unfailing  support  of  the  Fund  and 
of  Alton ;  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  company 
played  4  4  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  ’  ’  at  Clapham  ; 

Lewis  Waller  gave  a  matinee  performance  of 
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4  4  Robin  Hood  ’  9  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  ;  and  the 
Dickens  Fellowship  one  of  44  The  House  of 
Dombey  ”  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  in  Dept¬ 
ford. 

The  greatest  of  these  offerings  of  the  ever- 
generous  company  of  actors  and  actresses  was, 
however,  the  matinee  at  Drury  Lane,  a  monster 
affair,  whereto  44  the  profession  ”  rallied  heartily. 
The  principal  dish  was  a  prehistoric  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show,  based  upon  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed’s  series  of 
44  Peeps  ”  in  44  Punch,”  showing  our  hairy  fore¬ 
fathers,  with  strangely  charming,  smooth  and 
beautiful  brides,  or  otherwise,  playing  among 
crags  and  boulders  hide-and-seek  with  the  great 
reptiles  who  lived  in  the  swamps  and  slimes  of  the 
primordial  existence. 

For  this  one  occasion  the  dinosaurus  and  his 
horny-mouthed,  spike-backed,  slithery  cardboard 
cousins  were  tamed  and  harnessed  ;  so  that  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  with  their  aid  and  its  own 
peculiar  circumstance — a  barbarian  City  Marshal, 
blatant  bands,  police,  sword-bearer,  mace  and  all 
— could  rumble  through  the  painted  avenues  of  a 
pantomime  reign  and  region  of  tooth-and-claw. 

Y et  even  over-topping  that  mighty  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  fine  effort,  kindly  feeling  and  laughter  was 
the  Queen’s  Fete  in  the  Mansion  House. 

Queen  Alexandra,  whose  gentle  heart  has 
always  prompted  her  to  help  the  poorer  and 
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weaker  things  of  life,  was  its  inspiration.  She 
opened  the  Fete  in  person,  and  thereby  inau¬ 
gurated  three  great  days  of  beneficence  and  almost 
whirlwind  joy. 

The  spirit  of  generosity  unfurled  her  roseate 
and  golden  wings  and  flew — but  after  such  a  topsy 
figure  as  that,  how  is  it  possible  to  catalogue  mere 
details,  manifold,  multitudinous,  breathless,  and 
sometimes  even  awe-inspiring,  though  they 
were  ? 

The  Fete  produced  £12,000  ;  and  out  of  it  was 
born,  for  permanence,  the  Queen  Alexandra 
League,  which  every  year  collects  from  young 
sympathisers  all  over  the  country,  hundreds  of 
pounds  for  their  crippled  brothers  and  sisters. 

Throughout  the  year  the  volume  of  kindness, 
the  flow  of  most  actual  beneficence,  was  so  great 
that,  characteristically,  Sir  William  wished  that 
he  had  asked  for  more. 

If  I  had  known,”  said  he,  “  as  much  at  the 
beginning  of  my  year  of  office  as  I  did  at  the  end, 
I  would  have  got  more  ;  but  perhaps  I  have  made 
up  for  it  since.” 

As,  truly,  he  has  done ;  for  nowadays  it  costs 
annually  as  much  to  run  Alton  with  the  Hayling 
Island  extension  as  the  total  sum  he  asked  for  in 
his  year  of  mayoralty  and  triumphant  appeal ;  and 
he  has  6 6  got  ”  it  every  time. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  appeal  was  due  to 
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Sir  Ernest  Flower,  who,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  secretary-organiser  was  required,  offered  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  and  did  so  volun¬ 
tarily.  He  had  a  room  in  the  Mansion  House,  for 
his  office,  with  a  small  staff. 

Sir  William  Dunn,  also,  worked  hard  for  the 
future  Alton,  and  became  the  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  Fund  and  a  Trustee.  Throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hospital  he  has  been  a  very  respon¬ 
sible  partner  in  the  enterprise. 

So  much  for  the  business  and  practical  side  of 
the  movement.  Financially,  the  launching  of  the 
scheme  was  secure  ;  but  what  of  the  thing  itself, 
the  diviner  thing? 

The  idea,  at  the  beginning,  was  to  establish — 
somewhere  ;  and  where  was  very  uncertain- — an 
institution  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  tuber¬ 
culous  crippled  children. 

Nothing  like  the  present  Alton  was  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  most  aspiring  visions  of  the  Founder, 
or  of  anyone  else,  then.  He  was  hoping  to  build 
a  hospital,  hardly  more  ambitious  than  a  con¬ 
valescent  home,  where  the  small  sufferers  could  be 
tended  and  cared  for — nursed  rather  than  cured. 

That  was  in  the  beginning. 

And  where  was  it  to  be?  The  Providence, 
which  often,  it  seems,  works  through  coincidences 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  fiction,  assisted 
there ;  for  the  very  buildings  and  the  generous 
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estate,  even  the  Alton  that  we  know,  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  occupied  and  used. 

The  44  Daily  Telegraph”  was  interesting  itself 
particularly  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  venture,  for  the 
cause’s  sake  and  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  old  association  together  on  behalf  of  the 
young  cripples  of  London. 

It  had  started  a  new  fund  and  collected  moneys  ; 
and  then,  through  one  of  its  chief  representatives, 
Mr.  J.  Hall  Richardson,  it  discovered  the  home 
for  the  future  Hospital  and  College. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Hall  Richardson  knew  of 
seventy  acres  of  sloping  grass-land,  with  a  chalk 
subsoil,  about  two  miles  from  the  railway-station 
at  Alton,  possessing  a  siding  and  a  platform  of  its 
own  ;  and  two  blocks  of  wooden  buildings  erected 
in  1903  as  a  hospital — named  after  Princess 
Louise,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  —  for  soldiers 
wounded  in  the  South  African  War. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  and  equipment  had 
in  large  measure  been  met  by  the  contributions  to 
the  44  Absent-Minded  Beggar”  Fund,  as  it  was 
called,  established  by  the  44  Daily  Mail”  in  the 
generous  fervour  of  those  war  years. 

But  times,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doctors,  had 
healed  the  wounded  and  emptied  the  Hospital. 
And  there  it  was  standing,  untenanted  and  un¬ 
used,  with  damp  creeping  through  it,  and  neglect 
and  decay  threatening  a  sure  destruction. 
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The  land  and  the  property  belonged  to  the  War 
Office ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  transfer  a 
Government  estate  to  private  enterprise;  even 
when  that  enterprise  was  devoted  entirely  to 
philanthropic  ends,  would  be  too  much  for  mortal 
effort  and  patience.  The  demons  of  red  tape,  with 
their  wands  of  sealing-wax,  the  everlasting  influ¬ 
ences  of  dilatoriness  and  delay,  would  have  risen  in 
their  obstinacy  and  screamed,  no. 

Happily  at  that  juncture  Mr.  (the  present 
Lord)  Haldane  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
W ar  ;  and  at  the  interview  which  passed  between 
him  and  Treloar  he  proved  not  only  character¬ 
istically  sympathetic  but  willing  and  able  to 
arrange  and  do. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  effect 
the  transfer;  so,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
a  small  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  the  War  Minister,  and  rapidly  passed 
through  its  formal  stages,  whereby  the  thing  was 
done  and  the  ideal  which  long  before  had  sprung 
to  birth  in  the  hearts  of  the  Treloars  found 
tangible  expression  and  a  home. 

Then  as  to  the  name. 

Almost  endless  confabulation  resulted  over  the 
title.  Should  it  be  this;  should  it  be  that? — as 
always.  It  is  a  problem  known  to  every  minor 
poet  and  major  novelist. 

Eventually  the  name  was  settled.  At  first  it 
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was,  44  The  Lord  Mayor  Treloar’s  Cripples’ 
Home  ” — for  that  expressed  the  full  extent  of 
the  purpose  then  ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  became, 
as  it  has  remained,  and  will  remain  so  long  as  the 
material  expression  of  a  noble  idea  is  capable  of 
existence — “  The  Lord  Mayor  Treloar  Cripples’ 
Hospital  and  College.” 

Sir  William  was  a  good  deal  chaffed  at  the  time 
by  his  friends  and  colleagues,  who  saw,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  see,  in  that  name,  the  loud  suggestion 
of  self-advertisement.  But,  indeed,  the  idea  of 
so  calling  it  was  not  his  own  ;  the  real  4  4  culprit  ’  ’ 
being  Sir  William  Soulsby,  his  official  secretary, 
who  cited  the  precedents  of  Gresham  College, 
Morden  College,  the  Wilson  Trust,  Aske’s 
Haberdashers’  School,  Archbishop  Tenison’s 
Grammar  School,  and  so  on,  as  justifying  the  use 
of  his  name  and  office  in  the  title  of  his  Home. 

Treloar  was  always  strangely  pleased  by  the 
way  of  it.  It  amused  him  to  think  that  while 
every  other  Lord  Mayor — from  the  first,  Fitz 
Alwyn,  to  him  who  is  to  be  elected  this  next 
Michaelmas  Day — could  hold  the  title  only  for  his 
year,  he  would  enjoy  it  always  through  the  name 
of  the  Hospital. 

So  much  for  the  structure  and  the  establish¬ 
ment,  already  waiting  there,  requiring  restoration 
and  a  renewed  equipment  but  yet  available  ;  await- 
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ing,  also,  the  personnel  that  was  to  use  it  as  the 
instrument  for  the  work,  the  great  work,  the 
vastly  greater  and  more  valuable  work  than  any¬ 
one  then  dreamed  of,  that  it  was  to  do.  Anyhow, 
Alton  was  born. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  HOSPITAL 

At  last  the  dream  had  come  to  the  stage  and  pro¬ 
cesses  that  were  to  make  it  real.  The  structure 
in  the  rough  was  there  ;  but  how  to  give  it  life,  to 
turn  its  potential  resources  to  actuality  and  use¬ 
fulness  ? 

The  first  necessity  was  personal ;  for  obviously 
a  Medical  Superintendent  was  required  at  once  to 
direct  the  venture  ;  and  the  choice  to  be  made  was 
one  that  caused  the  Founder  of  Alton  an  infinite 
measure  of  perplexity. 

For  on  the  face  of  it,  the  opportunity  for  an 
excellent  man  was  not  very  clear  ;  while  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  of  such  poor  dimensions  and  the  salary 
offered — a  mere  £200 — was  so  small,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  attract,  and,  indeed,  did 
not  attract  the  right  man.  To  be  hidden  away 
in  the  country,  establishing  a  hospital  which  led  to 
nowhere  in  particular ! 

The  perplexities  of  the  F ounder  grew  worse  as 
he  found  it  difficult,  and  for  the  time  impossible, 
to  provide  the  need.  He  was  bound  by  the  con¬ 
ditions.  A  salary  that  might  have  allured  a  first- 
rate  man  was  not  available  and,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  was  forbidden.  What  was  to  be  done? 
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Once  again,  the  discerning  fortune — or  the 
Providence — which  has  attended  this  Alton  ven¬ 
ture  throughout,  solved  the  problem  and  relieved 
the  perplexities. 

A  young  surgeon,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Dr.  Henry  Gauvain, 
had  attracted  the  interest  of  Treloar,  whose  func¬ 
tion  as  an  alderman  it  had  been  sometimes  to  v  isit 
the  Hospital  in  Smithfield  to  carry  out  a  periodical 
formality. 

As  often  is  so,  at  the  first  of  those  formal  meet¬ 
ings  neither  he  nor  Gauvain  had  any  idea  of  the 
long,  intimate  and  beneficent  association  that  was 
to  link  them ;  but  even  then  the  beginnings  of  a 
mutual  affection  were  laid. 

Yet  the  discovery  of  a  medical  superintendent 
appeared  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  need  was  advertised ;  but  a  suitable  man 
did  not  apply ;  until  the  necessity  was  desperate 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Founder  great.  For  if  an 
appropriate  superintendent  did  not  appear,  what 
would  become  of  the  scheme  for  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  the  thousands? 

Impulse — a  vivid  Treloarian  characteristic,  and 
the  main  cause  of  his  successes  in  choosing,  as  well 
as  of  his  rare  mistakes — led  him  then  to  ask  his 
young  friend  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  to  accept  the 
post. 

Very  naturally,  Gauvain  declined  the  offer  ;  for, 
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deeply  as  already  he  had  come  to  revere  and 
admire  the  Alderman,  his  ambitions  did  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  He  had  made  no  particular  study 
of  the  illnesses  and  diseases  of  children. 

His  special  study  was  Gynaecology,  a  province 
of  science  in  which  he  had  already  made  special 
study,  while  there  were  prospects  ahead  for  him 
almost  absolutely  certain — an  university  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Canada,  a  lectureship  with  an  admirable 
emolument ;  and,  best  of  all  to  the  eager,  aspiring 
student,  exceptional  opportunities  for  research  in 
his  own  selected  department  of  science. 

Briefly,  there  before  him  was  the  chosen  career 
plainly  marked  out,  and  in  all  probability  avail¬ 
able.  The  uncertainties  were  few  and  the  odds 
were  good  that  the  desired  and  desirable  post  in 
Canada  would  be  his. 

And  then,  in  the  face  of  such  prospect,  came 
the  offer  of  the  work  at  Alton — to  superintend  an 
undeveloped  country  hospital,  little  more  than  a 
convalescent  home,  for  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Although  he  refused  the  offer,  Treloar  asked 
that  before  he  gave  his  final  66  No,??  Gauvain 
would  call  on  him  and  talk  over — say,  the  needs  of 
the  new  hospital  ?  For,  truly,  in  his  inexperience 
of  this  sort  of  work  and  his  much  increased  per¬ 
plexities,  Treloar  needed  the  counsel  of  a  fresh  and 
unbiassed  mind. 
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Gauvain  went ;  and  they  talked  of  the  future  of 
Alton.  The  possibilities  were  not  alluring.  No 
golden  road  marched  to  that  Samarkand. 

But  such  was  the  influence  on  the  young  doctor 
of  the  luminous  personality  of  the  Alderman,  that, 
despite  ambitions  and  all  else,  he,  too,  followed 
an  impulse  and  actually  accepted  the  post.  For 
the  merely  personal  reason  that  the  lovable  char¬ 
acter  of  Sir  William  Treloar  had  prevailed,  he 
answered  Yes ;  and  abided  by  the  decision. 

Then,  on  the  next  day,  came  the  offer  from 
Canada — of  the  university  post,  the  lectureship 
with  its  emoluments,  and  the  wide  possibilities  of 
research  and  fame. 

Dr.  Gauvain  kept  to  his  word.  He  had  given 
his  promise  to  the  Alderman  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  sacrifice  made.  He  had  only  to  speak  and  the 
permission  to  withdraw  would  have  been  given ; 
but  nothing  was  asked,  and  so,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  was  destined  to  make  Alton  the  brilliant 
success  it  has  become  ;  but  the  joy  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  must  have  been  coloured  with  much  of  that 
sombre  and  obstinate  philosophy  which  is  the  only 
available  resource  against  the  irony  of  the  gods. 

The  work,  so  far  as  affected  the  future  Alton, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  even  roughly 
pioneer.  The  buildings  were  available  ;  but  they 
had  to  be  adapted,  re-fitted,  and  equipped.  So 
far  as  concerned  the  needs  of  the  cripple  children 
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suffering  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bones 
and  joints  for  whom  the  Hospital  was  intended, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  empty. 

It  must  have  been  a  dark  and  groping  labour  in 
the  earliest  months  for  those  who  had  to  prepare 
the  place  for  the  patients  soon  to  come.  There 
was  little  time  to  spare  and  much  to  do. 

For  the  domestic  side  Treloar  made,  also,  an 
excellent  choice.  All  who  have  seen  Matron  ” 
at  work  will  realise  the  great  value  of  her  services 
to  Alton.  Everything  on  the  home  side  of  the 
Hospital,  for  the  nurses  and  the  domestic  staff,  as 
well  as  for  the  patients,  had  to  be  planned,  pro¬ 
cured,  provided  ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  done. 

Miss  Janet  Robertson  has  an  unusual  gift  of 
combining  a  rapid  capacity  for  work  with  an  equal 
power  of  sympathy  ;  a  gift  for  securing  discipline 
with  a  natural  kindness  which  finds  a  reward  in  the 
confidence  and  happiness  of  those  associated  with 
her.  Once  again  Treloar  had  judged  and  chosen 
rightly ;  but  in  this  case  actually  the  determining 
factor  was  Miss  Robertson’s  surname — it  had 
been  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother. 

Rapidly,  through  the  willingness  of  the  workers 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  Founder  for  the  Hos¬ 
pital  to  be  doing  its  work,  the  chaos  was  reduced 
and  transformed  to  order  so  that  the  first  batch 
of  patients  could  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  he  and  Gauvain  had  visited  the 
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hospital  at  Berck-sur-Mer  near  Boulogne,  where 
open-air  treatment  was  already  applied  to  the 
needs  of  tuberculous  cripple  children — with  dif¬ 
ferences  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the  methods 
of  Alton  ;  and  afterwards  the  doctor  went  by 
himself  to  examine  a  number  of  institutions, 
with  similar  aims  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

At  last  came  the  great  day  of  the  opening. 
Appropriately,  on  this  occasion  it  was  no  formal 
affair  with  ceremonious  speeches  and  the  self- 
advertising  pomposities  of  tufted  do-nothings ; 
but  the  right  thing,  significant  and  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity,  the  actual  carrying-in  of  the 
children. 

On  September  7th,  1908,  the  first  of  the  little 
patients,  in  number  eighteen,  entered  the  beloved 
portals.  They  were  met  at  the  station  by  Sir 
William  and  his  wife  and  borne  to  the  Hospital, 
two  miles  distant,  in  carriages  and  carts — be  sure, 
a  happy  progress  of  hope  and  promise. 

From  that  small  beginning  the  stream  of  cases 
continued  and  grew,  until  by  the  day  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  death,  a  total  of  8,642  had  passed  through 
the  Hospital  and  the  College. 

Without  his  dream,  his  courage  and  insistence, 
that  pathetic  brigade  of  the  youthful  deformed 
and  suffering  would  long  ago  have  been  lost 
among  the  final  shadows  and  never  would  have 
known  the  rich  delights,  seldom  realised  by  the 
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normal  strong  and  the  healthy,  of  the  restoration 
and  usefulness  which,  after  all,  was  given  to  them. 

They  were  wounded  and  broken ;  and  he  gave 
them  strength  and  hope  and  the  joy  of  living. 

On  that  September  day  the  triumph  of  Alton 
dawned. 

But  the  dawn  soon  was  followed  by  a  darkness  ; 
for  in  July  of  the  next  year  Lady  Treloar  died. 
As  was  also  to  be  the  privilege  of  her  husband, 
she  had  died  when  her  particular  work  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  well  done.  For  this  inspiration, 
realised  so  eagerly,  in  large  part  had  been  hers  as 
well  as  his  ;  and  he  never  forgot  her  title  and 
right  to  be  regarded  as  the  Foundress  of  the 
Hospital. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  everything 
went  well  from  the  beginning  ;  for  it  was  not  so. 

The  first  two  years  at  Alton  were  a  period  of 
unsubdued  anxiety  to  the  Founder  and  to  the 
chief  of  those  who  worked  with  him ;  for  failure 
threatened  throughout  that  period.  The  Hos¬ 
pital  depended  on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming. 

In  the  wonderful  success  that  at  last  has  come 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  at  one  time  the  Hos¬ 
pital  very  narrowly  escaped  being  shut  down  after 
the  first  two  years.  But  so  it  was. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  really  the  need  of 
adjustment. 
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The  curative  policy  of  the  Hospital  in  those 
early  days  was  determined  by  a  voluntary  Medical 
Board  of  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons, 
who  advised  Treloar  as  to  the  type  of  case  which 
most  urgently  needed  treatment.  Rules  for 
admission  were,  therefore,  drawn  up  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  admit  patients  of  either  sex  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  suffering  from  or  crippled 
by  tuberculosis. 

Cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  excluded. 
It  was  the  original  idea  of  the  Medical  Board  that 
such  cases  should  be  admitted,  and  if  operative 
treatment  were  required  that  these  cases  should 
return  to  the  surgeon  who  had  sent  them  in  ;  but, 
with  the  large  number  of  patients  admitted,  the 
return  of  cases  for  operative  treatment  to  London 
or  other  localities  soon  proved  to  be  impracticable. 
Moreover,  it  speedily  became  evident  that  if  the 
cases  admitted  were  to  benefit  adequately  by 
treatment  at  Alton,  the  decision  of  the  doctor  at 
Alton  must  be  final  as  to  what  type  of  treatment, 
operative  or  otherwise,  should  be  adopted. 

The  original  idea  of  returning  the  patients  for 
operative  treatment  was,  therefore,  abandoned, 
and  the  work  was  continued  at  Alton. 

The  method  of  treatment  known  as  4  ‘  con¬ 
servative  9  9  was  evolved  and  has  been  pursued 
until  the  present  day.  By  this  method,  while 
deformities  were  gradually,  safely  and  success* 
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fully  corrected,  yet  operations  became  rarely 
necessary  on  active  tuberculous  foci  of  disease. 
Hitherto,  the  chief  method  of  treatment  had  been 
to  operate  on  such  conditions  ;  but  gradually  a 
more  humane  and  very  much  more  successful 
method  of  treatment  was  evolved,  and  has  since 
been  practised  with  unvarying  good  fortune. 
This  treatment  was  at  first  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion,  but  soon  it  was  established  firmly,  and 
long  ere  this  has  received  the  full  approval,  not 
only  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Hospital  but  of 
the  medical  world  generally. 

The  mortality  of  the  cases  where  operative 
treatment  had  been  undertaken  was  found  to  be 
extremely  high,  and  many  of  those  who  survived 
such  operations  were  left  hopelessly  crippled  and 
often  with  discharging  wounds  which  resisted  all 
efforts  of  amendment.  Indeed,  the  mortality 
following  operative  treatment  in  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  spine  has  been  estimated  at 
75  per  cent.  Under  the  methods  of  treatment 
introduced  at  Alton  the  mortality  has  dropped 
enormously,  and  for  all  types  of  cases  it  does  not 
exceed  about  3  per  cent,  of  those  treated — a 
notable  advance  on  the  older  methods  and  an 
advance  which  has  earned  widespread  recognition. 

Meanwhile,  the  anxieties  of  the  Founder  were 
very  acute.  If,  after  all,  the  Hospital  were  to 
fail  ?  .  .  . 
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Treloar  was  often  the  prey  to  worries,  although 
his  anxieties  might  be  veiled  by  mirthfulness  and 
a  chaffing  jollity  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  during 
the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Hospital, 
there  was  not  one  waking  hour  in  which  he  was 
free  from  the  shadows  of  the  fear  of  failure. 

But,  at  last,  the  tide  turned.  Success  began 
and  grew  ;  it  went  on  as  still  it  goes  on.  Money 
came  readily  in  from  new  and  from  old  sub¬ 
scribers. 

For  the  third  year — and  the  first  time,  the  con¬ 
tributions  were  sufficient  for  the  work  :  and  never 
again  has  there  been  a  lack  of  cases  or  a  deficit  in 
the  year’s  accounts ;  although  extensions  have 
been  made,  homes  for  the  nurses  and  the  domes¬ 
tic  staff  built ;  with  an  electricity  power-house,  a 
laundry  and  a  finely  equipped  kitchen  ;  the  Hay- 
ling  Island  sea-side  branch — itself  an  adventure — 
has  been  successfully  established  ;  an  operating- 
theatre,  a  sterilising  room,  a  plaster-room,  a 
44  dark  room”  for  the  ever-necessary  photo¬ 
graphy,  nowadays  the  voluntary  work  of  Lady 
Gauvain,  a  Pasteurising  chamber,  and  an  X-ray 
room  built ;  successful  piggeries  and  a  poultry 
farm,  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  profitably 
developed,  and  many  things  else. 

Of  the  scientific  triumphs  of  Alton  much  has 
been  and  far  more  can  be  told ;  but  in  this  per¬ 
sonal  book  it  is  only  possible  to  give  it  in  outline, 
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though  Treloar  is  entitled  to  a  very  great  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  success,  because  once  his 
confidence  was  given  he  never  withdrew  it,  but 
supported  the  inspirations  and  energy  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  colleague  with  all  his  heart  and  capacity. 

Soon  Alton  became  not  only  the  pioneer  insti¬ 
tution  for  tuberculous  cripple  children  in  this 
country ;  but  positively  the  first  hospital  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Without  exaggeration  its 
cures  have  been  wonderful. 

Of  the  small  cripples  whose  deformities  were 
due  to  tuberculosis,  who  came  to  Alton,  nearly 
95  per  cent,  have  been  sent  away  with  the  disease 
arrested  and  their  curved  spines  and  crooked  limbs 
straightened. 

This  marvellous  result  has  not  been  attained 
without  much  pre-vision  and  care,  courage,  devo¬ 
tion,  skill  and  patience.  Patience,  indeed,  has 
been  a  most  necessary  quality  at  Alton ;  for  the 
average  stay  of  a  child-patient  there  is  about  a 
year  and  a  third  ;  and  to  few  hospitals  would  such 
a  protracted  average  period  be  possible. 

The  long  stay  has  results  of  human  value 
beyond  the  merely  curative  ;  for  the  Hospital 
takes  in  children  at  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  their  lives  and  through  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  happiness  and  the  excellent  teaching  they 
receive  from  certificated  teachers  who  are  blessed 
with  the  insight  of  kindness,  the  long  stay  in  the 
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Hospital  must  leave  with  them  a  refining  and 
enduring  influence. 

Patients  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles ;  while  a  few  have  come  from  the 
Colonies. 

During  the  War  there  was  a  determined  little 
pro-German  girl  from  South  Africa  ;  whose  fierce 
demeanour,  however,  soon  subsided  before  the 
gentleness  of  the  nurses  and  the  attentions  of 
Miss  Treloar,  who  visited  her  whenever  she  was 
at  Alton  to  talk  the  deutsch  which,  in  spite  of 
her  British  parentage,  was  all  the  child  could 
speak. 

The  case  of  Ada  Phillips  was  rather  interesting. 
In  1912  at  the  age  of  five,  she  had  been  sent  from 
Johannesburg  to  the  Charlottenburg  Hospital, 
Berlin,  for  treatment  for  tuberculous  spine 
disease.  She  made  fair  progress  there  and  was 
very  well  treated,  until  some  time  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War  when  the  hospital  was  required 
for  wounded  German  soldiers. 

The  child  was  discharged  on  the  grounds  that 
the  disease  was  arrested.  She  was  sent  to  a  cot¬ 
tage  home  and  put  in  the  charge  of  a  peasant 
woman  who  treated  her  unkindty,  made  her  do 
heavy  work,  fed  her  poorly  and  generally  neg¬ 
lected  her.  Through  the  intervention  of  a  doctor 
and  a  local  nurse  she  was  removed  from  the  home, 
and  smuggled  into  Holland ;  where,  after  a  long 
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and  tedious  journey,  she  came  under  the  care  of 
a  lady  who  was  looking  after  disabled  British 
soldiers.  She  was  sent  to  England  and  promptly 
came  to  Alton. 

Ada  was  found  on  admission  to  the  Hospital 
still  to  be  suffering  from  active  spinal  disease  with 
abscess  formation,  while  through  the  neglect  she 
had  suffered  in  Germany  she  was  brought  to  a 
“sinus”  condition — that  is,  she  had  many  run¬ 
ning  abcesses.  She  was  very  shy  and  frightened  : 
and  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  her  native 
speech. 

At  once  attempts  were  made  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  parents,  who  still  were  in  South  Africa  ; 
and  after  some  months  the  search  was  successful. 
They  had  lost  sight  of  her,  had  received  no  news 
of  her  for  more  than  three  years.  After  another 
three  years’  stay  in  the  Hospital  Ada  was  abso¬ 
lutely  cured  ;  and  was  fetched  and  taken  back  to 
the  Transvaal  by  her  mother,  whom  the  child, 
not  having  seen  her  for  eight  years,  had  entirely 
forgotten. 

To  return  to  the  detail  of  the  Hospital  work. 
There  is  an  out-patient  department  in  London 
which  is  visited  every  week  by  the  Medical  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  there  the  after  care  of  the  patients 
is  continued. 

As  soon  as  it  is  decided  that  a  child  needs  the 
treatment  provided  in  the  Hospital,  he  (or  she) 
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is  taken  to  Alton  and  placed  in  a  separate  cubicle 
in  one  of  the  two  Observation  wards,  there  to 
stay  for  a  quarantine  period  of  at  least  a  fortnight. 

During  that  time  the  case  is  thoroughly  studied, 
notes  are  taken,  the  course  of  special  treatment 
necessary  is  planned,  an  examination  by  X-rays 
is  made,  and  splints  for  the  enclosure  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  deformed  back,  or  limb,  or  hip,  or 
whatever  it  be,  are  constructed ;  while  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  intelligence  and  education  possessed  by 
the  child  is  recorded.  These  preliminaries,  care¬ 
fully  and  sympathetically  carried  out,  enable  him 
to  be  transferred  to  the  ward  wherein  he  will 
receive  the  treatment  most  appropriate  to  his 
condition  and  age. 

From  the  earliest  moment  possible  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  an  open-air  life  are  used.  This  must 
be  done  gradually,  of  course  ;  but  discrimination 
is  shown  in  every  individual  case  and  soon  the 
patient  is  acclimatised. 

In  the  summer-time  not  only  are  the  children 
out  in  the  sun  all  the  day  long,  receiving  the 
health-giving  properties  of  his  warmth  and  light ; 
but  through  every  night  they  sleep,  as  still  as 
statues  in  the  best  of  sleep,  on  open  verandahs, 
with  only  a  roof  overhead  to  protect  them  from 
the  rain. 

The  sun  is,  however,  the  greatest  influence  of 
stimulation  and  healing  at  Alton  (as  everywhere 
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else) — when  they  can  get  him  :  and  the  children 
revel  in  the  joy  of  it.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  them  whether  the  sun  is  shining 
or  not.  On  a  dull  day  often  they  are  listless  ;  but 
they  are  lively  enough  when  the  solar  rays  are 
bright.  They  laugh  and  chatter  and  do  their 
lessons ,  or  their  basket-making,  with  zest ;  and 
the  4  4  walking  cases  ?  ?  go  out  to  the  stretches  of 
grass  in  the  Hospital  grounds,  or  up  to  the  Alex¬ 
andra  woods  to  get  closer  to  Nature,  that  kindly 
nurse  and  mother  to  all  of  us,  but  of  whom  very 
few  of  them  had  had  much  acquaintance  before 
they  came  into  Hampshire. 

For  it  must  be  remembered,  as  the  Founder  of 
Alton  in  his  earliest  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  had  pointed  out,  that  Tuberculosis  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  squalor  and  the  slums ;  and  although 
many  of  its  victims  are  not  slum-children,  yet 
most  of  those  who  are  brought  to  the  Hospital 
come  from  very  poor  conditions. 

So  that  the  wild  flowers  and  the  numerous  birds 
which  throng  this  part  of  Hampshire,  and  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  flourish  in  the  generous 
grounds,  are  often  as  a  book  of  wonderful  revela¬ 
tion  to  those  seekers  on  their  crutches  who  now 
for  the  first  time  glimpse  the  lustrous  and  melo¬ 
dious  delights  of  the  beautiful  world. 

But  the  sun  in  his  splendour  is  ever  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bringer  of  happiness  there,  as  also  he  is  the 
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bringer  of  health.  It  is  little  wonder  that  in  the 
ages  of  the  fresher  wisdom  of  men  he  was  wor¬ 
shipped  as  divine.  If  only  we  of  these  islands 
could  be  sure  of  the  appearance  of  his  majesty ! 
If  only  we  had  more  of  him,  enough  of  him ! 

While  the  fresh  air  and  plentiful  food,  the  milk 
and  especially  the  meat* — for  the  children  eat  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  meat — are  fortifying  the 
body  and  vitalising  the  blood,  the  doctor  is  quietly 
at  work  persuading  the  distorted  limbs  into  shape¬ 
liness. 

The  plaster-room  is  among  the  most  valuable 
departments  of  the  Hospital,  for  there  casts  of 
the  deformities  are  moulded,  and  from  these  casts 
splints  are  made  into  which  the  recalcitrant  limb 
or  corpus  is  strapped  and  pressed  slowly,  per¬ 
sistently,  a  process  of  patient  months,  until  the 
malformation  is  counteracted. 

Often  the  child  must  lie  for  weeks  and  months 
in  a  restricted  position  ;  but  there  is  no  monotony 
or  sense  of  restraint  in  the  posture  for  him — the 
kindly  nurses  see  to  that.  He  has  occupation 
and  amusements  enough — toys  and  picture-books 
and  entertainments — and  does  not  feel  con¬ 
strained. 

This  condition  may  appear  impossible  to  visi¬ 
tors  who  notice  the  rows  of  patients  lying  motion- 

*  I  notice  that  in  191 6  £l60  a  month  was  spent  upon  meat, 
and  that  sixty  gallons  of  milk  were  consumed  daily. 
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less  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  bound  in  splints  and 
sometimes  with  long  weights  dangling  at  the  end 
of  their  beds  to  keep  the  patient  and  his  splint  in 
place ;  but  yet  the  condition  is  easily  tolerable  to 
these  children  who  have  grown  gradually  used  to 
it,  and  have  always  plenty  of  gladness. 

Such  in  very  brief  is  a  suggestion  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  at  Alton  and  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  there. 

The  principles  employed  have  been  similar 
throughout  the  period  of  its  existence  ;  but  as 
knowledge  and  experience  have  grown,  so  the 
work  has  become  specialised  and  yet  has 
broadened. 

The  Hayling  Island  branch,  to  be  dealt  with 
shortly,  has  been  established  and  opened  ;  while 
at  Alton  itself  a  Light  department,  containing 
the  very  latest  kinds  of  curative  lamps  has  been 
installed.  That  also  must  be  referred  to  in 
brevity  later  on,  for  it  was  the  last  process  in  this 
great  enterprise  for  the  Hospital  on  which  Sir 
William  Treloar  was  occupied  before  his  days 
closed. 

Alton,  that  dream  of  a  carpet-merchant  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  has  been  realised  triumphantly. 
It  is,  and  it  long  will  be,  aye,  it  always  will  be, 
for  its  fame  and — far  better  than  that — its  almost 
sacred  usefulness  are  very  strongly  established. 

The  influence  of  Alton  on  scientific  research 
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and  endeavour  has  become  far-reaching.  The 
Hospital  is  visited  by  experts  in  all  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery  and  by  students  of  the  cura¬ 
tive  properties  of  light. 

Already  its  work  and  example  have  been  widely 
followed ;  and  its  enterprise  and  experiments 
imitated ;  it  is  the  parent  and  pattern  and  ideal 
of  establishments  carrying  on  a  similar  work  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  the  word  went  forth  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  that  the  progress  of  that 
evil  thing,  Tuberculosis,  was  stayed ;  its  power 
has  declined  and  is  diminishing,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  comparatively  not  very  far  hence, 
it  will  be  numbered,  with  smallpox,  as  one  of  the 
evils  and  scourges  of  the  world  which  have  ceased 
to  be. 

Alton  is  a  prominent  cause  of  that  victory  over 
suffering  and  death.  But  while  the  scientific  and 
healing  results  of  the  Hospital  are  absolute  ;  even 
finer  yet  is  the  personal  happiness  there  abound¬ 
ing.  Never  was  there,  for  never  could  there  be, 
a  hospital  more  entirely  joyful ;  and  in  that  respect 
the  gladness  has  come  straight  from  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Founder. 

He  selected  for  his  principal  workers  happy 
people,  and  they,  too,  have  chosen  happy  people 
to  work  with  them. 

The  place  is  thronged  with  a  sense  of  quiet  re- 
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joicing.  It  has  laughter.  It  has  kindness  and 
friendliness.  The  nurses  love  their  charges  and 
their  love  is  returned  by  the  children  with  such 
ample  measure  that,  except  for  the  few  inevitable 
tears  which  sometimes  accompany  pain,  almost 
the  only  weeping  known  at  Alton  comes  when 
the  child,  his  long  period  of  treatment  ended  and 
himself  cured,  must  go  away  home. 

Sir  William,  in  an  article  on  46  The  Cure  of 
Tuberculous  Children,”*  pointed  this  truth. 

“It  is,  for  example,”  said  he,  “almost  sad¬ 
dening  sometimes  when  a  little  child  of  four  or 
five  years,  who  has  spent  perhaps  a  third  of  its 
short  life  at  Alton,  is  going  away  practically 
cured ;  the  nurse  under  whose  charge  the  child 
has  been  is  in  tears  and  the  baby  is  miserable,  cry¬ 
ing.  Neither  of  them  can  bear  the  parting.  Such 
incidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  verily 
the  children  do  cling  round  your  heart.  I  re¬ 
member,  and  in  fact  I  shall  never  forget,  a  little 
boy  named  Victor.  He  was  four  when  I  first  saw 
him ;  he  was  very  ill,  he  had  spent  three  of  his 
four  years  in  bed,  partly  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  later  at  Alton.  He  was  very  fond 
of  bananas,  and  I  always  had  one  for  him  when 
I  went  down  to  see  him. 

“  I  loved  him  and  he  loved  me.  They  told  me 
that  he  was  always  excited,  and  his  little  face 

*  “  Nineteenth  Century  and  After/’  August  1918,  p.  295. 
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flushed  when  I  went  into  the  ward.  He  used  to 
ask  me  to  bring  him  a  toy  the  next  time  I  went, 
and  I  used  to  go  again  as  soon  as  I  could  :  some¬ 
times  he  wanted  a  watch,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  horse, 
a  cart,  a  ship,  a  gun.  I  always  took  him  some¬ 
thing  as  near  as  possible  to  his  wish.  On  the  last 
occasion  when  he  made  his  request  and  I  had 
answered  ‘Yes9  to  it,  he  brought  from  under 
his  bed-clothes  a  poor  little  daisy  and  gave  it  to 
me.  I  never  saw  him  again,  he  died  before  my 
next  visit.  I  shall  never  forget  Victor.99 

There  was  no  question  of  Treloar9s  happy  per¬ 
sonal  influence  on  the  children. 

Often  from  the  hill  overlooking  the  Hospital  he 
would  sit  and  watch  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
nurses  beside  the  rows  of  scarlet-counterpaned 
beds.  The  sight  and  the  thought  of  it  touched 
him  and  made  him  sad  and  very  happy. 

He  loved  the  children.  To  visit  the  wards  with 
him  was  a  revelation  of  their  affection  for  him. 
They  would  call  and  wave  their  hands  to  him. 
With  tiny  looking-glasses — for  each  child  seems 
to  have  a  private  looking-glass — the  lying-down 
cases,  of  which  there  are  a  large  proportion, 
would  follow  his  movements  closely.  He  would 
“dance"  to  them,  and  sometimes  sing;  would 
ask  them  questions  and  delight  in  repeating  his 
quaint  experiences  of  them. 

Of  the  little  boy  who,  having  been  asked  what 
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his  name  was,  answered  46  Georgie  ”  and  counter- 
questioned  with,  44  What’s  yours?” 

44  Willie,”  said  the  Founder,  and  44  Willie,” 
Treloar  remained  to  that  child  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  weeks  of  his  stay. 

One  girl  explained  to  her  mother  who  was  pay¬ 
ing  her  a  Sunday  visit,  44  Sir  William  is  the  man 
who  plays  with  us.  He  comes  in  often  ;  but  he 
does  not  sleep  in  our  ward.” 

And  I  cannot  do  better  in  my  wish  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  happiness  of  Alton  than  by  quoting  a 
letter  written  from  the  Hospital  by  a  boy  of  thir¬ 
teen,  who  evidently  was  discriminating  in  his 
choice  of  correspondents  : 

To  Dear  Queen  Alexandra, 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness 
for  giving  us  the  chocolates  and  toys.  We  are 
very  pleased  with  them.  I  come  from  Surrey  and 
I  am  14  years  old  in  November  and  have  been  here 
two  years.  I  have  got  two  bad  hips  and  a  knee, 
I  have  been  bad  nearly  five  years.  We  have 
school  and  we  are  all  making  baste  baskets  and 
like  to  do  them  very  much. 

In  the  summer  we  go  outside  and  we  have  our 
cloths  and  just  a  pair  of  bathing  draws  on  and  some 
go  as  brown  as  a  nigger.  Doctor  Gauvain  is 
pleased  when  we  go  brown.  I  am  like  a  nigger. 
We  had  the  chocolates  to  us  on  St.  Patrick’s 
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day  and  we  enjoyed  them  very  much.  I  have 
got  six  hundred  foreign  stamps  and  I  have  got  a 
album  to  put  them  in.  I  am  ever  so  much  better 
than  when  I  first  came  down  here.  My  father 
has  been  to  see  me  twice  to  see  me,  I  have  got  a 
Uncle  out  in  South  Africa  a  Transport  driver.  I 
am  in  bed  and  have  got  weights  hanging  from 
each  leg.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  go  out 
and  get  brown  and  we  are  all  quite  happy.  The 
College  boys  are  training  to  be  scouts,  they  went 
to  Aldershot  and  were  inspected  by  Baden  Powell, 
they  have  a  march  round. 

After  we  had  the  chocolates  we  cheered  for  you 
and  then  cheered  for  Sir  William  Treloar.  When 
we  were  cheering  for  you  he  started  dancing. 

Now  I  must  close  and  thanking  you  for  your 
kindness  in  buying  the  toys  and  chocolates. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Alton  is  a  very  happy  Hospital,  and  so  it  will 
remain  assuredly  ;  for  no  small  part  of  the  legacy 
left  there  by  the  Founder  was  the  wonderful  zest 
and  natural  joy  of  his  own  great  and  good  heart. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  COLLEGE 

Too  little  at  all  times  has  been  said  about  the  Col¬ 
lege  at  Alton,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
appeal  made  by  suffering  little  children  is  more 
compelling  than  that  made  by  persons  of  a  larger 
growth. 

Yet  the  College  at  Alton  is  as  remarkable  in 
its  way  as  any  other  part  of  the  work  there  born 
of  the  inspiration  of  Sir  William  Treloar. 

It  set  out  to  do  that  which  few  would  have 
thought  of ;  for  even  in  the  thick  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  original  collection  of  funds,  and  the 
launching  of  the  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children,  he  remembered  the  necessities  of  those 
helpless  crippled  boys,  of  whom  the  first  batch 
entered  the  College  on  October  26th,  1908 — that 
was,  less  than  seven  weeks  after  the  earliest  of  the 
children  had  arrived  at  the  Hospital. 

Before  many  months  had  passed  the  institution 
had  its  complement  of  sixty. 

The  principles  which  governed  the  entrance  of 
the  College  boys  had  been  well  considered ; 

indeed,  the  purpose,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
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cerned,  was  far  more  definite  than  had  been  that 
relating  to  the  children. 

The  College  was  established  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  youths  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  were  so  severely  crippled  that, 
without  such  special  instruction  as  was  to  be  given 
at  Alton,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  earn  their  own  living  ;  with  the  consequence  that 
they  would  be  liable  to  become  a  part  of  the  social 
wreckage  of  the  country,  and,  at  best,  a  mere 
burden,  inert,  and  without  the  self-dependence, 
the  self-reliance,  which  is  the  basis  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  self-respect. 

The  age-limit  was  fixed  so  that  every  boy  might 
have  completed  the  course  of  his  elementary 
education — as  by  law  established — before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  College. 

The  period  of  training  was  to  be  three  years  ; 
and,  therefore,  eighteen  was  decided  upon  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  age  for  entrance.  This  per¬ 
mitted  the  pupil  to  pass  through  the  College  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twenty-one. 

As  to  the  trades  at  which  the  lads  were  to  work 
and  earn  their  living,  a  number  of  essential  condi¬ 
tions  were  borne  in  mind.  The  occupation  must 
be  such  that  the  crippled  lad  could,  if  necessary, 
sit  at  his  work  for  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  Also,  it  must  be  one  for  which  a 
large  quantity  of  machinery  was  not  required  and 
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capable  of  being  carried  on  in  a  small  workshop, 
or  even  at  home. 

Eventually  it  was  decided  that  every  College 
boy  should  be  taught  one  of  these  trades — leather- 
work  in  its  various  branches  ;  or  tailoring  ;  or  the 
making  and  repairing  of  boots. 

The  question  of  selecting  the  trade  at  which 
the  individual  lad  is  likely  to  do  his  best  work  has 
always  been  an  anxious  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  boy’s  wishes  are  ascertained,  and  if  it  appears 
to  be  in  his  interests  that  he  should  follow  his 
inclinations  he  is  allowed  to  do  so.  For  instance, 
a  lad  who  has  lost  a  leg  should  be  able  to  do 
leatherwork  as  well  as  a  normal  person,  because 
the  trade  is  largely  done  by  hand  and  in  a  sitting 
position.  But  one  suffering  from  complete 
paralysis  of  both  legs  would  find  that  boot-repair- 
ing  is  the  best  occupation  to  follow. 

When  his  trade  is  decided  upon  the  boy  is  taken 
carefully  and  in  detail  through  all  its  stages  until 
he  is  able  to  finish  the  article  on  which  he  had 
begun. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  avoid  4  4  special¬ 
ising,  ’ 5  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  method 
to  ensure  excellent  workmanship  and  to  make  a 
good  workman,  is  to  encourage  the  boys  to  learn 
thoroughly  how  to  make  an  article  from  beginning 
to  end. 

It  is  a  proud  day  in  his  life  when  a  lad  with  his 
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own  knowledge  and  hands  is  able  to  make  his  first 
kit-bag  or  suit  of  clothes,  or  when  he  wears  for 
the  first  time  boots  of  his  own  manufacture. 

In  the  leather-shop  the  boys  begin  by  making 
smaller  and  simpler  articles,  such  as  belts,  purses 
and  straps  ;  but  gradually  their  practice  and  know¬ 
ledge  are  extended  until  they  are  able  to  produce 
larger  and  more  expensive  articles. 

There  are  two  departments  in  this  workshop — 
for  bag-making  and  for  case-making  ;  and  with  a 
year’s  training,  or  at  most  eighteen  months,  the 
majority  of  the  boys  are  able  to  turn  out  articles 
which  compare  favourably  even  with  those 
wrought  by  leather-workers  in  London. 

In  the  tailor’s  shop  the  pupils  are  first  taught 
to  sew^ ;  then  comes  repairing  and  the  making  of 
smaller  garments.  By  the  end  of  his  initial  year 
a  boy  may  hope  to  make  trousers  and  waistcoat, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  to  manage  a 
coat  as  well.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  third 
year  endeavours  are  made  to  teach  him  speed  ; 
and  his  time  is  noted  for  the  various  jobs.  Finally, 
lessons  in  cutting  are  given,  so  that  when  he  has 
left  the  tailor’s  shop  he  has  a  chance  of  securing 
good  work  in  the  trade,  and  of  proving  himself  a 
capable  journeyman  tailor. 

The  boys  in  the  boot-making  shop  are  usually 
the  most  seriously  crippled.  In  the  main,  they 
are  lads  who,  through  their  infirmities,  can  never 
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hope  to  find  employment  in  a  shop  or  factory ; 
and  must  therefore  earn  a  living  in  their  own 
homes. 

They  keep  the  Hospital  and  the  College  sup¬ 
plied  with  boots  and  execute  all  the  repairs  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  way  they  are  not  only  of  first-rate 
economic  value  to  the  institution,  but  they  gain 
a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  their  trade. 

The  lads  after  finishing  their  course  keep  in 
touch  with  the  College  ;  and  those  working  in 
London  have  organised  a  mutually-helpful  Old 
Boys’  Association. 

Often  they  write  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation 
to  the  College  Master  and  others  at  Alton.  But 
the  best  tribute  they  pay  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
training  is  the  fact  that  often  when  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  business  of  their  own, 
they  send  to  the  College  for  assistants. 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  done  well,  some  of  them 
exceptionally  well ;  as,  for  example,  the  youth 
who  left  the  College  in  1912  to  go  as  an  assistant 
in  a  cycle-repairing  shop,  where  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  motors  and  motoring. 

When  the  War  broke  out  his  employer  was 
called  up  to  join  the  Army,  leaving  the  lad  and 
his  two  brothers  to  carry  on  the  business. 

They  saved  and  borrowed  money  and  bought 
an  old  motor-car  ;  then  one  day  the  ex-College  lad 
was  driving  a  passenger  to  Bognor  when  the 
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4 4  fare  ”  offered  to  buy  the  car  and  did  so,  paying 
such  a  price  as  enabled  the  lad  to  pay  the  money 
borrowed  and  leave  a  profit  over. 

He  then  secured  a  position  as  an  engineer  in  a 
Munition  F actory ;  but  the  work  was  beyond  his 
crippled  strength  and  promptly  he  told  his  fore¬ 
man  so. 

This  man  was,  however,  sufficiently  impressed 
by  and  appreciative  of  the  lad’s  character  to  get 
for  him  employment  in  a  machine-gun  shop, 
where  he  soon  rose  to  be  a  foreman  and  eventually 
an  Inspector,  at  a  salary  not  far  short  of  £1,000 
a  year.  After  the  War  he  filled  an  important 
position  in  a  large  firm  of  Government  con¬ 
tractors. 

In  this  chapter  I  am  dealing  rather  more  fully 
with  the  detail  of  the  College  and  its  work  than 
otherwise  I  should  have  done,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  so  little  known  and  yet  it  brings  out  clearly 
the  practical  and  imaginative  good  sense  of  Sir 
William  Treloar. 

For  his  was  the  deciding  word  in  all  the  plans 
made  for  the  College  ;  and  again  he  proved  his 
wisdom  and  good  fortune  in  selecting  its  Master 
and  his  technical  associates — the  teachers  of  the 
trades,  and  the  drill  instructor,  a  very  admirable 
wizard  who  has  achieved  marvels  with  his  crippled 
pupils. 

The  efficiency  of  the  boys  in  their  trades  and 
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recreations  is  a  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;  corroborated  by  the  evident  satisfaction  and 
happiness  with  which  they  go  about  their  business 
in  the  workshops  and  the  playing  fields. 

It  is  an  old  but  very  true  saying  that 4  4  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  and  in  the 
College  every  effort  is  made  to  train  these  lads 
both  physically  and  mentally,  as  well  as  in  their 
crafts.  They  certainly  are  not  dull  Jacks. 

They  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  Indian  clubs 
and  dumb-bells  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
items  in  the  programme  sometimes  provided  at 
the  Annual  Banquet  to  Little  Londoners  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  always  on  the  occasion  of 
Founders  Day  at  Alton,  is  the  drill  and  exercises 
of  the  boys. 

Crutches  are  put  down  ;  and,  in  some  cases  with 
only  one  leg  to  stand  upon,  they  swing  their 
Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells  with  a  balance  and 
precision  not  excelled,  and  often  not  equalled, 
by  athletes  provided  with  the  due  allotment  of 
limbs. 

Also,  they  box  ;  a  thrilling  experience  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  these  displays  of  sportsman¬ 
ship.  To  see  two  of  the  boys,  each  with  only  one 
leg,  battling  with  gloves  in  a  ring  of  interested 
and  sometimes  excited  onlookers,  is  not  only  a 
picture  of  physical  courage  and  balance  and  moral 
strength,  but  one  that  for  its  simple  pathos — such 
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manliness  in  spite  of  basic  deficiencies ! — brings 
a  touch  of  warmth  and  pride  to  the  heart. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  firm  discipline — informed  by 
generosity,  kindness,  happiness ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  youths  admitted 
to  the  College  for  years  before  had  been  trading 
on  their  infirmities.  Some  had  been  beggars, 
others  had  lived  by  selling  matches,  toys,  or  news¬ 
papers  in  the  streets,  often  obtaining  money  from 
the  compassion  of  passers-by. 

If  such  lads  as  those  are  to  obtain  full  benefit 
from  their  stay  at  Alton  they  must  be  taught  self- 
reliance  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  games, 
well  organised,  are  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
desirable  result. 

The  College  football  team  is  one  of  their  regular 
institutions  ;  and  generally  the  4 4  Eleven  ’  ’  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  players  who  have  each  lost  a 
leg ;  yet  most  of  the  matches  are  won. 

The  boys,  however,  are  still  prouder  of  their 
cricket  team ;  and,  in  a  recent  season  of  nine 
matches  played  with  outside  elevens,  eight  were 
won,  and  not  a  single  match  was  lost. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  boys  are 
confirmed  cripples,  sometimes  of  stunted  growth, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  is  handicapped 
physically,  their  success  on  the  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  fields  is  a  fine  tribute  to  their  skill,  enthusiasm 
and  British  pluck. 
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Every  year  they  hold  their  sports  and  run  a 
Marathon  race. 

They  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  hobbies  ;  and 
most  of  them  own  rabbits,  or  bantams,  pigeons 
and  guinea-pigs,  which  are  kept  in  a  special  corner 
of  the  estate,  in  hutches  or  houses  built  by  the 
boys  in  their  leisure-time. 

On  one  occasion  a  Show  and  Competition  was 
organised,  and  a  selection  of  prizes  were  given  to 
the  winners  by  the  boys  themselves.  Some  pre¬ 
sented  books,  others  gave  collections  of  moths  and 
butterflies  they  had  got  together.  One  poor  lad 
who  had  few  possessions  polished  up  an  old 
pocket-knife  and  gave  that. 

The  boys  were  very  keen  ;  but  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  over  44  Polly,”  the  parrot  presented  to 
the  College  by  Sir  William  Treloar.  As  there 
were  no  other  parrots,  and  as  the  boy  who 
attended  to  it  and  was  proud  of  his  charge  had  no 
other  pets,  he  felt  strongly  that  it  should  be 
included  in  the  Competition.  The  question  was 
in  which  department  the  bird  could  be  placed.  At 
last  she  was  classified  as  a  44  Fancy  Pigeon,”  and 
in  that  class  won  the  second  prize  ! 

An  interesting  characteristic  of  the  lads  is  their 
keen  desire  to  know  something  of  the  beauties  of 
the  country  around  them,  and  the  habits  of  the 
wild  birds  and  the  variety  of  flowers  and  orchids 
which  grow  wild  in  the  Alexandra  Woods.  As 
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Alton  is  only  three  miles  from  Selborne — the 
famous  Hangar  in  which  Gilbert  White  made  his 
observations  being  easily  visible  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  estate — no  better  hunting-ground 
could  be  available  to  lovers  of  Nature  and  students 
of  her  44  history.’ ’ 

The  effects  of  the  disciplined  life  and  careful 
training  on  the  lads  are  remarkable ;  and  every 
year  new  testimony  comes  of  the  sure  establish¬ 
ment  in  life  of  one  or  other  of  these  brave  fellows 
— a  condition  which  could  not  have  happened  if 
the  College  at  Alton,  the  too-often  overlooked 
cousin  and  near  neighbour  of  the  Hospital,  had 
not  risen  from  the  inspiration  of — can  we  still  call 
it — an  ordinary  London  mayoralty  ? 

Not  only  do  the  lads,  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  4  4  social  wreckage  ’ ’  discover  through  their 
terms  in  the  College,  strength  and  health,  fitness 
and  efficiency ;  but  they  prove  the  possession  of 
ideals  without  which  life  is  apt  to  be  a  folly  or  a 
treadmill,  or  something  far  worse. 

In  the  June  of  1915 — during  those  desperate 
months  of  national  anguish  when  even  worse  was 
to  come — the  War  Office  made  enquiries  as  to 
whether  the  College  boys  could  undertake  the 
execution  of  an  order  for  24,000  greatcoat-straps  ; 
delivery  to  be  completed  within  eight  weeks. 

The  question  of  price  was  promptly  settled,  and 
the  boys  were  delighted  to  find  that  they,  although 
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hopelessly  crippled,  could  take  some  part  in  the 
service  of  their  country  during  the  terrible  time. 
They  wanted  to  abandon  for  it  their  Saturday 
afternoon  cricket  matches,  and  had  to  be 
restrained  from  working  too  long. 

When  one  boy  was  told  that  he  must  not  overdo 
the  work,  he  replied  that  he  had  a  brother  44  some¬ 
where  in  France  ”  who  would  like  to  know  he  was 
44  doing  his  bit.” 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  not  the  least  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  F ounder  of  Alton  is  the  record 
of  the  College,  which,  before  he  died,  had  housed 
and  trained  nearly  four  hundred  of  those  gallant 
lads. 


CHAPTER  X 

HAYLING  ISLAND 

Anxieties  manifold  had  accompanied  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Hospital ;  but  the  conditions  were 
happily  different  when  the  inevitable  extension  to 
Hayling  Island  came  to  pass. 

For  already  the  victory  was  won.  The  methods 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  were  tried  and 
proved,  as  a  wide  experience  had  proved  them ; 
and  with  absolute  confidence  Sir  William  Treloar 
followed  the  lead  of  his  Medical  Superintendent 
and  established  the  seaside  branch. 

For  a  long  while  the  idea  had  been  germinating 
in  the  mind  of  the  Doctor ;  indeed,  very  shortly 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  he  had 
motored  from  Gravesend  along  the  verge  of  the 
south  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  in  search 
of  a  suitable  site  ;  and,  curiously,  had  chosen  as 
the  most  desirable,  the  very  part  of  Hayling 
Island  where  the  pavilion  now  stands. 

A  seaside  branch  of  Alton  at  that  time  was, 
however,  a  shadowy  and  distant  dream.  It  could 
be  nowhere  near  the  practicalities.  Until  the 

position  of  the  Hospital  was  assured  it  would  have 
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been  futile  to  spend  much  thought  on  that 
development ;  but  the  idea  was  not  forgotten. 

In  1912,  Dr.  Gauvain  was  able  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  views  on  the  subject ;  for  he  was 
asked  to  give  evidence  before  the  Astor  De¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  Tuberculosis,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  wrote  a  memorandum,  in  which 
he  said, 

44  The  best  results  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
obtained  bv  the  establishment  of  two  Institu- 
tions,  or  one  Institution  with  a  branch  Hospital, 
the  one  in  the  country,  the  other  at  the  seaside  ; 
both  Hospitals  under  the  same  management, 
so  that  a  continuity  of  treatment  could  be 
assured. 

4  4  It  should  be  possible  to  transfer  patients 
from  one  Hospital  to  the  other  so  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  change  of  air  and  scene  could  be  obtained. 
A  case  which  is  at  a  standstill  or  going  slightly 
backwards  could  then  receive  the  added  stimu¬ 
lus  which  would  often  lead  to  cure.” 

In  those  words  the  Doctor  expressed  the  hope 
and  purpose  of  Sandy  Point,  which  periodically 
was  discussed  by  him,  with  his  visions  of  splendid 
healing,  and  the  Founder,  whose  range  of  view 
at  those  times  was  severely  limited  by  the  plain 
necessities.  Though  sympathetic  always,  Tre- 
loar  was  determined  to  buy  his  dream  in  the  best 
available  market. 
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The  union  of  the  informed  enthusiasm  of  the 
one  man  with  the  luminous  common  sense  of  the 
other  was  ideal  for  the  work  they  had  jointly 
to  do. 

Often  in  their  confabulations  over  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Hospital  it  seemed  that  the  Doctor 
was  not  to  have  his  way — and  often  he  did  not 
have  his  way ;  but  that  is  another  story.  The 
two  had  grown  to  know  and  to  love  each  other — 
an  excellent  condition  for  associated  workers — 
and  Gauvain  never  quite  asked  for  the  imprac¬ 
ticable,  although  sometimes  (I  venture  to  whis¬ 
per)  he  went  pretty  near  to  it. 

The  frequent  rule  was  for  the  new  idea  to  be 
suggested,  a  little  later  on  discussed,  and,  when¬ 
ever  it  required  special  expenditure,  to  be  amply 
re-discussed,  sometimes  through  a  period  of 
months.  Then  for  a  time  it  would  apparently 
be  dropped — lost,  it  seemed,  but  not  forgotten ; 
until,  of  a  sudden,  Treloar  would  say,  “You 
shall  have  it.” 

Occasionally  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  to  the 
inward  thought  and  the  finding  of  the  ways  and 
means  (which  sometimes  needed  plenty  of  find¬ 
ing)  had  discovered  that  the  old  idea  was  not  so 
good  as  some  development  since  found ;  but 
mostly  the  processes  were — ample  debate,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Treloar  discovered  a  number  of  thorny 
and  ingenious  objections  to  the  suggested  scheme, 
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followed  by  slow  deliberation  and  mental  diges¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  an  impulsive  leap  to  the  decision  ; 
though  it  was  never  so  impulsive  as  appeared. 

No  matter  what  the  initial  processes  might 
have  been,  the  Hospital  marched.  Schemes 
were  followed  out  in  practice,  and  generally 
brought  to  success.  The  whole  result  was  one 
of  continuous  progress  and  gradual  triumph — 
and,  therefore,  a  new  and  still  bolder  adventure 
was  justified. 

Gauvain  saw  his  earlier  dreams  of  a  marine 
branch  grow  again  definite ;  though  still  the  site 
for  the  new  endeavour  was  somewhere  in  the 
vague  beyond  the  gates  of  the  rainbow. 

The  prime  essentials  were  three  :  that  what¬ 
ever  place  was  chosen  should  have  a  maximum 
quantity  of  the  sunlight  poured  upon  these 
islands,  with  health-giving  air  and  breezes,  and 
the  salt  clean  run  of  the  sea. 

Beyond,  of  course,  were  other  requirements, 
such  as  reasonable  availableness  from  Alton, 
the  character  of  the  soil  with,  if  possible,  a  sandy 
beach,  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water,  and 
so  on. 

The  question,  though  always  at  the  back  of 
the  minds  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Medical 
Superintendent,  was,  however,  again  slumber¬ 
ing,  with  the  fires  of  its  interest  for  a  while  sub¬ 
dued,  when  Sit  William  Treloar,  reading  his 
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4  4  Observer”  on  a  Sunday  morning,  saw  the 
advertisement  of  a  freehold  house,  with  sixty 
acres  of  land,  by  the  seashore. 

On  enquiry  it  was  found  to  be  the  identical 
site  on  Hayling  Island  which  the  Doctor  had 
visited  and  approved  six  years  earlier.  44  The 
hand  of  Providence  was  again  pointing.’’  These 
were  Treloar’s  own  immediate  words  when  he 
heard  of  the  coincidence. 

Sir  William  Dunn,  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 
at  first  was  cautious,  if  not  unsympathetic.  It 
would  mean  more  money — a  greatly  enhanced 
expenditure— and  already  they  had  commit¬ 
ments  enough.  In  his  gently  explosive  manner 
the  junior  Trustee  preached  pleasantly  from  the 
time-old  gospel  of  44  Pooh!” 

It  was  decided  to  visit  Sandy  Point. 

They  went ;  they  saw.  Sir  William  Dunn 
said,  44  It’s  ours.” 

Such  was  the  splendid  moment ;  the  historic 
decision.  It  is  to  be  ranked  with  Cromwell’s 
4  4  Remove  that  bauble!” — more  or  less. 

The  decision  has  proved  fortunate. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  was  certainly 
attractive.  The  large  white  house — with  its  red 
roof  and  the  water-mill  behind  it — in  a  setting 
of  sand  and  shingle,  with  shrubberies  and  bushes, 
mainly  brambles  and  gorse,  growing  thickly 
about  it ;  and  beyond,  to  the  east,  the  splendid 
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rush  of  the  tide  sweeping  up  the  Emsworth 
Channel  into  Chichester  Harbour. 

Wild-life  also  was  there ;  rabbits  and  birds, 
and  a  hawk  which,  with  the  regularity  of  lunch¬ 
time,  poised  above  the  thicket  on  his  graceful 
wings,  prepared  to  swoop. 

The  earlier  owner  of  Sandy  Point  had  used 
the  house  as  an  occasional  seaside  residence  ;  but 
was  giving  it  up,  partly  because  of  the  depress¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  darkness  of  War-time. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  the  trials  of  a  house¬ 
holder  on  the  edge  of  the  South  Coast  in  those 
days  of  the  necessarily  rigorous  blinding  of  lights 
and  other  abhorrent  but  unavoidable  restrictions. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  attractions  of  Sandy 
Point  as  a  mere  holiday  resort  had  grown  dim. 

The  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  time  did  not 
greatly  disturb  the  authorities  of  the  Hospital — 
especially  as  before  they  were  able  to  use  Sandy 
Point  the  Great  War  was  over. 

Experience  has  proved  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Hospital  the  site  could  not  have  been 
better. 

It  is  the  nearest  point  to  Alton  on  the  coast, 
being  only  about  thirty  miles  distant.  The 
climate  is  mild,  yet  bracing ;  sunshine  of  a  high 
actinic  value  is  abundant  there ;  and  the  general 
freedom  from  mist,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  rainfall  is  lower  on  Hayling  Island  than  any- 
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where  else  on  the  South  Coast  of  England,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  position  from  the  Hospital 
point  of  view  ideal.  There  are  no  cliffs  which 
would  be  a  danger  to  patients.  The  Hospital  is 
built  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  tide.  Also  the 
house  and  pavilion  are  sheltered  from  the  cold 
northern  winds  by  the  rampart  of  the  Downs. 

Once  the  decision  was  reached  to  purchase  the 
house  and  estate  there  was  no  waste  of  time. 

Alterations  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  hos¬ 
pital  uses.  A  better  system  of  water  supply  had 
to  be  developed — the  well  and  mill  on  the 
premises  being  enough  for  a  family  and  no  more, 
so  that  a  mile  or  so  of  pipes  must  be  laid  ;  the 
sanitary  system,  of  course,  was  inadequate  ;  the 
road  leading  to  the  house  had  to  be  made  good  to 
stand  motor  and  ambulance  traffic,  and  so  forth 
- — details  devoid  of  inspiration  to  the  normal 
mind  but  yet  of  essential  importance  to  the 
health  of  a  community,  making  the  former  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  City  of  London  uncommonly 
valuable. 

The  house  was  rearranged  to  suit  the  nursing 
staff,  and  meanwhile  the  building  of  a  pavilion 
with  beds  for  a  hundred  children  was  planned 
and  begun.  The  design  was  based  on  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  patients’  needs,  and  it  has  met 
most  admirably  their  especial  requirements. 
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On  the  bright  and  windy  morning  of  Easter 
Saturday,  April  19th,  1919,  in  the  presence  of 
his  daughter  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  with 
three  friends  and  the  workmen,  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  Sir  William  Treloar. 

As  usual  he  was  in  jolly  spirits,  enjoying  every 
moment  of  the  occasion,  and  was  making  his 
dedicatory  speech  with  the  customary  facetious¬ 
ness  ;  when  a  new  note  came  into  his  voice  as 
he  tapped  the  foundation-stone  with  the  trowel 
of  ceremony — no  silver  useless  thing,  but  an  im¬ 
plement  borrowed  from  the  workmen — and  dedi¬ 
cated  the  future  pavilion  4  4  to  the  benefit  of  the 
little  children.” 

The  simple  touch,  unaffected  and  sincere,  was 
moving  to  those  who  heard  it.  Again  one  saw 
how  always  within  the  natural  gladness  of  his 
heart  was  a  living  sympathy  for  them . 

So  the  foundation-stone,  the  formal  beginning 
of  the  future  work,  was  laid. 

Of  that  stone  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow  has  a 
story  which  I  am  able  to  re-tell  in  his  own 
words. 

“It  is  customary  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  any  building  where  the  foundation  actually 
starts,  and  then  at  some  later  period,  the  stone 
is  removed  to  a  higher  level  as  the  walls  are  built 
so  that  visitors  can  see  the  stone. 

“  I  took  a  number  of  friends  down  to  Sir 
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William  Treloar’s  branch  Hospital  at  Hayling 
Island,  and  we  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the 
stone  had  been  removed  from  its  original  place 
to  a  more  prominent  position,  and  the  foreman 
builder  was  putting  the  plaster  in,  to  secure  it 
firmly  into  the  wall. 

4  4  There  was  a  list  on  the  stone  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  and  at  the  top  was  a  Latin  proverb, 

4  Domine  dirige  nos.’  Not  being  a  classical 
scholar  myself,  I  asked  my  friends  to  translate  it 
for  me ;  but  it  appeared  that  they  had  studied 
science  rather  than  the  classics,  and  when  we 
were  discussing  what  the  Latin  words  could 
mean,  the  foreman  builder  offered  to  translate 
them  for  us.  I  said,  4  So  you  are  a  Latin 
scholar?’  and  he  answered,  4  Yes’;  then  I  said, 
4  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  it  means.’  His  translation  was  4  We  are 
not  teetotallers  here.’  ” 

Sir  William  loved  the  story  and  repeated  it 
often  ;  not  only  because  it  is  a  good  one,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  close  friendship  he  had  with  Sir 
Alfred  Yarrow. 

They  had  this  unusual  circumstance  in  com¬ 
mon —  they  were  born  on  the  same  day, 
January  13th,  1843  ;  and  every  year  on  their 
mutual  birthday  they  telegraphed  to  each  other 
greetings. 
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On  the  New  Year’s  Day  following  the  opening 
of  Sandy  Point  came  royal  recognition  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Gauvain  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  and  so  brought  an  added  lustre  to 
Alton  Hospital,  for  which  he  had  worked  un¬ 
tiringly  and  brilliantly. 

Sir  William  was  delighted  with  the  King’s 
recognition  of  the  success  of  his  associate,  and 
declared  that  he  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  been 
offered  a  Peerage ;  but,  indeed,  he  was  far  more 
delighted  than  that. 

For  more  than  five  years — to  the  time  of  this 
writing — Sandy  Point  has  been  doing  its  special 
work,  and  has  proved  an  invaluable  branch  of 
Alton.  Frequently  a  case  which  at  the  Hospital 
is  languishing  or  going  backward  is  sent  there,  to 
quicken  with  vitality  at  once.  The  sea-bathing, 
the  stimulating  breezes,  the  ever  changing  interest 
of  the  tides,  all  contribute  to  the  good  result. 
The  adventure  has  been  justified. 

The  heavy  expense  of  the  branch  was,  how¬ 
ever,  an  anxiety  to  Treloar ;  but  happily  that 
was  his  only  trouble  in  regard  to  Sandy  Point. 
That  it  has  a  serious  aspect  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  before  the  War  the  annual  total  upkeep  of 
the  Hospital  was  just  less  than  £30,000  ;  whereas 
now,  with  the  enhanced  prices  of  necessities,  the 
inevitable  scientific  extensions,  and  the  addi- 
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tional  burden  of  Sandy  Point,  it  is  very  nearly 
£60,000  ;  but  the  difference,  great  though  it  was, 
is  proved  well  worth  while. 

And  Treloar  knew  that  it  was  so. 

Sandy  Point  gave  him  very  great  delight.  He 
loved  to  go  down  there  to  see  the  children  in  the 
wards  of  the  pavilion,  or  bathing  within  the  nets 
staked-out  in  the  sea  for  their  safety,  or  playing 
as  Scouts  or  Girl  Guides  in  the  thicket,  or  gather¬ 
ing  shells  to  be  fastened  together  and  made — 
wonderfully  well  made,  too  —  into  mineral 
flowers. 

Nearly  a  mile  of  beach,  sand  and  shingle,  with 
a  boat-house  at  the  end  of  it,  goes  with  the 
house ;  and  every  year  the  boys  of  the  College 
pitch  their  holiday-camp  there. 

In  all  possible  ways,  therefore,  benefit  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  permanent  excursion  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  south.  Sandy  Point  is  helpful  to  Alton  in 
a  thousand  ways. 

On  the  sea  under  the  flagstaff — constructed 
from  the  mainmast  of  a  vessel,  the  yawl 
“  Courier/’  wrecked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house  in  January,  1920 — Sir  William  loved 
to  sit  and  watch  the  grey  tide  flowing  past,  with 
the  drifting  fishing-boats,  black  cormorants  and 
white  sea-gulls  flying,  the  momentary  glimpse  of 
porpoises  hunting  those  fruitful  waters,  and 
beyond,  the  shadowy  outline  of  Selsea  Bill. 
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There  would  he  sit  and  ruminate  on  the  present, 
and  the  future,  and  the  past. 

In  those  hours  of  rest  from  the  urgency  and 
routine  of  his  activities  in  London  he  found  a 
wonderful  solace  and  happiness ;  and  well  he 
might ;  for  Sandy  Point  was  the  crowning 
triumph  of  his  dreams. 

It  was  the  apex,  the  pinnacle,  of  the  edifice  of 
his  practical  aspirations  for  the  good  of  the  little 
children. 

He  had  ventured,  had  built,  and  in  his  efforts 
was  justified,  for  here  was  proof  positive  that  he 
had  builded  lastingly. 


CHAPTER  XI 

EIGHTY 

For  months  before  the  event  Sir  William  Tre- 
loar  looked  forward  to  his  eightieth  birthday. 

He  liked  to  talk  of  it.  He  recognised  it  as 
the  crowning  year  of  his  existence,  his  Annus 
Mirabilis.  He  gave  to  its  coming  a  significance 
beyond  the  ordinary.  A  mere  septuagenarianism 
was  little  better  than  childhood. 

At  one  time  he  decided  that  on  the  day  which 
completed  his  eightieth  year  the  Lord  Mayor 
should  receive  from  him  a  letter  containing  his 
resignation  from  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  He 
planned  the  terms  of  the  letter.  I  wish  that 
letter  had  been  written.  It  would  not  only  have 
been  a  touching  expression  of  farewell  from  a 
social  and  civic  occupation  that  he  had  long  loved 
and  taken  pride  in  ;  but  it  would  have  expressed 
ideals,  and,  coming  from  a  man  of  his  high  spirit, 
width  of  mind  and  discernment,  it  would  have 
been  a  legacy  of  value  to  those  working  with 
him  and  coming  after  him  in  the  counsels  and 
government  of  the  City. 

It  was  not  to  be. 
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Although  some  of  those  who  knew  him  best 
wished  that  he  should  retire  from  business  and 
the  Corporation,  and  devote  his  powers  and 
leisure  to  the  Hospital — which  was  to  him  both 
occupation  and  recreation  enough — he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  keep  on  with  the  aldermanic  office ; 
and  for  excellent  reasons  he  did  so. 

His  colleagues,  especially  those  of  the  latest 
elections,  had  pleaded  that  his  expert  knowledge 
of  the  precedents  and  complex  procedure  of  the 
Corporation,  as  well  as  the  example  he  set,  were 
necessary  to  them  and  to  the  noblest  interests  of 
the  City. 

He  loved  the  work  so  much  that,  despite  his 
natural  inclinations,  he  consented ;  and,  having 
said  so,  he  would  not  re-consider  the  decision. 
He  remained  in  harness  until  the  end. 

Meanwhile,  the  interest  he  was  taking  in  his 
eightieth  birthday  had  fired  the  interest  of  others. 
It  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by 
paying  to  him  some  special  public  honour. 

The  idea  of  a  personal  tribute  appealed  to 
many. 

A  committee  was  formed  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  with  Mr.  Percy 
Armytage  as  its  honorary  secretary.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  joined 
the  Committee  at  once,  as  well  as  many  other 
men  of  good  human  quality. 
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It  was  decided  to  appeal  for  money  so  that  the 
position  of  the  Hospital  should  be  made  secure, 
as  it  was  felt  that  no  better  tribute  could  be  paid 
to  the  young-hearted  octogenarian  than  such 
recognition  of  his  life’s  purpose. 

A  letter  from  the  Committee  was  sent  out, 
with  a  few  biographical  particulars,  and  this  very 
brief  summing-up  : 

46  Alton  will  be  an  abiding  monument  to  him 
and  to  the  age  in  which  he  has  striven  and  served. 

44  In  spite  of  the  follies  and  angers  of  these 
times,  the  Hospital  will  live  to  demonstrate  that 
still  we  are  not  without  greatness  of  character, 
heart  and  mind. 

44  Throughout  the  country,  men,  women  and 
children  are  blessing  Sir  William  Treloar  for 
the  happiness  he  has  restored  to  homes  on  which 
the  blight  of  tuberculosis  had  fallen ;  and  as  they 
bless  his  name,  so  also  will  the  generations  to 
come.” 

At  the  same  time  a  separate  appeal  to  the 
children  of  the  Empire,  through  the  offices  of 
the  Queen  Alexandra  League,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge,  the  humanist  and  novelist,  who  had 
ever  been  close  in  the  friendship  and  counsels  of 
Sir  William  Treloar. 

In  response  to  those  appeals  the  money  came 
in  easily  and  rapidly.  Nearly  eleven  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  from  all  sorts  and  con- 
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ditions,  and  parts  and  places ;  and  in  due  course 
were  presented  to  Sir  William  at  a  special 
luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House  given  in  his 
honour  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Edward  Moore. 

The  birthday  itself  was  celebrated  happily  and 
appropriately  at  Alton ;  where,  in  one  great 
family  party,  the  full  personnel  of  the  Hospital, 
with  a  contingent  from  Sandy  Point,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  London  office,  joined  with  Tre- 
loar  and  his  adopted  daughter  and  son,  in  the 
rejoicing. 

Eighty  years  old  ;  yet  as  young  as  is  possible  to 
gladness  !  He  declared  at  the  end  of  the  festivity 
that  he  had  had  many  happy  days  in  his  life  ;  but 
never  a  happier  than  that. 

The  enjoyment  at  Alton  was  thorough. 

Speeches  were  delivered  by  nearly  everyone 
with  the  least  title  to  raise  his  voice.  An  effort 
of  verse  which  would  have  been  called  an  Ode  if 
it  had  been  poetical,  was  written  for  the  occasion 
by  a  distant  admirer,  and  read  out  by  Sir  Henry 
Gauvain.  It  was  entitled  4  6  The  Ballad  of  the 
Bold  Baronet  who  Couldn’t  Grow  Old,”  and 
concluded  with  this  quotable  couplet : 

“  So  let  us  praise  as  praise  we  can 
This  fine  old  English  gentleman.” 

A  birthday  cake,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds, 
expressing  the  general  hope  for  him  to  attain  the 
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century  (which,  alas  !  was  not  to  be  realised),  and 
glowing  with  the  brilliance  of  eighty  candles, 
each  one  representative  of  a  year  of  his  life,  was 
the  corner-stone  (but  no,  that  is  not  quite  the 
word !)  of  the  jollifications  at  Alton ;  while  two 
silver  salvers  were  presented  to  him. 

One  of  them  was  engraved  with  his  coat  of 
arms  and  monogram ;  while  the  other  bore  the 
following  inscription  : 

44  To  Sir  William  Treloar,  Bart.,  the  Founder 
and  Inspiration  of  his  Hospital  and  College,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  pride,  admiration  and  affection 
from  the  whole  of  the  staff — medical,  nursing, 
clerical,  teaching,  outdoor  and  domestic  —  at 
Alton,  Hayling  and  London.  January  13th, 
1923. ” 

There  were  fancy-dress  dances  for  the  nursing 
and  domestic  staffs,  with  parties  and  suppers, 
merriment  in  the  wards  and  happiness  every¬ 
where. 

All  the  world  sent  messages  of  congratulation. 
The  King  and  Queen  telegraphed  their  wish  that 
he  should  be  spared  for  many  years  to  carry  on 
his  beneficent  work  ;  the  Queen-Mother,  ever  an 
inspiration  at  Alton,  paid  tribute  to  the  national 
value  of  his  labours  and  the  Hospital.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  sent  a  similar  greeting.  Indeed,  good 
wishes  of  all  kinds  came  from  peers  and  com- 
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moners,  grandiose  and  simple,  in  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams,  and  prose  and  verse. 

Rumour  has  it  that  the  gardener  at  Alton,  or 
at  Treloar’s  Norwood  home,  congratulated  him 
on  becoming  an  4  4  octogeranium  ”  ;  but  that 
rumour  was  certainly  a  jade. 

Possibly  the  greeting  on  his  birthday  which 
most  appealed  to  him — afterwards,  if  not  at  the 
moment — was  that  received  from  his  twelve-year 
senior  at  King’s  College  School,  who  wrote  from 
Bath,  44  Hearty  congratulations  on  your  eightieth 
birthday,  and  all  honour  and  success  to  the  admir¬ 
able  institution  of  which  you  are  the  devoted 
founder  and  supporter. 

44  Frederic  Harrison,  born  1881,  Author  of 
4  De  Senectute.’  ” 

The  natural  interest  of  the  message  was  em¬ 
phasised  when  immediately  after  the  birthday 
came  the  news  that  it  was  Frederic  Harrison’s 
last  communication ;  for  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  found  that  he  had  died  in  his  sleep. 

Treloar  was  deeply  moved  by  the  circumstance. 

44  It  is  the  ideal  way  of  dying,”  he  said  to  me. 
44  To  pass  away  in  sleep  like  that.  It  is  the  end 
that  I  should  wish  for  myself.” 

And  when  his  time  came  the  wish  was  very 
nearly  granted. 

Beside  the  birthday  messages  there  were  beg¬ 
ging  letters,  of  course ;  and — a  proposal  of  mar- 
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riage.  A  lonely  lady  of  fifty-seven,  who  wanted 
a  home,  suggested  that  she  might  become  his 
wife. 

That  day  of  generosity  and  very  kindly  greet¬ 
ings  was  undoubtedly  an  uplifting  and  beautiful 
experience  to  him.  Often  in  the  months  to  come 
he  spoke  of  the  celebrations  at  Alton  and  lived 
again  through  their  happy  and  moving  passages. 

Looking  back  in  the  course  of  that  day  on  the 
march  of  his  life,  its  fights  and  stress  and  joys, 
he  uttered  thoughts  worth  recording,  for  they 
were  true  of  his  nature. 

To  his  own  people,  the  diverse  workers  at  the 
Hospital,  he  gave  the  counsel,  “Be  happy  and 
try  to  make  others  happy.  Life  was  a  glorious 
thing  if  they  did  that.” 

It  might  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  They  manage  to  live  up  to  its  wisdom 
there. 

To  a  representative  of  the  Press,  he  uttered, 
with  something  else  on  the  true  value,  or  perhaps 
it  should  be  called  the  comparative  value,  of 
money — to  be  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter — 
these  dicta ,  which  speak  for  his  life-practice  as 
well  as  of  his  buoyant  and  sensible  philosophy  : 

“  Do  not  have  too  much  care  about  anything, 
especially  your  health.” 

“  Take  things,  as  far  as  you  can,  always  in  a 
laughing  spirit.” 
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44  Do  as  much  as  you  can,  make  as  many  friends 
as  you  can,  and  be  as  gay  as  you  can  in  reason.  ” 

There  is  enough  sound  sense  in  those  counsels 
to  carry  anybody  through  a  happy  and  service¬ 
able  existence.  They  explain  how  it  was  that  he 
bore  his  eighty  years  so  easily. 

On  the  same  day  as  he  was  the  centre  of  the 
festival  at  Alton,  a  thousand  of  the  school-children 
of  Croydon — the  borough  in  which  his  Norwood 
home  was  placed — were  entertained  by  him  to  a 
circus  performance  and  a  tea-party  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  give, 
whenever  he  was  receiving  the  kindness  of  the 
world. 

The  birthday  rejoicings  were,  however,  so 
thorough,  and  he  entered  into  them  so  heartily, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  slowly  after¬ 
wards  ;  especially  as  in  February  the  tribute 
lunch  to  his  honour  was  to  be  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

A  rule,  therefore,  was  made  that  he  should 
rest ;  for  as  he  said,  he  was  nineteen-stone  as 
well  as  eighty  years  of  age  ;  and  such  a  physique, 
even  at  a  younger  day,  needs  to  be  considered 
prudently. 

Practically,  the  only  exception  made  in  those 
weeks  to  this  decision  of  caution  was  when  he 
became  the  guest  of  the  Savage  Club  on  the 
Saturday  immediately  following  the  birthday. 
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A  great  gathering  of  his  brother  members  met 
in  the  Club  dining-room  to  do  honour  to  their 
Trustee,  44  Eighty  years  young  and  inimitable,” 
as  Mr.  G.  L.  Stampa  expressed  it  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  done  for  the  menu  of  the  occasion.  The 
programme  was  fittingly  set  going  by  Franklin 
Clive’s  singing  44  A  Fine  Old  English  Gentle¬ 
man.” 

The  evening  went  with  a  glow.  It  was  a  true 
44  Savage  Saturday  Night,”  with  songs,  mirth, 
stories  and  instrumental  music. 

Treloar  delighted  the  company  with  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  Club  in  its  earlier  days — telling 
the  story  of  an  outing  of  the  members. 

They  were  gathered  at  the  railway-station  in 
all  manner  of  raiment,  elegant  or  eccentric  or 
anything  else,  when  he  overheard  a  porter  ask  of 
another,  44  Who  are  these  people,  Bill?” 

44 1  dunno,”  responded  the  other.  44  They 
are  all  of  ’em  either  balmy,  or  else  they’re  bloom¬ 
ing  important!”  The  adjective,  however,  was 
rosier  than  a  mere  blooming. 

And  again,  in  his  characteristic  manner  of 
giving  whenever  he  received,  he  presented  to  the 
Club  a  silver  cup  which  in  its  time  had  belonged 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  David  Garrick,  Edmund 
Burke  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

It  was  his  farewell  gift,  for  that  was  the  last 
time  he  was  in  the  Club  which,  of  all  such  institu- 
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tions,  he  most  enjoyed ;  and  for  his  sake — even 
more  than  because  it  belonged  to  those  to  whom 
tradition  and  the  inscription  assign  it — the  cup 
will  be  treasured  by  the  Club  and  preserved  with 
pride. 

When,  at  the  hour  of  ten,  he  had  to  go,  his 
Brother  Savages  rose  and  cheered  him  through 
his  progress  to  the  door,  where  he  halted  for  a 
moment  to  look  back  at  the  scene  of  much  happi¬ 
ness,  and  so,  silently,  he  said  farewell  to  the 
Club.  He  did  not  enter  its  doors  again. 

At  last  came  the  21st  of  February,  1923,  when 
the  luncheon  in  his  honour  was  given  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  and  cheques  for  the  moneys  collected 
by  the  Trustee  Committee  and  the  Queen 
Alexandra  League  were  presented. 

The  occasion  was  memorable.  In  that  year 
only  the  Guildhall  Banquet  brought  together  a 
more  lustrous  and  representative  gathering  in 
the  hospitable  City. 

The  assembly  was  an  expression  of  honourable 
pride  and  gratitude  to  Treloar.  It  was  the  bril¬ 
liant  culmination  of  the  festivities  associated  with 
his  eightieth  birthday ;  and  yet  in  his  heart,  we 
may  be  sure,  the  gladness  of  the  children  of 
Alton,  the  remembrance  of  their  rejoicings  with 
him,  outweighed  all  this. 
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Lord  Balfour,  in  making  the  presentation,  said 
that  Sir  William  had  many  claims  to  their  affec¬ 
tionate  esteem.  He  had  been  an  honoured 
citizen  of  London  through  the  whole  of  his  work¬ 
ing  life,  and  had  taken  his  full  share,  a  most 
honourable  share,  in  the  work  of  the  City  adminis¬ 
tration.  For  that  reason  alone  his  friends  would 
gladly  have  met  together  on  such  an  occasion  as 
that  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  long  and 
useful  career  which  had  now  reached  eighty  years. 
But  it  was  not  only  of  Sir  William  Treloar  as 
the  great  London  citizen,  as  the  distinguished 
municipal  administrator,  that  they  were  thinking. 

They  were  thinking  of  him  in  the  main,  con¬ 
tinued  the  speaker,  as  the  great  effective  philan¬ 
thropist,  as  the  man  whose  insight  and  whose 
large  charity  had  been  the  presiding  and  creative 
factor  which  had  brought  the  institutions  at 
Alton  and  at  Hayling  Island  into  being.  Lord 
Balfour  thought  that  the  debt  which  this  and 
future  generations  would  owe  him  on  that 
account  was  one  not  easily  estimated.  “The 
spectacle  of  childhood  patiently  suffering  and 
patiently  hopeful,  was  the  most  pathetic  that  any 
adult  eyes  could  ever  rest  on.  That  spectacle 
had  moved  Sir  William  Treloar  to  the  course  of 
effective  and  energetic  treatment  which  would 
make  his  name  immortal.  ” 

The  words  were  so  simple  and  true  that  I  have 
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quoted  them.  Yet  the  happiest  speech  of  the 
four  or  five  delivered  at  the  luncheon  was  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Clarke — who  seventy  years  before 
had  been  playing  cricket  with  this  conquering 
hero  on  Blackheath — for  it  came  with  the  familiar 
ease  of  practised  expression  and  the  warmth  of 
old  and  fond  friendship. 

He  spoke  of  the  foregone  days,  when  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  had  been  his  4 6  young  friend’’  and  he 
Treloar’s  “little  friend,”  a  nice  touch  in  a 
supremely  human  speech  and  occasion. 

So  the  long-drawn  birthday  festival  at  last  was 
done  with,  leaving  the  receiver  of  the  tribute 
happy  and  grateful ;  but  also  very  tired. 

He  wanted  now  to  rest.  That  was  the  insis¬ 
tent  desire.  To  rest  and  to  see  what  he  yet  might 
of  his  beloved  Alton  ;  to  watch  the  progress  it 
was  making  and  superintend  the  improvements 
which  yet  were  to  come  ;  for  a  new  Light  De¬ 
partment  was  to  be  built  and  equipped,  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  he  took  a  profound  practical 
interest. 

He  had  lived  through  the  long  and  brilliant 
day,  doing  his  work  manfully  and  earning  and 
winning  the  praise  of  his  fellows.  But  now  he 
had  come  to  the  late  evening  of  his  life  and  the 
ultimate  chapter  of  his  endeavours. 

It  was  destined  to  be  brief. 

He  spent  those  few  months  well ;  in  gentle- 
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ness  and  reverie  :  contemplating  the  past  and 
preparing  for  the  future,  cheerfully  and  re¬ 
sourcefully. 

He  talked  frequently  of  the  days  that  were 
done,  of  early  struggles,  of  amusing  incidents  in 
the  comedy  of  his  life. 

He  lingered  in  memory  among  the  past  haunts 
and  the  pleasant  places  :  and  thought  with  the 
happiness  which,  however  subdued,  is  real  and 
true,  of  the  better  loved  and  the  dearly  loved, 
among  the  old  familiar  faces. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  LAST  MONTHS 

During  the  last  months  of  his  life  Treloar  rested 
in  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  was  well  done. 

The  thought  of  death  was  often  with  him.  In 
his  ease  there  was  nothing  morbid  about  the 
thought. 

66 1  know  that  I  cannot  live  very  much  longer,” 
were  words  often  upon  his  lips  ;  and  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  way  he  took  this  consciousness  as  evidence 
that  he  should  order  his  affairs — balance  the 
books — in  the  many  departments  of  his  diverse 
activities. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  said  that  when 
he  was  gone  and  the  men  he  went  amongst  gave 
their  verdict  on  his  work — as  men  will  do  when 
a  fellow  of  whatever  sort  and  condition  has  put 
e 4  Finis  ”  or  4  4  Satis  ”  to  his  personal  endeavours 
— he  wished  the  verdict  to  be  that  he  had  proved 
a  “good  steward.”  That  was  the  precise  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  wish. 

During  the  months  of  1923  that  remained  to 

him,  as  in  those  which  had  gone  immediately 
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before  the  birthday,  he  set  his  house  in  order — 
and  his  was  a  house  of  many  mansions. 

And  so  it  happened  that,  when  the  time  of  the 
4 4  Finis  ”  came,  in  all  the  places,  with  all  their 
responsibilities,  where  he  had  held  authority  and 
influence,  no  arrears  were  left  or  mere  half-plans 
made,  or  decisions  ill-considered. 

Affairs  were  arranged  so  that  they  would  still 
go  forward  normally  when  his  hand  was  removed 
from  the  helm.  It  was  planned  so,  and  it 
was  so. 

The  tone  of  his  mind  at  this  time  is  well  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  thoughts  he  expressed  on  the  true 
values  and  uses  of  wealth.  It  was  a  subject  much 
with  him. 

Often  he  said,  “  When  I  am  gone,  people  may 
remark  on  the  small  amount  of  money  I  shall 
leave  behind  me” — although,  when  the  time 
came,  it  happened  not  to  be  so  small — “  but  I 
have  enjoyed  life  and  have  paid  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  ” — he  had  paid  also  largely  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  others  ;  but  to  that  he  did  not  refer 
— 44  and  what  is  the  good  of  leaving  a  load  of 
money  so  long  as  those  to  whom  consideration  is 
due  have  been  sufficiently  provided  for?” 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  birthday  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  views  that  follow  ;  but  this  philosophy 
was  with  him  throughout  his  closing  months,  and 
even  in  the  years  before. 
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The  subject  was  millionaires  and  modern 
opportunities  for  securing  great  wealth. 

44  Two  or  three  decades  ago,9’  said  he,  44 1 
might  have  become  a  millionaire  had  I  wished  to 
give  myself  entirely  to  that  sort  of  career.  I 
could  have  arranged  for  my  shop  to  be  moved 
from  Ludgate  Hill  into  the  West  End,  and  I 
could  have  left  what  is  usually  known  as  retail 
trade — an  honourable  term  this,  with  many 
honourable  traditions.  I  could  have  formed  my 
business  into  a  limited  liability  company.  The 
shareholders  might  or  might  not  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  in  the  long  run ;  but  I  myself  should  have 
profited  rather  more  than  appreciably.  And 
then  would  have  come  another  and  many  more 
opportunities  for  personal  profit.  I  daresay  I 
could  have  become  a  peer — who  knows? 

44  But  while  I  hesitated  between  taking  this 
course  and  staying  where  I  knew  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  values  would  remain  unimpeachable  from 
every  possible  standard,  I  was  persuaded  into 
municipal  affairs.  There  I  found  that  time  and 
energy  given  to  the  community  made  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  I  then  had  seem  very  satisfying, 
and  that  each  incident  gave  zest  to  the  other. 

44  Next  came  the  beginnings  of  the  Cripples’ 
Home — and  again  I  was  shown  that  joy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  large  fortune.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood ;  it  must  not  be 
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thought  that  I  have  deliberately  chosen  any  cer¬ 
tain  course,  but  altogether  I  can  safely  suggest 
that  the  facts  of  my  life  with  its  various  and 
varied  interests  go  to  show  that 4  there  is  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends/  and  that  in  my  ease  great 
happiness  has  been  the  result  of  some  guidance  or 
inspiration  not  fully  realised  or  understood. 

44  So  I  remained  in  Ludgate  Hill,  became 
more  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  City 
administration,  and  did  what  I  could  for  the 
cripples.  Now,  when  I  die,  many  people  will 
say  :  4  I  should  have  thought  the  old  man  would 
have  left  more  money/  Well,  what  does  it 
matter  if  thet^  do  say  that?  I  have  known  mil¬ 
lionaires,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  object  if 
I  say  that  to  me  some  of  them  seem  to  be,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  melancholy  fellows. 

44  They  possess  their  great  riches  ;  or,  rather, 
their  riches  possess  them.  And  the  struggle  to 
acquire  much  money  often  leaves  them  with  the 
irresistible  urge  to  make  still  more  money  ;  which, 
when  it  is  the  dominant  factor  in  a  man’s  life, 
spells  discontent  in  one  form  or  another.” 


He  spent  his  closing  months  with  serenity  and 
a  great  joy.  He  almost  welcomed  his  weariness, 
for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  result  of  many  labours 
productive  of  ripe  and  sustaining  social  fruits, 
and  that  he  had  earned  this  leisure. 
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He  drew  his  friends  closer  about  him ;  and  on 
every  one  of  those  days  wrote  a  letter  of  good 
cheer  to  his  beloved  comrade,  Sir  William  Dunn, 
who  was  ill. 

He  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  Bournemouth  and 
to  Harrogate — places  of  which  in  his  later  years 
he  was  fond  ;  but  throughout  this  period  he  was 
living  slowly,  for  the  doctor  had  given  the  warn¬ 
ing.  His  heart  was  not  right.  He  must  take 
care  of  himself  :  and  Treloar,  who  had  not  always 
been  so  obedient  to  medical  authority,  did  as  he 
was  told. 

He  had  come  to  the  consciousness  that  the  end 
was  not  far  away.  He  faced  the  unknown  with 
confidence  and  cheerfulness.  He  joked  and 
jollied  in  the  old  manner — not  boisterously  but 
with  a  quiet  enjoyment ;  for  his  interest  in  life 
was  as  great  as  ever,  and  there  was  no  irony  or 
bitterness  in  his  estimates  and  opinions  of 
men. 

He  especially  delighted  in  sharing  quiet  talks 
with  a  chosen  few ;  and  during  those  hours  of 
confidence  opened  his  heart  frankly  on  many  inti¬ 
mate  things  ;  but  especially  it  was  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  Hospital  which  held  his 
thoughts. 

For  the  time  had  come  to  make  more  use  of 
the  tonic  properties  of  light  at  Alton,  augmenting 
within  doors  the  splendid  influence  of  the  sun. 
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Greatly  beneficent  as  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  solar  rays,  more  could  yet  be  done  with  light ; 
especially  as  our  national  share  of  his  majesty’s 
glory  even  in  the  summer  season  is  apt  to  be 
limited.  Too  many  days  are  clouded. 

To  make  sure  of  the  ever  necessary  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  healing  properties  of  light,  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  keep  it  on  the  spot,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  Light  Department  was  established 
— a  new  Temple  of  the  Sun — with  many  kinds 
of  lamps — Finsen-Reyn  lamps,  water-cooled 
iron  arc  lamps,  tungsten  arc  lamps,  mercury 
vapour  lamps,  aluminium  and  silicon  arc  lamps, 
cadmium  and  other  lamps — everyone  of  them 
designed  for  some  specific  purpose,  and  all  of 
them  with  their  rays  separately  or  in  combination, 
producing  stimulating  and  curative  effects  similar 
to  those  of  the  sun. 

During  his  last  months  Treloar’s  main  prac¬ 
tical  interest  was  in  that  development. 

On  August  18th  he  paid  his  final  visit  to  Alton, 
staying  there  four  days. 

Meanwhile,  a  movement  had  been  in  progress 
to  celebrate  his  long  connection  and  service  with 
the  municipal  government  of  London  by  making 
him  the  guest  of  a  special  luncheon  at  which  every 
one  of  the  City  magnates — and  their  minors  in 
mazarine — were  to  attend. 

For  now  he  was  the  Father  of  the  Corporation  ; 
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and  with  the  one  exception  of  Lord  Bearsted, 
was  also  the  senior  Alderman.  Consequently, 
it  was  felt  to  be  right  and  fitting  that  his  civic 
greatness  and  the  triumph  of  the  Hospital  should 
be  celebrated. 

Curiously,  often  in  those  months  Treloar  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  luncheon  would  ever 
be  held.  Something  told  him ;  and  there  was 
that  within  which  he  avoided  revealing.  He  kept 
his  beliefs  as  to  that  very  closely  to  himself ;  but  a 
sensitiveness  of  the  spirit  foretold. 

On  the  morning  of  September  6th — destined 
to  be  his  last  day  —  he  expressed  decidedly 
the  opinion  that  the  Corporation  luncheon, 
planned  for  the  following  week,  would  not  take 
place.  He  gave  no  reasons  for  the  opinion, 
and  certainly  at  that  hour  had  no  knowledge  that 
the  end  was  near,  although  he  was  very 
tired. 

For  about  ten  days  before  that,  the  beat  of  his 
heart  had  been  irregular  ;  and  although  his  condi¬ 
tion  was  not  regarded  as  dangerous  he  had  re¬ 
mained  at  home  and  spent  most  of  the  time 
resting  in  his  bed. 

On  the  5th,  the  day  before  he  died,  Sir  Henry 
Gauvain  had  visited  him  and  they  had  talked,  of 
course,  and  as  always,  of  Alton.  Treloar  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  anxious  that  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  new  Light  Department  should 
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be  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed.  For  his 
thoughts  until  the  last  were  of  the  welfare  of  the 
children. 

At  the  sight  of  him,  Sir  Henry,  although  find¬ 
ing  him  better  than  when  last  he  had  seen  him, 
knew  forebodings.  The  impression  given  was 
that  of  a  very  weary  old  man,  who  yet  was  full  of 
indomitable  courage  and  anxious  to  do  even  more 
still  for  the  Hospital. 

He  was  in  no  pain ;  but  seeing  that  even  the 
exertions  of  a  pleasant  talking  were  bad  for  him, 
the  doctor  soon  went. 

Sir  William’s  last  words  to  him  were  of  fare¬ 
well  and  blessing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  he  sent  for 
Mr.  Harpei,  the  secretary  of  his  organised 
benevolent  interests,  who  called  in  the  early 
afternoon. 

They  discussed  especially  the  plans  for  the 
coming  annual  distribution  of  hampers  and  the 
banquet  for  London  children  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall.  A  special  effort  was  to  be  made  this  year 
because  the  event  would  then  be  thirty  years 
old. 

Sir  William  was  in  happy  spirits  and  full  of  his 
usual  cheery  talk  ;  but  as  obviously  he  was  tiring 
Harper  left  him. 

At  five  o’clock  the  old  man  fell  asleep,  to 
awake  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  when,  in  the 
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presence  of  his  daughter,  he  suddenly  collapsed. 
The  heart  had  failed. 

A  great  life  and  a  beautiful  was  ended  ;  but 
yet  his  influence  for  human  good  was  vital  and 
triumphant,  and  so  it  goes  on. 

The  good  was  not  interred  with  his  bones.  It 
lives  and  it  will  live  on  brightly,  so  long  as  it 
may  be  necessary  and  serviceable.  That  always 
was  the  spirit,  helpful,  rejoicing  and  immortal, 
of  William  Purdie  Treloar. 

His  passing  evoked  almost  a  world-wide 
response  of  deep  regret  and  of  proud  sympathy 
with  those  whom  he  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved 
him. 

But  yet  the  general  feeling  was  not  of  gloom. 
Rather  was  it  of  chastened  gladness  that  a  fine 
life  had  been  preserved  for  so  many  years  that 
its  work  might  be  rounded  off  and  splendidly  ful¬ 
filled — as  it  was.  One  remembered  the  deeds  ac¬ 
complished,  endowed  with  their  richness  of 
promise,  and  the  certainties  of  a  successful  con¬ 
tinuance. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  grieve  that  the 
tall,  upstanding  figure,  with  the  handsome 
bearded  face  and  the  twinkling  blue  eyes  would 
not  again  be  seen  in  the  habitual  places. 

Such  regrets  are  bound  to  intrude  and  to  per¬ 
sist  ;  but  still  it  was  infinitely  better  for  him  to 
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have  gone  as  he  did,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  powers, 
in  the  hour  of  his  success,  than  after  illnesses  and 
the  gradual  sapping  and  failure  of  strength  and 
life. 

Though,  forsooth,  with  such  as  he  there  could 
have  been  no  querulous  fading-out.  He  would 
have  given  of  his  best  until  the  end  ;  he  was  bound 
to  die  in  harness — not  usurping  the  opportunities 
of  the  younger,  but  helping  them  with  good 
counsel  and  cheer,  and  the  mirthful  chaffing  of 
good  fellowship. 

For  the  vain  and  the  selfish,  who  keep  their 
opportunities  after  they  are  able  properly  to  fulfil 
them,  he  had  ever  an  ardent  scorn.  In  his  com¬ 
position  there  was  not  a  gleam  of  vanity,  a  grain 
of  selfishness.  He  recognised  always  the  rights 
of  the  other  fellow.  He  proved  that  he  was 
built  of  the  simplicity  and  generosity  of  great¬ 
ness. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  beside  that  famous  Yard  which  for  thirty 
years  had  witnessed  the  despatch  of  the  hampers 
and  the  welcome  of  the  twelve  hundred  children 
to  their  annual  banquet  in  Guildhall. 

The  service  was  attended  by  the  Corporation 
in  state,  headed  by  the  acting  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
John  Bell,  who  had  been  Treloar’s  successor  in 
that  office  ;  for  Sir  Edward  Moore — soon  to  fol- 
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low  in  his  own  procession  of  death — was  too  ill  to 
go  ;  but  the  Lady  Mayoress  was  there,  with  the 
Sheriffs  and  the  members  of  the  Courts  of  Aider- 
men  and  the  Common  Council — the  sword  and 
the  mace  of  the  City  bound  in  crepe. 

And  so  the  citizens  of  London  paid  their  tribute 
of  proud  homage  and  affection  to  the  memory 
of  their  chief  and  comrade. 

The  first  part  of  the  funeral  service  was  held  at 
All  Saints’,  Upper  Norwood,  the  church  that  is 
66  over  the  road”  from  his  last  home,  Grange 
Mount  on  Beulah  Hill. 

The  body  then  was  carried  to  Shirley  Church¬ 
yard,  at  the  head  of  a  long  procession  of  motor- 
carriages,  through  roads  lined  by  mourners  who 
knew  of  this  passing  and  who  paid  their  tributes 
of  sympathy  ;  for  his  many  good  works  had  made 
him  known  to  and  popular  with  the  multitude. 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered  a  roll  of  turf  from 
the  grounds  of  the  Hospital  was  placed  upon  it  by 
the  head-gardener ;  while  the  best — as  he  would 
have  regarded  it — among  the  many  wreaths  sent 
as  tokens  of  love  for  him,  was  that  one,  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  roses,  sent  by  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  children  who  then  were  the  patients  at 
Alton  and  at  Hayling  Island. 

His  body  sleeps  under  a  simple  cross  of  grey 
Cornish  granite  with  her  who  was  the  companion 
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of  his  life  and  the  sharer  of  his  ideals  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  noblest  purpose. 

His  body  lies  there  ;  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 
The  true  Great-hearts  of  this  life,  they  cannot 
die. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HIMSELF 

Every  biography,  at  the  best,  can  be  only  an 
outline  of  personal  experiences,  ambitions,  pur¬ 
poses,  achievements,  failures ;  amid  which  some¬ 
times  their  subject  is  discerned  as  a  shadow,  or  a 
lay-figure,  or  a  force  with  anecdotes  and  possibly 
an  apology  attached ;  but  often  he  is  not  dis¬ 
cerned  at  all. 

Such  a  result,  even  as  that,  is  better  than  the 
more  frequent  practice  of  discovering  him  to  be 
only  a  plaster  saint  or  a  ghost  of  painted  good¬ 
ness — as,  thank  goodness,  no  man  or  woman  ever 
has  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be  while  we  suffer 
from  cold  dawns,  and  bleak  nights,  catarrhs,  and 
measles  and  tax-collectors. 

This  monograph,  also,  is  necessarily  only  an 
outline ;  but  not  even  the  veriest  literary  dunder¬ 
head,  of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  or — at  the 
other  extreme — the  veriest  genius  among  writers, 
could  turn  William  Purdie  Treloar  into  any  sort 
of  plaster  image ;  for  although  his  realised  works 
in  beneficence  were  of  the  sort  which  often  go 

with  a  canonisation  in  humourless  prose,  his  own 
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insistent  vitality  would  have  denied  any  such 
featureless  apotheosis. 

Treloar  was  a  man  of  infinite  parts,  and  being 
composed  of  human  clay  he  had,  of  course,  the 
passing  imperfections  which  tend  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  greatness  and  the  fineness  of  a 
character. 

But  his  was  no  common  clay.  It  was  infused 
with  an  uncommon  spirit ;  so  that  wherever  he 
went,  in  all  his  activities,  he  was  a  live  force 
effectually  influencing  others. 

Much  of  Treloar  ?s  influence  was  the  result  not 
of  his  positive  rulings  or  of  any  determination  to 
lead,  but  of  his  evident  sincerity  and  common- 
sense.  Personality  told. 

His  physique,  of  course,  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  A  big  man  of  cheery  presence  naturally 
carries  with  him  an  influence  which  men  of  less 
striking  or  attractive  exterior  do  not  wield ;  but 
he  never  took  advantage  of  his  inches  or  of  any 
other  accidental  opportunity  to  awe. 

He  was  careful  to  allow  those  associated  with 
him  for  any  purpose  to  have  their  say,  even  when 
he  was  the  expert  on  the  subject  discussed ;  but 
then,  having  listened,  he  would  give  his  version 
or  decision,  and  sometimes,  in  his  twinkling  jolly 
manner,  would  46  floor  99  the  inexperienced  or  the 
inexpert  who  had  ventured  upon  an  opinion  that 
had  no  strength  of  reason  or  authority  behind  it. 
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But  never  was  he  dictatorial.  However  well 
he  knew  a  subject ,  he  was  glad,  and  even  anxious, 
to  hear  the  views  of  others,  lest  there  might  be 
some  novel  aspect,  a  new  point  worth  consider¬ 
ing  ;  for  he  was  sufficiently  abreast  of  the  times 
to  know  that  things  are  always  changing,  just  as 
the  world  is  ever  going  round  and  round  and 
round  on  its  fairly  efficient  axis. 

ITe  had  a  frank  disrespect  for  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  thinks,  for  example,  that  Victorian 
or  Mosaic  manners  and  practices  are  necessarily 
the  best  suited  to  all  subsequent  ages.  He  was 
always  alert  to  the  promise  of  the  morrow. 

It  was  his  keen  interest  in  present  movements 
which  kept  him  to  this  sanity,  for  until  the  last 
he  possessed  an  element  of  youthfulness.  He 
belonged  to  those  whom  the  gods  love ;  for  with 
all  his  eighty  years  he  died  young.  His  spirits 
were  yet  in  the  mellow  sunlit  afternoon. 

This  cordial  freshness  and  width  of  mind,  while 
it  made  his  counsel  and  example  helpful  in 
general  affairs,  made  him  also  an  ideal  social  com¬ 
panion.  He  got  on  well  with  people.  Here  and 
there  was  an  individual  who  did  not  like  him  ;  and 
occasionally  in  his  easy  playfulness  he  said  light¬ 
hearted,  chaffing  things  which  confused  and 
sometimes  hurt — as  is  inevitable  to  a  world  of 
men  of  an  unequal  apprehension  of  humour. 

It  was  so  with  the  minister  of  religion  who  was 
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introduced  to  him  as  4  4  Mr.  Such-and-Such,  who 
is  a  Baptist  Minister.” 

4 4  But  you  can’t  help  that!”  was  the  genial 
consoling  comment,  which  bitterly  offended  the 
serious  man  of  God. 

When  some  4  4  damned  good-natured  friend  ’  ’ 
afterwards  pointed  out  to  Treloar  the  result  of 
the  careless  words,  he  was  genuinely  sorry  for 
the  circumstance  and  amazed  that  so  obviously 
humorous  a  poke  of  fun,  uttered  in  happy  social 
circumstances,  could  have  caused  offence. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  came  into  touch 
and  speech  with  him  recognized  the  playfulness 
and  enjoyed  it. 

When  he  was  confident  of  the  sense  of  humour 
of  his  friends — and  I  did  not  know  a  chosen  friend 
of  his  who  had  not  a  goodly  provision  of  the 
divinest  gift — he  jollied  them  heartily ;  and, 
sometimes,  as  is  the  way  with  nimble  wits,  mis¬ 
represented  their  amused  protests  with  an  un¬ 
fairness  full  of  fun. 

That  was  the  only  sort  of  occasion  when  he  was 
unscrupulous,  and  he  was  so  then  with  an  un¬ 
ashamed  and  blatant  delight. 

He  had  the  qualities  of  a  superb  Clubman  : 
and  especially  enjoyed  the  Clubs  wherein  he  could 
unbend  and  forget  the  formalities  and  harness 
of  his  life. 

The  Savage,  the  Urban ?  and  the  Whitefriars 
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— the  two  last  dining-clubs  with  traditions  and 
a  genial  atmosphere  that  suited  him — were  his 
favourites ;  although  in  later  years  he  only  went 
occasionally  to  dining-clubs,  and  then  nearly 
always  it  was  to  act  as  chairman. 

He  had  a  number  of  political  Clubs,  of  which 
the  principal  was  the  Carlton ;  but  he  rarely 
entered  that  Zion  and  Mecca  of  true-blue 
Conservatism,  because  a  club  to  which  he 
could  not  take  guests  was  of  little  use  to 
Treloar. 

He  was  a  Freemason,  more  ardent  in  the  early 
days  after  initiation  than  in  later  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Butchers  and  the  Loriners 
Companies,  and  in  his  turn  was  the  Master  of 
both.  Also  he  belonged  to  the  Press  Club, 
where,  during  his  mayoralty,  he  had  one  very 
loud  and  jolly  night,  with  a  mock  procession  and 
the  elaborate  conferment  upon  him  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bottom  Table  ;  and,  of  course,  he  belonged 
nominally,  making  one  or  two  attendances,  to 
any  number  of  other  clubs  of  an  occasional 
character. 

He  was  always  especially  happy  at  the  Savage 
Club.  The  general  congeniality  there  and  the 
equal  spirit  displayed  by  the  members  suited  his 
sociable  temperament ;  for  the  Savage  is  a  Club 
where  men  who  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
their  dreams  profitably  to  market  may  yet  meet 
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on  similar  terms  of  frank  goodwill  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  adventures  of  life ;  while 
persons  afflicted  with  such  defects  as  “swank” 
or  “side,”  or  the  habit  of  talking  “shop” — 
how  appropriately  ugly  are  these  expressions ! — 
soon  are  relegated,  mentally  at  all  events,  to  their 
proper  place  on  the  draughtier  side  of  the  front 
door. 

Another  advantage  of  this  Club,  which 
appealed  to  the  mind  of  Treloar,  was  the  variety 
of  the  personal  interests  of  the  members.  The 
luck  of  the  lunch-table  might  bring  him,  as  no¬ 
where  else,  into  talk  with  a  playwright,  a  maker 
of  verse,  a  man  of  science,  a  musician,  an  enter¬ 
tainer,  an  actor ;  and  therefore  it  provided  the 
widest  possible  choice  of  topics  for  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  ease  the  heart  after  the  turmoil  of 
tasks  and  streets. 

Treloar  was  never  for  long  alone  at  a  table. 
He  was  popular ;  there  was  a  certainty  of 
amusing  talk  with  him  and  of  hearing  one  or 
more  of  the  dear  old  stories  that  go  pleasantly 
with  a  glass  of  port. 

Nearly  always  when  he  was  leaving  the  Club 
— sharp  to  the  hour,  for  he  did  not  drift,  spend¬ 
ing  time  that  was  due  to  other  engagements — 
he  would  say  :  “I  never  come  here  without 
being  glad  of  it.” 

And  so  were  we  to  have  him,  for  he  brought 
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radiance  of  heart  with  him  and  the  spirit  of  mirth 
that  is  good. 

He  made  a  splendid  chairman  at  a  public 
dinner.  No  matter  how  formal  the  occasion 
might  be,  he  had  the  faculty  of  imparting  to 
its  ceremonies  a  happy  measure  of  informality, 
a  sense  of  pleasant  at-homeness,  so  that  the 
most  consciously  important  of  persons  at  the 
“top  table,”  or  the  tongue-tied  and  the  shy 
who  had  brought  to  the  feast  the  uncertainty 
of  a  poor  relation,  managed  soon  to  unbend  and 
forget  his  particular  stiffness. 

It  was  so,  also,  elsewhere. 

At  the  annual  Wardmote  for  Farringdon 
Without  over  which  he  presided,  he  helped  the 
business  with  his  friendly  frankness.  Where  a 
dull-minded  alderman  would  often  have  let 
things  down  to  drivel,  he  managed  to  keep  them 
brightly  up  and  to  get  them  settled. 

As  on  the  occasion  in  the  Old  Bailey  when 
the  business  was  to  elect  their  representative  on 
the  Common  Council  for  the  year. 

A  member  of  the  community  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  W  ardmote  protested 
against  a  certain  candidate,  “because  he  sold 
rotten  meat.”  Inadvertently  he  happened  to 
point  to  a  well-known  tailor. 

“Oh  no!”  said  Treloar  genially.  “There 
you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Blank.  That  member 
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doesn’t  sell  rotten  meat :  he  makes  rotten 
trousers.” 

Charming  candour  which  the  lordliest  tailor 
could  hardly  resent. 

If  Treloar’s  best  asset  for  a  chairmanship  was 
geniality  that  helped  the  company,  his  next  was 
a  very  excellent  gift  of  after-dinner  speaking. 
He  knew  how  to  say  the  right  thing  gracefully 
and  wittily  and  humorously.  His  social  speeches 
had  a  laughing  spirit. 

Yet  nearly  always,  until  he  was  on  his  feet, 
he  would  be  strangely  diffident  and  uncertain. 

6 4  What  shall  I  say  ?”  he  would  whisper  to 
his  neighbour.  44 1  haven’t  an  idea” — and  so 
on. 

Rare,  indeed,  was  it  for  him  not  to  pass 
through  such  stages  of  diffidence.  Suggestions 
made  to  him  in  response  to  such  appeals  generally 
did  not  help  him ;  for  he  either  declined  the  idea 
and  used  it,  or  else  he  accepted  the  idea  and 
then  said  nothing  about  it ;  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  his  speeches  nearly  always  were  true 
improvisations,  passing  inspirations,  artistically 
spun  together  and  carried  through,  so  that  only 
ideas  in  harmony  with  the  whole  content  could 
be  used. 

A  story  has  been  told — quite  possibly  of  his 
own  suggestion  or  invention — that  when  he  had 
an  important  speech  to  make  he  first  rehearsed  it 
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to  the  parrot  in  the  aviary,  a  room  of  glass  which 
overlooked  his  garden  at  Norwood ;  and  that 
Polly  knew  exactly  when  to  laugh  at  the 
jokes. 

The  anecdote,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
multitude  collected  by  the  typist’s  friend,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Trovato,  in  his  favourite  work, 
44  Apocryphalacies.” 

Treloar  did  not  rehearse  his  speeches,  although 
he  often  discussed  their  purpose  and  sometimes 
their  passages  with  his  intimate  friends ;  while 
in  his  case  unquestionably  the  spontaneity, 
which  was  their  saving  and  the  cause  of  their 
success,  would  have  been  spoilt  by  an  elaborate 
preparation. 

His  wit  was  always  timely.  It  suited  the  tone 
of  the  occasion,  the  note  of  the  hour;  and  for 
that  reason  defies  helpful  quotation  in  an 
un warmed  page  of  print. 

The  delightful  irresponsibility,  which  yet  was 
precisely  the  right  thing  for  him  and  for  the 
occasion  of  its  utterance,  was  explained,  as  well 
as  any  such  winged  delight  can  be  definitely 
explained,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  the  con¬ 
gress  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton, 
in  September,  1900,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  when 
to  the  amusement  of  his  audience  Mr.  Aider- 
man  and  Sheriff  Treloar  declared  that  usually 
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he  found  when  he  was  set  down  to  make  a  speech 
that  a  journalist  came  to  him  to  ask  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  in  order  that  he  might  secure 
the  speech  before  it  was  made.  As,  however, 
he  never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say  until 
he  arose,  he  was  not  able  44  to  oblige.”  As  a 
Sheriff  he  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  know  what  he  was  saying,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  know  what  he  had  said. 

And  that,  if  you  please,  was  almost  entirely 
true. 

A  little  more  light  is  thrown  on  this  profound 
subject  by  the  small  report  of  some  remarks 
delivered  by  him  when,  as  the  Lord  Mayor,  he 
attended  a  conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  held  in  John  Wesley’s  Chapel  in  the 
City  Road. 

44  Some  time  ago,”  said  he,  44 1  was  in  Corn¬ 
wall  and  met  a  very  entertaining  man,  who  was 
a  Methodist — at  any  rate,  I  know  he  was  a 
livery-stable  keeper.  As  he  drove  my  wife  and 
me  about  the  Lizard  he  used  to  tell  us  all  sorts 
of  stories,  stopping  the  carriage  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  way  he  amused  us  and  rested  his  horses ; 
he  was  over  eighty,  and  I  was  interested  to 
know  how  it  was  he  looked  so  well.  He  gave 
me  his  recipe  :  4  No  smoke ;  no  whisky ;  plenty 
of  good  society ;  plenty  of  fresh  air ;  and  last, 
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but  not  least,  never  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come 
to  it.’  Well,”  said  he,  who  was  then  Lord 
Mayor,  “  I  don’t  smoke  ;  I  don’t  drink  whisky ; 
I  am  now  in  very  pleasant  society ;  I  have  been 
getting  at  Harrogate  plenty  of  fresh  air;  and 
to-day  I  am  adopting  the  last  part  of  the  advice 
— I  have  not  prepared  a  speech.” 

There  you  have  an  example  of  his  successful 
44  unpremeditations,”  and  his  happy  way  of 
turning  a  point. 

A  prepared  speech,  delivered  as  it  fcwas  pre¬ 
pared — that  is,  an  ordered  utterance,  with  the 
right  prelude  and  peroration,  framing  sustained 
arguments  and  appropriate  examples  and  meta¬ 
phors  or  hyperboles,  with  a  tag  or  two  from  the 
classics,  English  or  otherwise — would  have  been 
as  impossible  to  him  as  a  sea-coal  fire  in  Tim- 
buctoo.  He  could  not  have  done  it ;  and  if  he 
had  done  it,  would  almost  certainly  have  failed 
in  his  effect ;  for  he  needed  the  answering  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  audience  and  their  swift  response 
to  his  points  to  keep  his  wit  and  ardour  alive. 

So  that  if  the  parrot  at  Norwood  did  laugh 
at  the  Treloarian  jokes  in  the  right  places — as, 
goodness  knows,  she  may  have  done ;  for  parrots 
share  with  cats  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  truths 
and  wisdom,  the  produce  of  the  ages,  which 
generally  had  been  lost  to  mankind — then 
assuredly  the  bird  and  the  orator  may  have 
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enjoyed  the  humour  equally  and — kept  it  to 
themselves. 

Treloar5s  public  speaking,  while  nearly  always 
it  had  its  amusing  phases,  which  his  audience 
looked  for  and  seldom  were  disappointed  in, 
was  not  by  any  means  only  comic  and  light¬ 
hearted  ;  for  it  had  taken  more  than  jokes  to 
launch  his  scheme  for  the  cripples  and  to  draw 
nearly  seventy  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  banks 
and  pockets  of  the  community. 

That  act  of  successful  wizardry  was  due  to 
sincerity ;  and  sincerity  was  the  basic  quality 
which  made  every  essential  of  his  speech-making 
effective.  His  lightness  of  touch,  his  humour, 
his  chaff,  his  persiflage ,  each  of  these  requisites 
and  qualities  alike,  was  true  to  his  thought ;  and 
the  whole  effort  was  free  from  the  affectation 
which  is  death  to  every  expression  of  art. 

So  that  when  his  jokes  were  done  with  for 
the  time  being  and  he  turned  to  the  true  topic 
of  discussion  :  the  necessities  of  the  children,  or, 
in  another  vogue,  to  the  history  of  his  beloved 
London,  or  even  to  the  practical  and  unbeauti¬ 
ful  details  which  interest  and  may  charm  a 
Commissioner  of  Sewers — but  had  no  particular 
interest  or  charm  for  him,  though  he  accepted 
and  studied  them — he  was  sympathetic,  or 
interested,  or  tersely  sensible,  as  the  case 
demanded ;  and  he  wasted  no  words. 
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He  went  with  all  despatch  to  the  point,  then 
to  the  second  point ;  and  so  forward  in  an 
efficient  direct  manner ;  and,  if  occasionally 
some  especial  felicity  of  phrase  charmed  the 
argument — as  often  it  did — it  ;was  due  to  no 
premeditation  and  far  less  to  any  artful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  literary  flowers  (in  an  aviary  or  other¬ 
wise),  but  was  the  natural  expression  of  his 
fancy ;  for  there  was  in  him  a  true  vein  of 
poetical  feeling,  of  poetical  thought,  as  well  as 
an  idealism  proved  by  the  Alton  adventure. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  this  carpet-merchant  of 
Ludgate  Hill  it  was  easy  for  the  world  to  see 
the  lesser  and  more  obvious  things,  and  to 
regard  him  chiefly  as  a  man  of  commerce ;  when, 
of  course,  he  was  much  beyond  that ;  and  so 
much  above  it  that  the  business  part  of  him  was 
the  least  of  the  ingredients  of  his  multiplex 
personality. 

This  truth  was  marked  in  his  dealings  with 
his  friends.  From  the  moment  that  his  trust 
and  confidence  was  given — and  generally  that 
was  instantaneously — he  was  a  perfect  com¬ 
panion. 

With  his  splendid  capacity  for  championing 
those  he  loved  and  for  fighting  against  what  he 
believed  were  wrongs  threatened  or  done  to  his 
friends,  I  shall  deal  passingly  in  my  ultimate 
chapter. 
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But  no  less  admirable,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  his  faculty  for  ensuring  that  his  friends  had 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  the  enjoyment 
that  he  was  able  to  provide  for  them. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  He  took  pains 
personally  to  give  them  joy.  If  it  were  a  lunch- 
party  he  did  not  leave  the  arrangements  to  hap¬ 
hazard,  but  himself  saw  they  were  right.  He 
would  take  the  trouble  personally  to  go  to  the 
place  appointed,  to  guard  against  hitch ;  and 
this  in  a  man  approaching  the  eighties  and  of 
heavy  build,  to  whom  the  effort  of  moving  about 
was  not  a  light  and  easy  labour. 

But  always  he  had  plenty  of  energy  for  the 
service  of  others ;  and  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  it  was  his  sociable  kindness  and 
goodwill,  stimulating  that  strength,  which  kept 
him  active ;  otherwise,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  ordinary  men,  his  harvest  of  years  and  the 
nineteen  stone  would  have  subdued  him,  weighed 
down  upon  him,  reduced  his  gladness,  spoilt  his 
health,  and  brought  him  earlier  to  the  grave. 

Yes,  the  kindness  that  he  had  for  his  friends, 
the  enthusiasm  he  preserved  for  the  causes  and 
the  children  he  loved,  kept  him  serviceable  and 
preserved  his  life. 

In  that  respect  his  friendship  with  Sir  William 
Dunn  was  helpful,  especially  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  which  he  made  the  most. 
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He  confessed  gaily  that  he  enjoyed  Dunn’s 
mayoralty  even  more  than  he  had  enjoyed  his 
own,  because  the  full  run  of  the  Mansion  House 
was  available  to  him,  with  this  time,  nothing  to 
pay !  So  there  again  was  something  over  which 
to  rally  my  Lord  Mayor,  who,  for  his  part, 
promptly  returned  the  shuttlecock  of  verbal 
chaff  battledored  between  them,  and  gladly  in¬ 
vited  to  his  table  Treloar’s  guests. 

In  spite  of  the  spiritual  anxieties  and  the 
physical  darkness  of  the  war  years,  Sir  William 
Dunn’s  mayoralty  had  its  Treloarian  aspects. 

It  was  an  act  of  social  duty  to  maintain  cheer¬ 
fulness  in  days  and  nights  when  all  manner  of 
evil  possibilities  were  shadowing  life,  and 
murder,  borne  by  Zeppelins,  lurked  in  the 
moonlit  sky. 

Sir  William  Dunn  maintained  the  spirit  of 
that  social  duty  thoroughly  during  those  dread¬ 
ful  times ;  and  besides  using  the  Mansion  House 
as  a  centre  of  patriotic  inspiration  and  service 
kept  up,  as  brilliantly  as  might  be,  the  traditions 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  City  of  London,  so  that 
the  fighters  and  the  national  workers  could  find 
comfort  and  strengthening  there. 

How  closely  the  realities  of  the  war  came 
home  to  the  heart  of  London  is  shown  by  the 
accident  that  an  anti-aircraft  gun  firing  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  a  Zeppelin  landed  a  shell 
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on  the  Mansion  House,  which  set  the  place  on 
fire. 

Fortunately,  the  Lord  Mayor,  though  robed 
with  nothing  but  his  natural  dignity  and  a 
dressing-gown,  was  upstairs  and  prompt  to  act. 
With  a  syphon  of  soda-water  he  put  out  the 
enemy  flame  and  saved  the  building.  One  of 
the  innumerable  incidents  which  historians  and 
artists  alike  have  overlooked ! 

But  now  the  tale  is  told  and  one  more  leaf — 
this  time  a  little  unexpected — is  added  to  the 
laurels  of  Sir  William  Dunn. 

Not  unnaturally,  where  the  social  duties  were 
so  well  seen  to,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  responsibilities 
for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  London  were 
seriously  taken. 

The  visitations  of  Zeppelins  and  later  of 
enemy  aeroplanes — who  that  heard  them  on 
their  missions  of  anger  will  ever  forget  the  deep 
musical  throb  and  hum  of  the  Gothas? — bring¬ 
ing  destruction  and  death  casually  to  innocent 
citizens  and  simple  homes  and  streets,  were  a 
terror  which  must  be  guarded  against ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  urgent  in  securing  better 
means  of  protection  for  the  community. 

But  Treloar,  while,  of  course,  anxious  for 
every  possible  precaution  to  be  taken,  charac¬ 
teristically  protested  against  excess  of  caution. 

It  was  partly  his  natural  adventurousness,  his 
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willingness  to  take  chances,  the  spirit  which,  if 
his  father  had  willed,  would  have  made  him  a 
professional  soldier ;  but  yet  more  was  it  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sense  of  fate  which  was  innate  with 
him. 

If  a  bomb  falls,  it  falls ;  meanwhile,  do  not 
let  us  too  much  bother  about  it.  The  soldier 
in  the  trenches  daily  and  hourly  shelled  and 
bombed  took  his  chances  with  a  similar  matter- 
of-factness  that  disguised  the  greatest  quality  of 
courage. 

It  was  faith  in  the  God  of  Luck,  which 
carried  many  men  with  confidence  and  safety 
through  actual  and  impossible  dangers. 

I  remember  a  meeting  of  the  Urban  Club 
when  the  diverse  philosophy  of  the  two  on  this 
point  was  manifest. 

Treloar  was  in  the  chair  at  a  small  and  cheer¬ 
ful  gathering,  with  the  Lord  Maj^or  as  the  guest 
of  the  evening. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  the  warning  came  by 
telephone  from  the  Mansion  House.  Aero¬ 
planes  were  on  the  wing. 

The  bugles  of  caution  were  blown ;  and 
London  felt  dismal  in  the  prospect ;  but  even 
a  little  more  annoyed  at  the  inconvenience  of 
it  all. 

“We  will  go  to  a  safer  room  downstairs,” 
said  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
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“We  will  stay  where  we  are!”  responded 
the  Chairman ;  and  both  the  great  men  beamed. 

It  was  a  passing  comedy,  the  brighter  for  the 
promise  of  deep  seriousness  at  the  background. 

“I  will  put  it  to  the  vote,”  said  Dunn,  the 
guest. 

“You  won’t !”  retorted  Treloar. 

“  Those  of  that  opinion  put  up  their  hands  !” 
said  the  Lord  Mayor.  Not  a  hand  was  put  up. 
4  4  Carried  unanimously  !  ”  he  declared  ;  and  all  of 
us,  cheerily,  unwillingly,  but  with  Treloar  still 
protesting  that  floors  didn’t  matter  where  bombs 
were  concerned,  went  to  a  room  downstairs  which 
in  the  circumstances  that  might  have  arisen  would 
not  have  been  a  ha’porth  safer. 

Both,  of  course,  were  right  in  the  attitudes  they 
adopted,  for  the  Lord  Mayor  had  responsibilities  ; 
but  especially  true  it  was  of  Treloar  to  prefer  to 
take  the  risk  and  make  no  fuss  of  it. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  no  bombs  or 
aeroplanes  overhead.  The  bugles  had  the  last 
military  word. 

Beyond  the  question  of  safety  was  a  further 
consideration.  Treloar  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
occasion,  just  as  if  he  had  been  the  host,  was 
anxious  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  for  the  party 
as  possible.  To  break  it  up,  as  was,  indeed,  the 
result  of  the  change  from  room  to  room,  was  to 
spoil  the  flow  of  the  evening,  and  in  those  difficult, 
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unpleasant  days  recreation  of  the  sort  was  precious 
and  necessary. 

He  was,  in  brief,  a  natural  social  comrade.  He 
had  the  gift  of  making  the  humblest  minded  and 
the  most  diffident  feel  at  home  and  companion¬ 
able. 

If,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  occurred,  in 
meetings  or  discussions  there  was  a  clash,  and 
anyone,  in  the  midst  of  the  good  humour,  was 
brusque  to  him  or  rude,  he  would  sometimes  gaze 
dreamily  at  the  ceiling  or  the  sky  and  say  con¬ 
templatively,  “A  harbitrary  gent!”  or  other 
such  comment  which  generally  brought  a  return 
of  good  temper. 

Though,  also,  he  could  be  frank  enough  and 
hard  hitting  when  it  was  a  case  of  rudeness  or  of 
injustice  to  others.  Then  the  blue  eyes  turned 
hard  and  stony  :  and  there  would  be  no  mercy,  no 
concession,  no  sociability,  until  an  expression  of 
the  right  words  or  the  proper  deed  had  undone 
the  wrong  and  smoothed  away  the  effects  of  the 
rudeness. 

For  when  he  really  liked,  at  the  times  when  it 
was  justified,  Treloar  could  be  decidedly  nasty. 
There  was  a  sting  in  his  tongue,  a  cold  angle  in 
his  look,  which  were  compelling. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  BOOKMAN 

If  Treloar  had  given  himself  less  heartily  to  the 
affairs  of  the  everyday  life,  he  might  have 
achieved  prominence  in  the  world  of  letters ;  for 
he  had  a  live  interest  in  books,  a  healthy  judg¬ 
ment,  and  an  almost  indefatigable  pen. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  so  vital  a  per¬ 
sonality,  confronted  with  endless  opportunities 
of  success  and  usefulness  in  other  spheres,  to  set 
himself  particularly  to  the  sedentary  necessities  of 
literature  ;  but  he  loved  reading,  he  loved  writing, 
and  he  loved  seeing  himself  in  print. 

The  most  pronounced  of  his  early  inclinations 
towards  a  career,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  the 
Army ;  and  what  an  excellent  soldier,  painstak¬ 
ing  and  far-seeing,  he  would  have  made ;  though 
not  of  the  barrack-yard  sort.  He  would  have 
grown  hotly  impatient  over  the  spit-and-polish 
exactitudes  of  the  normal  fussy — and  possibly 
old-fashioned — officer,  and  would  have  needed 
the  duties  and  the  dangers  of  campaigning  to 
keep  him  content  with  his  profession. 

Probably,  therefore,  it  was  as  well  that  his 

father  forebade ;  for  Treloar  would  have  been  in 
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the  Army  during  the  sluggish  times  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  so  would  have  had  poor  scope  for  his  organis¬ 
ing  abilities  and  his  adventurous  and  fighting 
spirit. 

The  dream  of  military  glory  was  to  him  only  a 
transient  visitor,  but  he  had  from  the  first  to  last 
an  abiding  love  for  books. 

He  read  well,  and  enjoyed  reading  aloud, 
especially  to  children.  Sometimes  he  would 
playfully  tease  them  by  stopping  in  the  most 
exciting  place  to  say  :  44  But  you  don’t  want  to 
hear  any  more.” 

During  his  early  married  life  he  read  through 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  to  his 
wife.  44  We  had  many  a  laugh,”  said  he,  44  and 
many  a  cry  over  them ;  ’ 9  and  later  he  asserted 
that  it  was  to  those  readings,  especially  of  the 
Christmas  tales,  that  the  wish  came  to  them  to 
do  what  they  could  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
the  children  for  whom  Dickens  had  pleaded  so 
powerfully. 

Alton,  therefore,  owes  something  of  its  inspira¬ 
tion  and  creation  to  the  genius  who  wrought  the 
conversion  of  old  curmudgeon  Ebenezer  Scrooge, 
and  brought  health  and  well-being  to  thousands 
of  Tiny  Tims  in  London  and  elsewhere  during 
the  years  to  come. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Treloar  should  have  an 
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especial  liking  for  the  writings  of  Dickens,  as, 
besides  their  championship  of  the  children,  they 
had  other  feelings  in  common — the  spirit  of 
generous  sociability,  the  hatred  of  cant  and  of 
the  many  Gamperies  and  Bumbleisms  of  a 
narrowly  civilised  life,  the  love  of  London  and 
its  many  peoples,  especially  of  the  warm-hearted 
Cockney. 

Possibly  this  fondness  for  Dickens  was  largely 
due  to  the  reminiscence  that  Treloar  had  of  the 
great  man  in  the  Pickwickian  scene — but  no,  that 
word  is  unjust  to  the  founder  of  the  immortal 
Club — the  scene  that  he  witnessed  on  a  memor¬ 
able  evening  at  Exeter  Hall. 

It  is  a  story  that  Treloar  loved  to  tell ;  and 
therefore  he  told  it  often.  Who,  blessed  with 
the  luck  to  have  been  there,  wouldn’t  have  told 
it  often? 

Charles  Dickens  was  reading  ‘ 4  Oliver  Twist” 
to  a  large  audience,  and  after  the  murder  of 
Nancy  a  man  rose  from  the  body  of  the  hall  to 
protest  vigorously,  noisily,  against  such  a  passage 
being  read  in  public.  The  interrupter  was 
ejected  forcibly. 

It  was  discovered  later  that  the  event  had  been 
arranged  by  Dickens.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
advertisement ! 

That  sort  of  64  publicity  ”  (intolerable  word  !), 
amusing  and  original  and  just  a  wee  bit  un- 
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scrupulous,  appealed  to  Treloar,  when  it  was 
practised  by  others  of  a  likeable  disposition. 

And  in  all  his  literary  indulgences,  as  well  as  in 
the  passing  interludes  of  life,  he  rather  rejoiced  in 
the  clever  villains  whose  ability  in  naughtiness  or 
criminality  was  lightened  with  humour  and  a 
genial  wit. 

Such  as  Barry  Lyndon  he  did  not  care  for ; 
because  Thackeray’s  Irish  ruffian  was  selfishly 
brutal,  a  sordid  heartless  creature,  a  scoundrel 
without  any  illusions,  so  realistically  portrayed  as 
to  make  sympathy  for  him  impossible ;  as  also 
with  Lord  Deuceace  and  others  of  a  similar  high¬ 
bred  meanness,  born  of  a  spirit  of  disillusionment 
and  the  realistic  Titmartial  pen. 

Gil  Bias  de  Santillane  in  his  way  is  sordid  too ; 
yet  the  varied  adventures  of  the  valet-hero  of  Le 
Sage  were  a  joy  to  Treloar,  because  they  were 
playful  and  imaginative  (or  he  took  them  as  such), 
and  the  persons,  whether  brigands,  or  wenches, 
or  quacks,  or  doctors,  victimised  by  Gil  Bias,  or 
by  whom  he  was  victimised,  in  their  ways  also 
were  unscrupulous  and  amusing. 

This  was  one  of  his  bedside  books,  a  favourite 
at  ail  times  to  pick  up  and  browse  in.  He  loved 
to  tell  of  its  episodes  and  anecdotes.  Indeed  he 
probably  admired  that  particular  adventure  in  the 
picaresque  more  than  it  deserved.  He  preferred 
it  to  44  The  History  of  Don  Quixote,”  which,  of 
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course,  was  absurd.  But  he  also  loved  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  very  true  Knight  of  La  Mancha, 
whose  breastplate  Gil  Bias  would  have  been  un¬ 
worthy  to  unloose. 

Another  especial  favourite  with  him  was  the 
6  4  Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine  ”  of  Alphonse 
Daudet ;  doubtless  because  of  its  distinct  and 
many  Dickensian  characteristics.  He  enjoyed 
its  humour,  its  oddities,  its  pathos,  and  had  a 
special  shuddering  admiration  for  the  barbarities 
of  the  feline  Sidonie. 

Treloar  did  not  read  French;  and,  therefore, 
had  to  depend  on  translations,  which  was  a  pity ; 
for  he  enjoyed  44  Madame  Bovary,”  appreciating 
her  ever- womanly  charm  and  ever- womanly  want 
of  charm ;  but  as  with  44  Salambo,”  which  also  he 
admired,  Flaubert  lost  much  through  the  versions 
used. 

Among  the  moderns  he  liked  best  Mr.  Birrell, 
whose  volumes  of  44  Obiter  Dicta  ”  were  his  fre¬ 
quent  companions  at  home  and  at  Alton.  When 
I  say  4  4  liked  best  9 9  I  refer  to  the  books  which  he 
read  and  re-read  for  the  ever  fresh  joy  of  them ; 
books  in  which  to  dip  when  he  was  too  tired  for 
more  than  a  gossipy  reading. 

He  kept  well  abreast  of  the  more  serious  works 
published,  and  preferred  biographies,  books  of 
travel  and  belles  lettres.  Sometimes  he  liked  a 
novel,  especially  the  newly  revised  versions  of 
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Mr.  George  Moore ;  but  never  a  popular  one. 
He  was  true  to  the  old  masters,  and  the  old 
friends.  He  preferred  44  Tom  Jones  ”  to  Marie 
Corelli. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  one  of  his  nature, 
Charles  Lamb  was  among  the  first  of  the  literary 
elect  whom  he  loved.  Every  Elian  will  under¬ 
stand  that ;  and  it  needs  no  deliberate  explanation 
at  this  stage,  I  hope,  to  point  the  essential  simi¬ 
larities  in  humour  and  sympathy  of  those  two. 

Treloar  very  nearly  offered  the  gift  of  a  marble 
bust  of  Lamb  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1923  ;  for,  as 
Elia’s  letter,  of  an  unsettled  date  in  November, 
1823,  addressed  to  Bernard  Barton  shows  : 

44 1  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Thursday  last  by  special  card  from  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  never  saw  my  face,  nor  I  his ; 
and  all  from  being  a  writer  in  a  magazine.  The 
dinner  costly,  served  on  massy  plate  ;  champagne, 
pines,  etc. ;  47  present,  among  whom  the 

Chairman  and  two  other  directors  of  the  India 
Company. 

44  There’s  for  you  !  and  got  away  pretty  sober. 
Quite  saved  my  credit.” 

Treloar  felt  that  such  a  centenary,  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  Mansion  House,  relating 
to  the  dearest  of  our  London  immortals,  should 
be  celebrated,  and  he  took  pains  to  discover 
records  of  the  event. 
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He  wanted  to  know  precisely  why  Charles 
Lamb  had  been  invited — was  it  because  he  was 
44  a  writer  in  a  magazine/’  or  was  it  through  his 
connection  with  the  India  Company  ?  Anyhow, 
the  result  was  blank,  and  the  purpose  dropped. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  bust  of  Elia  is  not  in 
company  with  that  of  Treloar  which  keeps  ward 
and  vigil  in  the  reception-room  of  the  Mansion 
House  ;  for  in  the  midnight  hours,  when  the  elves 
and  the  shadows  are  awake,  those  two  might  have 
gossiped  happily,  exchanging  comments  on  the 
variegated  company  that  passes  through  the  long 
room,  while  listening  to  the  endless  murmur  of 
the  out-of-doors  London  which  both  of  them 
delighted  in. 

Greatly  as  Treloar  liked  reading  and  the 
company  of  human  books,  he  probably  enjoyed 
writing  more  :  and  although  his  business  and 
private  letters  were  prompt  and  terse,  showing 
that  he  regarded  his  correspondence  as  rather  of 
a  necessary  or  disciplinary  than  of  a  pleasant 
character,  he  was  indefatigable  in  taking  notes, 
sometimes  to  be  used  in  a  projected  book,  or  to 
enlighten  a  point  in  some  public  discussion. 

Left  among  the  manuscripts  discarded  by  him 
were  innumerable  quotations  from  records  and 
biographies  on  details  of  civic  history  and  many 
things  else  elaborately  written  out ;  but  of  little 
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value,  to  the  purposes  of  literature  or  the  larger 
interests  of  life. 

He  had  a  natural  gift  for  the  telling  of  tales. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  develop  care¬ 
fully  his  bent  of  fictional  make-believe. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  he  loved  to  tell  the 
children  who  were  his  friends  and  visitors  fan¬ 
tastic  fairy-tales  which  went  on,  as  a  happy-go- 
lucky  serial  would  go  on,  from  day  to  day ;  while 
throughout  his  life  he  wrote  absurd  rhymes  to 
those  who  had  humour  and  the  heart  to  take  them 
in  the  right  spirit. 

Never  of  any  particular  quality  were  those 
prancing  utterances  of  his  confessedly  tin 
Pegasus ;  but  is  not  nonsense  done  into  verse 
by  a  gossip  friend  always  more  rejoicing  and 
acceptable  than  the  same  thing  written  in  every¬ 
day  prose?  Its  very  badness  is  its  merit,  just  as 
a  positive  badness  is  the  only  endurable  quality  of 
a  pun. 

As  examples  of  his  playful  verse  I  reproduce 
the  first  page  of  a  letter  possibly  addressed  to  his 
little  half-sisters. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  perpetrating  the 
same  sort  of  verbal  bubbling  mirth ;  as,  for 
example,  the  answer  he  made  to  the  quatrain 
advertising  in  the  bathing-machines  at  Margate, 
Charlotte’s  sea-baths. 

4  4  Separate  baths  for  ladies  ’  ’  was  an  additional 
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but  surely  an  unnecessary  announcement,  at  least 
for  the  times,  before  mixed  bathing,  when  the 
famous  Martha  Gunn  kept  her  ever-proper  watch 
over  the  bobbing  ocean. 

“  I  pitied  the  dove  for  my  bosom  was  tender, 

I  pitied  the  sigh  that  she  gave  to  the  wind ; 

But  I  ne’er  shall  forget  the  magnificent  splendour 
Of  Charlotte’s  sea-baths,  the  pride  of  mankind.” 

To  which  effusion  Treloar  replied  : 

l(  Why  pity  the  dove  any  more  than  the  gander ; 

And  why  did  the  dove  give  a  sigh  to  the  wind  ? 

As  for  Charlotte,  I  really  cannot  understand  her  ; 

And  the  garments  she  lends  do  not  fit  well  behind  !  ” 

Possibly  that  is  enough  to  quote  of  this  metrical 
detail  of  his  light-heartedness. 

It  is  anyhow  sufficient  to  enable  me  boldly  to 
challenge  anyone  to  produce  another  alderman  of 
this  time  or  any  time,  of  London  or  of  any  other 
town,  worthier  to  be  the  laureate  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  as  it  is ;  an  institution  whose 
business  assuredly  would  not  be  hindered  by  the 
passing  rhyme  of  a  troubadour  or  the  jingle  of  a 
jester’s  bell. 

And  he  wrote  books.  Of  these  more  ambitious 
efforts  I  can  only  speak  with  personal  knowledge 
about  “Wilkes  and  the  City”  and  the  “  Lord 
Mayor’s  Diary.” 

Earlier  he  had  published  an  enlarged  version  of 
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his  father’s  pamphlet  on  44  The  Prince  of  Palms  ” 
and  a  history  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

I  find  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  Treloarian  style 
and  spirit  in  the  book  about  Ludgate  Hill.  It 
looks  as  if  the  diffidence  so  manifest  in  him  when 
he  had  to  write  anything  for  public  reading  or  to 
make  a  speech,  had  over-ruled  him  there ;  and 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  some  other  pen 
revise  him. 

That  was  a  pity ;  for  no  mere  literary  person, 
however  carefully  he  expressed  his  phrases  and 
avoided  the  shallow  pitfalls  which  may  beset  the 
natural  sinner  with  plenty  of  ink,  could  make  up 
for  the  freshness  and  ever- vital  interest  of  Tre- 
loar’s  style. 

The  only  part  of  his  writings  wherein  he  was 
absolutely  at  sea  was  in  the  order  of  his  state¬ 
ments  and  arguments,  as  I  discovered  when  it 
came  to  John  Wilkes. 

But  the  history  of  Ludgate  Hill  is  so  correct, 
so  carefully  phrased  in  the  orthodox  manner,  so 
solid,  serious  and  heavy,  as  to  be  practically  un¬ 
readable.  The  fault  for  that  did  not  rest  with 
Treloar,  who  knew  his  subject  to  the  latest  lamp- 
post  and  could  express  his  views  and  knowledge 
not  only  clearly  but  happily,  racily. 

Whoever  4 4  improved  ’  ’  that  book  succeeded  in 
ruining  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  Treloar  was  aware 
of  this,  for  while  he  was  glad  to  talk  of  his  read- 
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ings  and  his  writings,  I  never  heard  him  mention 
the  history  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

He  had  no  pride  or  delight  in  it,  as  he  had  in 
the  two  volumes  which  he  certainly  wrote  from 
beginning  to  end — the  Diary  and  44  Wilkes. ” 

He  was  finishing  4 4  Wilkes  and  the  City”  in 
1916 ;  but  had  already  been  at  work  upon  it  for 
many  years,  studying  the  authorities  and  tire¬ 
lessly  taking  notes. 

His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  remarkable 
man  whose  strange  career  and  very  complex 
character  fascinated  him — until  his  book  was 
out  and  done  with — through  the  fact  that  John 
Wilkes  happened  to  be  his  predecessor  as  aider- 
man  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without;  and 
from  1881  onwards  he  kept  a  compartment  of  his 
mind  open  for  impressions  of  Byron’s  44  merry, 
cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite” — a  very  in¬ 
adequate  flashlight  portrait  of  the  civic  parlia¬ 
mentarian  who  became  a  leading  rake  of  his  hectic 
period,  as  well  as  a  national  reformer — securing 
liberties  and  certainly  taking  them. 

Once  again  we  see  how  Treloar  was  attracted 
by  the  charming  scoundrels,  the  genial  swash¬ 
bucklers  of  a  sympathetic  romanticism ;  and,  for 
sure,  John  Wilkes  was  a  leader  of  the  band  of  the 
bold,  the  bad  and  the  picturesque,  as,  also,  he 
was  an  instance  of  truth  being  stranger  than 
fiction. 
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Wilkes’s  ugliness,  which  yet  was  forgotten  in 
the  glamour  of  his  presence ;  his  wit,  which  so 
easily  was  degraded  to  vulgarities  of  the  vilest,  as 
his  “  Essay  on  Women  ”  (a  copy  of  which  was 
purchased  by  Treloar  because  of  his  subject,  but 
promptly  buried  away  among  the  less  desirable 
treasures  of  the  Guildhall  Library)  proves ;  the 
splendid  carelessness  combined  with  the  un¬ 
scrupulousness  of  his  money-dealings — neither 
Wall  Street  nor  Throgmorton  Street  ever  had  a 
more  dangerous  lamb ;  his  gay  impudence,  which 
for  two  pins  would  have  tweaked  a  monarch  by 
the  nose ;  his  earnest  and  untiring  battle  for  the 
free  responsibility  of  Parliament ;  his  ever-ready 
resourcefulness  in  personal  or  public  diversions ; 
his  warm  love  and  care  for  his  daughter ;  his  cold 
dislike  and  neglect  of  his  elderly  wife ;  the  ex¬ 
travagance  and  madness  of  his  pranks  and  orgies  ; 
the  clear  shrewd  light  of  his  reason.  ...  In 
short,  the  manifold  perversities  of  Wilkes’s  amaz¬ 
ing  character,  his  wit,  charm,  wickedness  and 
ugliness  combined  to  arouse  Treloar’s  interest, 
and  drew  him  into  studying  the  characteristics 
and  the  record  of  the  man.  Hence  his  book. 

What  a  tangle  the  manuscript  was  in  when  it 
came  to  me  with  the  request  to  advise  how  to 
put  it  into  shape  ;  for  there,  indeed,  was  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  normal  and  disciplined  orderliness  of 
Treloar. 
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He  had  worked  the  subject  out :  had  realised 
his  man ;  had  been  able,  from  his  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  City  and  the  uses  and  practices  of  the 
Corporation,  to  develop  the  framework  of  the 
civic  and  political  activities  of  Wilkes ;  but — 
the  rest  was  havoc. 

In  that  early  version  the  remarkable  hero- 
villain  died  before  his  career  had  properly  begun  : 
because,  as  was  Treloar’s  way,  he  wrote  when  the 
mood  was  on  him  and  put  down  on  his  foolscap 
page  the  thought  or  passage  that  occurred,  with 
little  regard  to  its  place  in  the  context  or  to  any 
consideration  of  plan.  And  all  the  while  of  the 
revision  new  manuscript  was  coming  hot  from  his 
mental  workshop,  so  that  until  an  editorial  foot 
was  put  firmly  down  there  was  no  prospect  of 
finality.  And  sometimes  the  editorial  foot  did 
not  finish  the  process. 

The  book,  in  all  but  the  ultimate  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  order  and  the  division  of  chapters,  is 
Treloar’s,  and  an  excellent  achievement. 

Its  careful  appreciation  of  Wilkes’  highly 
complex  character;  the  account  of  the  relations 
of  that  alderman,  Lord  Mayor  and  Chamber- 
lain,  with  the  City  which  he  served  4  4  well  and 
devotedly  ”  ;  his  long,  strenuous  and  triumphant 
fight  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  British 
citizens ;  his  relations  with  the  diverse  many,  his 
friends,  enemies  and  acquaintances,  is  well  told, 
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because  Treloar  enjoyed  telling  it,  and  he 
knew. 

Within  the  limits,  this  book  will  remain  a  use¬ 
ful  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject :  for 
John  Wilkes  was,  as  Treloar  expressed  it,  44  with 
all  his  faults  a  fine  citizen,”  and  in  respect  to 
that  nobody  could  have  written  the  work  with  a 
superior  authority  and  propriety. 

44  Wilkes  and  the  City”  was  published  in 
October,  1917 ;  but  already,  in  the  July  of  that 
year,  Treloar  was  at  work  on  his  next  and  his  last 
serious  literary  project. 

He  was  going  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  Harro¬ 
gate  and  he  wrote  :  4  4 1  am  taking  with  me  the 
official  Diary  of  my  Mayoralty  and,  as  a  contrast 
to  Wilkes’  diary,  will  give  an  excerpt  (is  that  the 
word?)  of  my  engagements.” 

This  happy  book,  from  its  character  in  record¬ 
ing  the  events  of  day  after  day,  avoided  the 
difficulty  of  44  Wilkes,”  in  that  it  was  generally 
arranged  in  due  order  from  the  beginning. 

But  only  in  a  general  way  was  it  so ;  for  in  his 
outpourings — their  flow  was  resumed  abundantly 
— he  inserted  here  and  there  additions  and  com¬ 
ments,  sometimes  reminiscent,  at  other  times 
up  to  date  and  occasionally  incongruous. 

According  to  the  rules,  this  haphazard  was 
wrong  and  beyond  justification ;  but  in  Treloar’s 
case  it  was  right,  for  it  was  natural  to  him. 
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If  a  man’s  own  book  is  not  to  express  his  per¬ 
sonality,  what  is  it  to  express ;  for,  remove  the 
individual  touch,  the  congenialities  of  the  writer’s 
disposition,  even  the  pleasant  inaccuracies  which 
are  a  part  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  necessary  vitality  is  gone.  That 
was  the  trouble  with  44  Ludgate  Hill.” 

44  The  Lord  Mayor’s  Diary  ”  enabled  Treioar 
to  return  to  his  very  constant  love  and  concern, 
the  conditions  and  history  of  the  City ;  and  the 
curious  will  find  in  those  light-hearted  and 
characteristic  pages  many  points  of  interest  about 
the  other  side  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  story 
and  description  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  jewel  and 
chain  of  office,  and  so  forth,  not  easily  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

The  Diary  was  Treioar ’s  44  very  own  ”  book,  a 
written  likeness  of  himself,  with  its  revelations  of 
ideals,  humanity,  generosity  of  heart,  hospitality, 
wit,  humour  and  profound,  assertive  interest  in 
the  little  and  the  larger  things  of  life. 

It  reflects  the  personality  of  a  many-sided  man 
of  good  humour  and  generous  heart ;  and  that,  as 
we  know,  is  just  the  sort  of  man  he  was. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  TRAVELLER 

As  was  to  be  expected  with  such  an  eager  adven¬ 
turer  among  books,  and  men,  and  the  infinite 
walks  of  life,  Treloar  enjoyed  travelling ;  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  alert  to  the  interests  of 
the  way. 

Remembering  his  many  engagements  and  pre¬ 
occupations  and  the  necessity  of  his  being  con¬ 
stantly  in  town,  it  is  surprising  that  he  travelled 
as  much  as  he  did,  for  he  travelled  a  great  deal. 

His  journeyings  here  and  there,  in  England 
and  out  of  it,  are  worth  some  consideration, 
especially  as  this  chapter  gives  opportunity  for 
quoting  the  accounts  he  wrote  of  two  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  so  will  illustrate  his  qualities  as  a 
writer  of  the  printed  word. 

He  discovered  his  way  about  this  country  in  his 
young  married  life  when  he  4  4  travelled  in  carpets 
and  in  coconut  matting.” 

It  was  on  one  of  those  journeys  that  he  made 
his  earliest  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  only  essay  to 
climb  Snowdon  at  night  in  order  to  see  the  drift 
of  dawn  and  the  sunrise. 

Again  it  was  when  he  was  44  commercial- 
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travelling  ’ 9  and  stranded  for  a  week-end  at 
Manchester  that  he  made  an  expedition  into 
North  Wales  with  a  friend. 

On  that  occasion  his  tendency  to  practical 
joking  found  its  opportunity  ;  for  he  and  his  com¬ 
panion  were  guided  by  a  conceited  fellow  who  had 
planned  for  them  a  dull  and  easy  excursion  which 
they  were  not  disposed  to  take. 

Treloar  wanted  to  leave  the  beaten  track ;  but 
the  man  refused.  They  protested,  without  any 
result.  He  merely  wanted  to  go  44  round  the 
houses.”  So  taking  advantage  of  a  turn  in  the 
way  they  hid  behind  a  boulder  and  saw  the  fool 
wandering  on,  in  his  self-satisfied  meditations 
fancy  free,  until  suddenly  he  reappeared,  con¬ 
cerned,  hurrying  here  and  there,  seeking  the 
lambs  full  of  guile  that  were  lost. 

They  saw  him  go,  and  then  went  as  they 
wished  into  the  wild,  returning  to  the  hotel  in 
the  evening  to  see  their  guide  arrive,  perturbed 
and  haggard  with  anxiety  and  inward  visions  of 
corpses,  precipices,  inquests  and  a  published  in¬ 
efficiency. 

He  perked  up  again  when  he  saw  they  were 
safe,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  lesser  men  of  his 
profession,  forthwith  demanded  his  fee. 

Treloar,  however,  was  not  yet  done  with  the 
joke ;  for  with  the  connivance  of  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  he  protested  that  as  the  man  had  not 
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guided  them  he  had  not  earned  his  pay,  at  which 
there  were  fireworks,  bardic  eloquence,  druidic 
explosions,  protests  in  plain  Cymric,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  cruder  emotions  of  a  Welsh 
revivalism. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  when  this  worse  anxiety, 
after  the  suspense  of  that  day’s  pilgrimage,  had 
gone  far  enough,  Treloar  paid  the  man  double. 

One  visit  he  paid  to  Holland  was  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  He  was  at  Harwich,  when  he  saw  a 
vessel  about  to  sail.  Just  as  he  was,  he  went 
aboard,  and  enjoyed  the  experience  of  travelling 
with  insufficient  funds  in  his  pocket — which  is 
one  of  the  real  delights  of  the  true  traveller. 

In  1885  he  went  on  a  cruise  to  the  North  Cape 
in  the  old  P.  and  O.  screw  steamship  Ceylon , 
which  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after¬ 
wards  was  regularly  visiting  Norwegian  waters 
for  the  Polytechnic  of  Regent  Street,  and  on  his 
return  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  and 
printed  it.  From  this  record  I  cull  a  few  illus¬ 
trative  extracts. 

44  I  find  we  are  68  passengers  and  80  crew,  all 
told.  Of  the  passengers  about  twelve  are  ladies. 
We  have  on  board  an  admiral,  two  generals,  two 
well-known  London  publishers,  three  clergymen, 
a  special  pleader,  a  doctor  learned  in  the  law, 
several  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  (who  look 
very  like  boys),  an  Oxford  don,  two  doctors  of 
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medicine,  one  major  (a  very  little  one),  and  a 
Manchester  alderman,  also  small,  but  jocular. 

44  The  only  American  we  had  on  board  was 
quite  an  original.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  German  name 
and  a  Jewish  face.  He  lived,  I  believe,  in  New 
York  when  at  home,  but  had  been  consul  at 
one  of  the  small  Swiss  towns.  He  called  the 
Ceylon  the  4  ocean  tramp,5  and  complained  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done  of 
many  things.  He  said  we  saw  too  many  of  these 
fjords,  they  were  only  ponds  after  all,  and  he 
thought  that  if  we  saw  just  one  of  the  large  ones 
and  one  of  the  small  ones  we  might  buy  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  the  rest  without  troubling  to  see 
them.  He  4  liked  the  town,  he  did,5  where  you 
could  see  the  shops  and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  of 
the  shopkeepers.  At  one  shop  where  I  went  with 
him  he  asked  the  proprietor  if  he  himself  built  his 
4  store,5  and  how  much  it  cost  him,  and  how  much 
he  paid  ground  rent  ?  was  he  married  ?  any 
family?  and  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he 
had,  what  were  they  doing,  was  his  father  alive? 
And  then,  to  wind  up,  what  was  the  price  of  that 
oil  painting  of  the  North  Cape?  And  when  he 
was  told  it  was  120  kroners  ( i.e .,  about  71.  10s.) 
offered  60  kroners  for  it,  without  the  frame 
(which  was  worth  about  5s.),  and  got  it  for  the 
money.  I  fancy  he  asked  all  the  questions  in 
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order  to  reduce  the  seller  to  a  proper  frame  of 
mind,  so  that  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
change  the  subject  and  to  get  rid  of  his  ques¬ 
tioner  ! 

44  He  generally  got  up  about  noon,  after 
having  the  barber  sent  in  to  his  cabin  to  shave 
him  whilst  he  was  in  bed.  He  drank  iced  water 
by  the  gallon,  and  was  a  good  hand  at  a  Welsh 
rarebit  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  He 
could  stand  chaff  very  well,  and  got  a  lot  of  it,  but 
generally  gave  as  good  as  he  got.  He  always 
kept  his  temper.  He  said  he  looked  rough,  but 
he  felt  good,  and  he  spoke  the  truth  as  to  the  first 
particular.  He  was  not  fond  of  walking.  I  re¬ 
member  going  with  him  about  five  or  six  miles 
up  a  valley  to  see  a  large  glacier.  I  think  it  was 
at  Odde.  It  was  roughish  walking,  over  stones 
and  bogs.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  just  at  the 
hottest  time  of  the  day.  How  he  did  groan  and 
blow.  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground  when¬ 
ever  we  came  to  a  shady  place,  and  wanted  to 
stop  and  rest,  and  when  we  had  rested  he  wanted 
to  give  up  altogether.  I  got  him  on  the  glacier, 
though,  after  a  time,  and  he  really  was  done  up. 
He  said  :  ‘  Once  in  a  lifetime  was  enough  for 
him  of  that  sort  of  thing.’  ” 

Continuing  the  voyage,  they  passed  through 
fog,  and  the  fishing-fleet  in  the  Dogger  Bank, 
and  came  at  last  to  Trondhjem. 
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“  This  is  a  quaint  place,  this  Trondhjem. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  The 
streets  are  very  broad.  Trondhjem  means 
4  Crown’s  Home.’  It  was  here  that  all  the 
kings  were  crowned  formerly.  It  used  to  be 
the  capital  of  Norway  and  the  royal  residence. 
There  are  military  barracks  here ;  we  went  to 
look  at  them,  saw  the  stables,  and  did  not  think 
much  of  them ;  they  were  just  open  sheds,  and 
the  horses  and  the  trappings  all  seem  badly  kept. 
The  graveyard  all  round  the  cathedral  is  pictur¬ 
esque.  There  are  such  a  nice  lot  of  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  it  and  the  trees  are  well  grown  and  well 
kept.  The  white  lilac  is  especially  good,  so 
thick  and  close.  Most  of  the  graves  appear  to 
have  flowers  on  them,  and  the  scene  altogether  is 
charming.  It  is  a  garden  more  than  a  grave¬ 
yard.  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  seats  and 
forms  all  about,  and  upon  enquiry  I  found  there 
is  a  custom  here  of  holding  a  4  festival  of  the 
dead,’  when  all  the  relations  or  friends  come  and 
spend  the  day  in  the  garden,  sitting  round  the 
grave,  bringing  flowers  to  make  the  place  as 
pretty  as  possible.” 

On  again,  this  time  for  Tromso. 

44  As  the  yacht  stretched  over  towards  the 
Lof odens,  we  saw  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  seas  in  the  world — on  the  south-west  the 
open  sea,  on  the  ?west  and  north  the  sharp-pointed 
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peaks  of  the  Lof odens  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  water,  covered  with  snow,  some  of 
them  nearly  to  the  water’s  edge.  Here  and 
there,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  you  see  small 
patches  of  green,  surrounded  by  a  few  huts. 
Over  to  the  east,  we  are  told,  is  Sweden.  This 
we  cannot  see,  4  because  it  is  not  in  sight.’  ” 

The  midnight  sun,  and  the  Maelstrom — which 
wisely  he  preferred  not  to  attempt  to  describe — 
and  so  to  Tromso  ;  then  a  sight  of  Lapland ;  and, 
afterwards,  rough  seas. 

4  4  As  we  came  along  Kaags-Sund  we  saw  the 
midnight  sun  again  at  half -past  eleven,  just 
before  it  became  hidden  by  a  cloud.  It  was  so 
bright,  hanging  large  and  red  above  the  rim  of 
the  horizon,  throwing  its  bridge  of  flame  across 
the  sea  towards  us.  The  sea  was  plashing  against 
our  beautiful  yacht  as  we  went  smoothly  along. 
I  looked  back  and  saw  the  seagulls  floating  in  the 
air  above  us,  drifting  onward  with  broad,  ex¬ 
tended  wings,  tinged  with  a  faint  red ;  and  there 
beyond,  and  on  one  side,  we  could  see  in  the  sun¬ 
light  vast  rocks  and  mountains  with  heaven-pierc¬ 
ing  peaks ;  and  I,  for  one,  felt  this  was  one  of 
those  moments  when  it  seemed  a  great  and 
glorious  thing  to  live  and  to  see  all  these  beauties 
of  the  universe.” 

At  Bergen  there  was  a  circus,  with  a  clown, 
44 an  unmistakable  Londoner”;  and  after  that 
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brief  experience  of  “home  again/’  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  upset  from  a  cranky  shore- 
boat  in  a  choppy  sea. 

At  last  Treloar  was  back  in  London  and  glad 
to  be  there,  when  the  Yankee  said  to  him: 
44  Well,  good-bye;  there  are  worse  fellows  than 
you  in  the  penitentiary  after  all.” 

The  next  journey,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
account,  and  from  which  it  is  attractive  to  quote 
occasionally,  for  it  shows  himself  as  well  as  what 
he  saw,  was  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  October 
and  November,  1898;  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ex-Kaiser  and  his  Empress  were  visiting  the  Holy 
Land,  for  the  outward  purpose  of  opening  the 
Church  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  but,  with  the 
wisdom  learnt  of  experience,  we  can  see  that 
other  and  hidden  motives  also  were  there. 
Motives  which  came  to  red  and  furious  blossom 
sixteen  years  afterwards. 

Treloar  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  John  Cook,  with 
whom  he  often  went  abroad,  and  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the  royal  tour, 
and  so  it  was  that  he  joined  the  Kaiserlich 
mission. 

They  sailed  on  the  s.s.  Arabia  and  came  to 
Port  Said,  which  struck  Treloar  as  being  44  a 
mixture  of  an  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  and  a 
street  in  Ratcliffe  Llighway.” 

They  arrived  at  Jaffa. 
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44  The  sea  was  just  beginning  to  run  very  high, 
and  Jaffa  is,  then,  an  awkward  place  at  which  to 
land.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  disembark 
at  all,  and  then  passengers  are  obliged  to  go  on 
to  Beyrout  and  come  back  in  the  next  steamer  to 
make  a  fresh  attempt.  The  shore  is  very  rocky, 
and  so  is  the  sea.  A  lady,  whom  I  met  afterwards 
at  Jerusalem,  told  me  she  had  a  very  bad  time 
when  she  landed  at  Jaffa.  She  said  she  was  not 
surprised  that  4  the  .whale  threw  up  Jonah.’ 
The  wind  was  blowing  hard  on  to  the  land,  and 
we  watched  a  rowing-boat  put  off  from  the  shore. 
It  was  evidently  coming  to  us,  and  as  she  got 
nearer  ,\ve  could  see  a  gorgeous-looking  Turk, 
dressed  in  a  theatrical  brigand  style,  with  plenty 
of  weapons  stuck  about  him.  He  at  last  reached 
our  ship,  which  had  now  anchored,  and  having 
boarded  us,  after  a  cursory  sort  of  look  round  at 
the  passengers,  he  gave  permission  for  a  yellow 
flag,  which  he  had  run  up  to  the  mast-head,  to  be 
hauled  down. 

44  Thereupon  four  or  five  large  rowing-boats 
came  to  the  ship.  Each  boat  had  twelve  or 
fourteen  rowers,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  the  way 
they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  a  heavy  wind  and 
rolling  sea.  It  seemed  every  now  and  then  as  if 
they  must  go  over ;  but  they  all  got  safely  along¬ 
side,  and  what  a  scene  took  place  !  How  each 
boat’s  crew  jabbered,  gesticulated  and  screamed 
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at  the  others !  The  fight  was  to  be  first,  and  in 
the  struggle  one  man  went  overboard.  Anyone 
else  would  probably  have  been  smashed  between 
the  rolling  boats  and  drowned,  but  this  Arab, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  strong  as  a  lion,  and  as  active 
as  a  eat,  and  was  not  encumbered  with  anv  boots 
or  much  clothing,  was  soon  pulled  on  board  his 
boat  again.  I  never  wished  to  understand  Arabic 
before,  but  I  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
exactly  what  he  said ;  it  seemed  to  petrify  all  the 
rest — there  was  a  silence,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
then  they  went  at  it  again.  ” 

The  bedrooms  at  the  hotel  were  named  after 
the  Apostles,  and  also  were  numbered.  Treloar’s 
room  was  44  Matthias,  32. 99 

At  Jerusalem  a  splendid  encampment  was 
prepared,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  German 
Emperor;  and,  meanwhile,  persons  of  all  sorts 
were  being  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  in 
the  good  old  Prussian  style.  The  black  porter  of 
the  hotel,  The  New  Jerusalem,  where  Treloar 
stayed,  was  one  of  the  people  detained,  but  no 
one  knew  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  frightful  nothing. 

44 1  have  visited  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  is 
very  grand,  though  the  freshly  painted  parts  of 
it  are  not  altogether  impressive,  being  distinctly 
tawdry  in  effect.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I 
had  not  to  take  my  boots  off  before  going  in,  but 
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was  obliged  instead  to  put  on  over  my  ordinary 
foot-gear  a  pair  of  sandals,  which  I  suppose 
answered  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  Drago¬ 
man  or  Sheikh  (I  believe  he  is  both)  who  showed 
me  over  the  mosque  was  very  amusing  in  his 
broken  English.  He  pointed  out  in  a  cellar  the 
spot  where  the  Prophet  Mahomet  used  to  stand 
for  some  ceremony  or  function  at  various  times, 
and  4  because,’  he  said,  4  Mahomet  was  a  tall  high 
gentleman  like  you,  sir,  a  portion  of  the  roof  (the 
rock)  had  to  be  scraped  away  to  enable  the 
prophet  to  stand  upright.’ 

4  4  He  next  directed  particular  attention  to  a 
small  square  green  stone  fixed  in  the  floor,  and 
he  informed  me,  with  many  a  shake  of  his  noble¬ 
looking  head,  that,  although  I  was  not  in  any  jvay 
compelled  to  put  any  money  upon  this  stone, 
still,  the  more  cash  I  left  there  the  greater  was 
my  chance  of  going  to  heaven.  I  risked  a  franc 
on  this  assumption. 

44  Yesterday  I  drove  to  Bethlehem  in  less  than 
an  hour.  I  thought  the  country  there  looked 
more  fertile  than  it  does  at  Jerusalem.  The  olive 
groves  are  larger.  The  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  somewhat  steep  ;  in  some  places  there  is  only 
just  room  for  the  carriage.  We  visited,  of  course, 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and  were  shown 
the  spot  where  the  Saviour  was  born.  It  is  in  a 
rock  about  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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floor  of  the  church,  and  you  descend  two  spiral 
staircases  to  reach  it.  On  one  side  of  the  grotto 
there  is  a  silver  star  embedded  in  the  floor,  which 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  exact  spot  of  the  birth. 
Above  it  sixteen  silver  lamps  are  perpetually 
burning — six  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  and  five 
each  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Armenians  ; 
for  here,  as  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
we  find  the  building  divided  into  chapels  for 
various  sects.  Each  sect  has  in  its  chapel  some 
relic — one  the  star  just  mentioned,  another  the 
manger  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  slept,  and  so  on. 

4  4  Here  I  observed  what,  I  think,  has  impressed 
me  as  much  as  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  I  found  in  this  sacred  building  a  Turkish 
soldier  and  a  Turkish  policeman  on  guard,  and  I 
am  told  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  guard  to  be 
on  duty  day  and  night  to  prevent  the  devout 
believers  in  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion  of 
peace  and  goodwill  on  earth  from  killing  each 
other.  Although  the  guards  are  there,  it  seems 
that  fights  do  frequently  occur.  It  is  very  shock¬ 
ing.  The  true  Christians  have  to  be  protected 
from  each  other  by  the  Moslem  soldier  and  the 
Moslem  policeman. 

44 1  may  repeat  a  story  about  this  which  I 
believe  to  be  perfectly  true.  A  gentleman,  who 
is  a  good  Arabic  scholar,  was  in  this  church,  and 
asked  a  soldier  on  guard  why  he  was  watching 
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a  portion  of  the  wall.  He  replied  that  the 
Armenian  priests  had  driven  a  large  nail  in  the 
wall,  intending  to  hang  on  it  a  picture  or  relic, 
but  that  the  Greek  priests  had  determined  not  to 
allow  them  to  do  so,  and  insisted  upon  the  nail 
being  drawn,  as  the  wall  wherein  it  was  stuck  was 
supposed  to  be  neutral  ground.  The  Turkish 
authorities,  being  appealed  to,  had  decided  that 
the  picture  should  not  be  hung ;  but  in  order  that 
the  Greeks  should  not  appear  to  have  attained  too 
great  a  victory,  the  nail  was  to  remain.  By  this 
means  it  was  thought  that  the  Armenians  would 
be  pacified.  So  the  soldier  had  to  guard  the 
nail.” 

Then  arrived  in  his  yacht  at  Caifa  the  All- 
Highest,  with  his  consort  and  her  camera,  and  a 
mass  of  court  and  military  officials  with  uniforms 
and  importance  and  baggage — Kolossal !  Tre- 
loar  with  Cook  returned  to  the  coast  to  meet  the 
Germans  and  travelled  with  them  by  road  to 
Jaffa. 

“The  two  days’  driving  from  Caifa  to  Jaffa 
showed  up  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  aspect  of 
Palestine.  The  land  was  seen  to  be  a  land  of 
ruins.  There  is  certainly  no  country  in  which 
ruins  are  so  numerous,  none  in  which  they  bear 
so  large  a  proportion  to  the  villages  and  towns 
still  in  existence.  For  miles  and  miles  there  is 
no  appearance  of  life  or  habitation,  except  the 
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occasional  goat-herd  on  the  hills,  or  a  few  women 
at  the  wells.  But  there  is  hardly  a  hill-top  which 
is  not  covered  with  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress 
or  city  of  former  ages,  ancient  walls,  foundations, 
piles  of  stones — always  some  sign  to  show  that 
human  habitation  and  civilisation  once  existed 
here. 

44  With  all  the  ruin  and  desolation  I  can  well 
believe  that  Syria  could  and  did  produce  sufficient 
to  support  ten  times  its  present  population ;  that 
it  was,  a  long  time  ago,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey ;  but  now,  I  fear,  the  milk  is  tinned 
and  the  honey  is  treacle.95 

The  ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  and  spectacular, 
of  Jerusalem,  were  gone  through.  So  was  the 
ancient  wall — literally  gone  through — for  a 
normal  gateway  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
Teutonic  visitor.  A  wall  had  to  be  breached, 
and  a  new  entrance  made  for  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  The  sights  of  the  historic  city  and  its 
environs  were  appreciated,  more  or  less  ;  and  then 
the  Imperial  party — with  Treloar  and  his  note¬ 
book — went  to  Beyrout  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 

44  At  four  o’clock  I  went  up  to  the  railway 
station  to  see  the  Emperor  arrive.  The  crowd 
was  great,  and  very  noisy.  Cabmen  were  scream¬ 
ing  at  each  other  and  at  the  people  on  foot. 
There  was  no  order  or  discipline,  and  no  real  line 
kept  by  the  soldiers.  The  people  were  allowed  to 
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collect  in  crowds  at  certain  spots,  and  then  were 
suddenly  cleared  away,  the  soldiers  using  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets  in  a  cruel  and  impartial 
manner  upon  men,  women  and  children.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  smoked  their  cigarettes  and  chatted 
with  the  crowd,  others  scowled  upon  the  people 
and  bullied  them ;  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  acting  upon  any  certain,  organised  orders. 
Getting  away  from  the  station  was  very  difficult, 
and  for  pedestrians  it  appeared  to  be  dangerous. 
The  carriages  were  driven  in  two  or  three  lines, 
just  at  the  will  of  the  drivers.  No  control  was 
exercised  by  the  police  whatever.  I  could  not 
hear  whether  anyone  was  killed,  but  I  should 
think  there  must  have  been. 

44  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  three  or  four 
women  with  their  faces  hidden,  clinging  to  each 
other  and  being  hustled  and  driven  by  the  soldiers 
and  policemen,  and  having  to  dart  in  and  out 
between  the  carriages.  They  appeared  to  be 
very  timid,  but  curiosity,  I  suppose,  induced 
them  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  crowd.  I  saw 
one  brute  using  his  sword,  and  beating  the  people 
.with  the  flat  of  it. 

44  Crowds  stood  in  the  river  which  runs  through 
the  town  to  watch  the  Emperor  pass.  During 
all  this  time  guns  were  being  fired  by  the  artillery 
stationed  in  a  field  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
dust,  the  smoke,  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
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almost  too  much  to  bear.  One  curious  feature 
in  the  crowd  here  is  that  they  have  to  be  ordered 
by  some  splendidly  dressed  official  to  cheer  when 
the  Emperor  comes.  This  is  always  the  case — I 
have  observed  it  several  times — and  as  soon  as  the 
order  is  given  the  women  set  up  a  sort  of  chant, 
and  the  men  say,  4 4  Oh,  oh,  oh.”  The  chant  of 
the  women  is  indeed  a  wail.  To  me  it  is  a  pitiable 
and  pathetic  sound,  and  has  no  joy  or  pleasure  in 
its  tones.” 

Then  to  Damascus.  They  were  here  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day,  and  Spencer  Leigh  Hughes,  repre¬ 
senting  the  4  4  Morning  Leader  ’  ’  newspaper,  in¬ 
sisted  that,  as  Treloar  was  an  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London,  they  must  celebrate  the  occasion 
with  a  banquet ;  and  so  they  did  with  Treloar  as 
the  host. 

4  4  In  the  hotel  where  I  am  staying  I  cannot  get 
a  bath,  as  the  proprietor  does  not  like  water  in 
the  bedrooms,  but  I  go  to  a  very  nice  Turkish 
bath  in  the  Bazaar.  It  is  a  very  old  bath.  The 
twalls  of  the  cooling  room,  which  is  a  large  square 
covered  with  a  dome,  and  has  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  are  covered  with  Persian  tiles,  which  are 
very  old  and  valuable.  It  is  a  little  embarrassing 
not  being  able  to  speak  or  to  understand  the 
shampooer,  but  I  got  on  all  right.  After  being 
shampooed  and  douched,  I  was  swathed  in  fine 
linen,  and  had  no  sooner  begun  to  feel  comfort- 
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able  than  I  was  stripped  and  again  bandaged  up 
in  fresh  clothes.  This  procedure  was  repeated 
six  times,  and  I  believe  would  have  gone  on  still 
longer  if  I  had  not  put  a  stop  to  it  by  commencing 
to  dress  myself.  I  had  a  nice  cup  of  Arabian 
coffee  flavoured  with  some  spice,  and  felt  quite  a 
Mohammedan  until  I  was  in  Christian  garb  once 
more.  .  .  . 

44  The  Silver  Bazaar  is,  I  think,  the  most 
curious ;  all  the  others  are  to  some  extent  very 
much  alike,  save  for  the  goods  which  are  exhibited 
by  the  shopkeepers.  But  in  the  Silver  Bazaar 
you  see  a  stall,  or  series  of  stalls — i.e .,  small 
caverns  or  caves — before  which  is  sitting  a  cross- 
legged  Mohammedan  smoking  a  narghili ;  in 
front  of  him  is  a  small  show  case,  about  two  feet 
square,  containing  some  very  tawdry  specimens 
of  silver  ware.  By  the  side  of  him  is  another  man 
working  at  a  small  anvil  doing  some  repairs  or 
finishing  off  some  trifling  article.  At  the  back 
there  is  only  a  large  iron  safe,  and  it  is  from  the 
safe  that  the  proprietor  will  bring  out  all  kinds  of 
curious  and  more  or  less  genuine  antiques.  An 
hour  spent  here  is  very  enjoyable,  especially  if 
you  get  out  without  spending  money.  .  .  . 

44  The  modern  Crusader  (i.e.,  the  Kaiser)  has 

said  good-bye  to  Syria.  He  embarked  on  Friday 

last,  having  seen  Baalbek  on  Thursday  evening, 

getting  to  that  4  wonder  of  wonders  ?  at  about  4 
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or  5  p.m.  and  quitting  it  at  nine  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  His  camp  was  pitched  among  the  ruins. 
Before  he  left,  the  crowning  ceremony  of  his  tour 
was  performed.  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  by 
quoting  from  any  guide  book,  and  giving  you  the 

exact  dimensions  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbek.  They 

•/ 

are  there,  and  one  can  plainly  see  what  an 
enormous  work  was  performed  in  building  the 
majestic  place.  One  portion  alone,  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  surrounded  by  fifty-eight 
pillars,  six  only  of  which  are  now  left  standing. 
The  others  were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

44  Each  of  these  columns  was  over  80  feet  high. 
Some  of  these  immense  stones  were  used  many 
years  ago  by  the  Arabs  to  fortify  Baalbek.  In 
addition  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  there  are  the 
Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  many  other 
sections  of  the  great  whole.  I  did  not  leave 
Baalbek  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  I  wished  to 
have  a  quiet  day  there,  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  grandeur  of  the  work. 

44  As  we  travelled  from  Damascus  by  train  I 
saw  troops  of  soldiers  by  the  side  of  the  river 
washing  their  clothes.  They  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  during  the  Emperor’s  visit ;  what  with 
guarding  the  line  of  route  and  escorting  the 
Emperor  they  have  been  kept  going  morning, 
noon  and  night. 

4  4  It  is  very  different  travelling  here  after  the 
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Emperor’s  departure.  No  detectives  are  slyly 
watching  you,  and  no  police  asking  for  your  pass¬ 
port.  The  people  have  shown  very  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  joy  over  this  visit  of  the  Emperor’s. 
All  the  cheering  has  been  done  to  order ;  and  I 
am  told  on  good  authority  that  each  house  on  the 
line  of  route  was  ordered  to  be  freshly  painted, 
and  to  display  four  flags  (two  German  and  two 
Turkish),  or  in  default  the  owner  would  be  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

The  ceremony  in  the  ruins  at  Baalbek  on 
Friday  morning,  the  11th,  was  in  this  order — 
Nazim  Pasha  unveiled  a  marble  plaque  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  which  was 
ornamented  or  bordered  with  mosaic,  hastily 
fetched  from  the  work  in  progress  at  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Damascus. 
Upon  the  marble  in  German  and  Arabic  was  an 
inscription  recording  the  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  Empress.  This  slab  was 
saluted  by  the  Emperor,  and  is  now  to  be  lodged 
in  a  niche  in  the  4  Temple  of  Jupiter.’  And  the 
masons  are  now  at  work,  chipping  away  the 
stones  of  centuries  to  place  this  thing  of  to-day 
in  their  midst.” 

The  passages  which  I  have  quoted  are  not  only 
interesting  as  revealing  Treloar’s  view  of  things, 
human,  natural,  eternal,  encountered  in  his 
travels ;  but  also  they  illustrate  his  philosophy 
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and  his  chatty,  easy  literary  style.  They  show 
his  clear  joy  in  the  drift  of  life,  and  prove  inci¬ 
dentally  that  imperial  circumstance,  with  its 
glitter  and  lumber,  did  not  enormously  impress 
him.  As,  knowing  his  natural  simplicity,  was 
only  to  be  expected. 

Nearly  every  year  he  went  abroad  ;  frequently 
he  journeyed  by  boat  to  Marseilles,  returning 
over-land.  That  was  a  favourite  experience. 
The  customary  ways  of  Belgium  and  France  he 
knew  very  well. 

In  1913  he  went  with  Sir  William  Dunn  to 
America,  sailing  in  the  Baltic ,  and  discovering  a 
friend  and  companion  on  board  in  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  the  American  Ambassador,  who  in  his 
4  4  Letters’9*  referred  to  a  44  former  Lord 
Mayor,”  a  peer  who  happened  to  be  Lord 
Winterton,  and  the  third  an  M.P. — this  was  Sir 
William  Dunn,  who  at  that  time  was  member 
for  Southwark.  It  is  worth  the  quotation  which 
Treloar  himself  sent  to  me  when  he  was  reading 
the  book  at  Bournemouth  in  the  autumn  of  1922, 
for  it  amused  him,  and  amusingly  this  passage 
illustrates  his  social  enjoyment  when  travelling. 

44  They  do  excite  my  envy,”  wrote  Mr.  Page. 
44  They  don’t  shoulder  the  work  of  the  world; 
they  shoulder  the  world  and  leave  the  work  to  be 
done  by  somebody  else.  Three  days  stories  and 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  130. 
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political  discussions  with  them  have  made  me 
wonder  why  the  devil  I  have  been  so  industrious 
all  my  life.  They  know  more  than  I  know. 
They  are  richer  than  I  am.  They  have  been 
about  the  world  more  than  I  have.  They  are  far 
more  influential  than  I  am,  and  yet  one  of  them 
(Treloar  obligingly  inserted  the  initial  “D.”) 
asked  me  to-day  if  George  Washington  was  a 
born  American.  I  said  to  him  :  4  Where  the 
devil  do  you  suppose  he  came  from — Hades?’ 
And  he  laughed  at  himself  as  heartily  as  the  rest 
of  us  laughed  at  him — and  didn’t  care  a  hang. 
If  that  is  British  I  have  a  mind  to  become 
British.” 

I  think  I  have  from  the  easy-going  passages  of 
his  writings,  if  not  from  my  own  words,  illus¬ 
trated  sufficiently  Treloar ’s  qualities  as  a 
traveller. 

He  walked  the  paths  of  the  world,  whether 
strange  or  familiar,  with  eager  eyes  and  a  joyous 
and  understanding  heart,  and  wherever  his  feet 
trod  be  sure  that  the  ways  were  brighter. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

GREAT-HEART 

Beyond  the  sociability  and  generosity  of  Tre- 
loar’s  disposition  there  was  something  deeper  and 
finer  yet.  There  was  a  strength  in  him,  a  vital 
fighting  spirited  manly  strength,  which  made 
him,  among  other  things,  absolutely  the  best  of 
friends.  He  would  stand  by  one  steadfastly 
through  any  adversity  of  favour  or  fortune ;  and 
he  proved  this  truth  in  his  life. 

He  could  hate,  too,  when  he  felt  that  injustice 
had  been  done  to  a  friend.  Twice  he  said  to  me 
emphatically  of  two  separate  persons,  public  men, 
“  I  hate  So-and-so  ”  ;  and  hate  those  persons  he 
did ;  and  fought  them  frankly  and  straightfor¬ 
wardly  for  the  sake  of  those  they  had  wronged. 
He  gave  them  no  cause  for  doubt  as  to  his 
feelings. 

And  this  also  is  true,  that  in  both  of  those 
cases,  when  the  offenders  had  come  to  the  last 
illness  after  the  quarrel  was  ended,  Treloar  went 
out  of  his  way  to  shake  them  by  the  hand. 

He  was  not  disposed  to  let  his  feuds  pass 
beyond  these  earthly  dimensions,  for  he  had  a 
great  heart. 
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As  to  his  powers  for  championing  the  cause  of 
a  friend,  twice  in  his  later  years  he  had  to  fight 
strenuously  to  ensure  that  justice  should  be  done 
and  an  injustice  prevented. 

It  is  needless  to  rake  the  ashes  of  controversies, 
the  interest  of  which  is  nowadays  rather  deader 
than  Queen  Anne ;  but  it  can  hurt  no  feelings  at 
this  old  hour  briefly  to  refer  to  his  fight  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Edward  Clarke  over  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  City  of  London  in  1906,  and 
to  his  battle,  ten  years  later,  for  the  rights  of  his 
Sheriff,  Sir  William  Dunn,  when,  for  personal 
and  mistaken  motives,  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  prevent  his  succession  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor. 

I  refer  to  those  troubles  merely  because  they 
illustrate  Treloar’s  courage  and  unselfishness ; 
and,  after  all,  this  monograph  is  an  attempt  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  his  simple  and  yet  complex 
personality. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Treloar,  after  their 
boyhood  acquaintance,  saw  little  of  one  another 
for  many  years.  Both  were  much  occupied  in 
their  different  spheres. 

Sir  Edward,  after  spending  some  twelve 
months  at  the  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street 
— forty  years  after  Elia  had  retired  from  that 
building  to  discover  the  tribulations  of  a  Super¬ 
annuated  Man — fell  into  journalism  and  the  law ; 
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and  soon  was  climbing  the  heights  to  distinc¬ 
tion  at  the  Bar,  in  Parliament,  and,  as  a  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  in  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

During  those  years  Treloar,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  delving  in  municipal  politics,  realising 
the  usefulness  of  local  government  in  the  most 
important  square  mile  of  the  solar  universe,  and 
doing  other  things  of  some  measure  of  service  to 
the  community. 

Not  until  1900  did  their  friendship  grow  inti¬ 
mate  again.  By  that  time  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
had  ceased  to  be  the  Member  for  Plymouth,  and 
was  rediscovering  an  old  and  young  ambition  to 
be  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  of 
the  City  of  London. 

He  mentioned  the  desire  to  Treloar,  and  that 
was  sufficient.  At  once,  as  was  his  way,  the 
Alderman  encouraged  the  aspiration  and  set  to 
work  to  further  it. 

The  City  then,  as  now,  had  two  members,  one 
of  whom  by  a  well-established  custom  represents 
the  bankers  of  London  and  the  other  the  Court 
of  Aldermen.  At  that  time  Sir  Joseph  Dims- 
dale  was  the  Corporation  member. 

Some  of  the  aldermen  hoped,  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  occurring,  to  be  chosen  to  fill  Di ms- 
dale’s  place ;  but  Treloar  induced  most  of  those 
aspirants  to  agree  that,  in  the  event  of  one  of 
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them  not  being  selected,  they  would  accept  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  whose  position  was  strengthened 
through  a  speech  he  had  delivered,  in  1898,  on 
the  subject  of  London  Government,  which  had 
greatly  impressed  the  City  and  the  country  as  to 
the  rights  and  position  of  the  Corporation. 

When,  therefore,  the  election  of  1906  was  in 
prospect  and  the  retirement  of  Dimsdale 
announced,  Treloar,  with  a  brother  alderman, 
Sir  David  Evans,  worked  hard  and  successfully 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke  by 
the  City  Conservative  Association. 

So  far  good ;  but  a  cloud,  the  size  of  a  man’s 
hand,  was  soon  to  be  discerned  in  the  political 
sky. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
tremendous  effort  to  restore  Protection  to  these 
islands ;  when  the  whole  country  was  wild  with 
excitement,  bewilderment,  and  the  easier  catch¬ 
words  of  economics. 

Street-corners  were  loud  with  partisanship, 
patriotism,  history  and  accusations  of  heresy ; 
the  harmony  of  many  a  hearth-side  was  rent 
asunder ;  while  poor  Cobden  was  held  up  to  the 
world  as  white  or  black,  an  angel  or  the  other 
thing,  as  suited  the  political  determinings  of  the 
moment. 

The  Tariff  Reform  League  was  the  divine  or 
the  deplorable  (adjectives  to  suit  all  tastes) 
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machine  of  the  great  endeavour;  but  because 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  would  not  consent  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  taxation  of  food,  and  therefore  declined 
to  join  the  League  in  whose  programme  that  was 
an  inevitable  detail,  there  was  opposition  and  a 
possibility  of  the  resolution  of  his  adoption  being 
rescinded. 

Evans  and  Treloar,  however,  were  firm.  They 
decided  if  that  happened  that  Sir  Edward  should 
stand  as  an  Independent  Conservative,  with 
themselves  as  the  leaders  of  his  election  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  face  of  this  decision  the  opposi¬ 
tion  vanished  for  the  time,  and  he  was  elected. 

Trouble,  however,  soon  came  to  a  head  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Sir  Edward,  standing 
by  his  principles,  opposed  the  protective  taxation 
of  food.  .  .  . 

I  must,  however,  desist  from  telling  the  story 
of  that  teacup  storm.  How  petty  often  appear 
the  political  controversies  of  twenty  years  before  ! 
So  much  of  it  is  history  that  needn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened. 

But  the  point  of  it  all  was  not  Sir  Edward’s 
fight  in  Parliament,  but  Sir  William’s  fight  for 
Sir  Edward.  Here  was  a  friend  assailed ;  hotly 
and  unscrupulously  assailed  ;  and  that  was  enough 
to  rouse  and  bring  out  Great-heart. 

Treloar,  waging  his  fight,  wrote  to  the  Press  in 
the  defence  of  his  friend,  a  proceeding  which 
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fluttered  some  of  the  aldermen  and  others,  for  it 
was  another  unheard-of  precedent ;  whereupon, 
galled  by  the  wrath  and  the  pettiness,  he  said 
that  he  would  resign  his  red  gown,  although  he 
stood  next  in  succession  to  the  mayoralty,  rather 
than  be  silent  when  a  friend  was  attacked  un¬ 
deservedly. 

The  second  occasion  when  his  forthright  and 
intrepid  spirit  prevented  an  injustice  from  being 
done  was  when  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  Sir  William  Dunn,  who  was  the  senior 
of  the  aldermen  awaiting  election  as  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate,  of  his  year  of  office. 

Again  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  tale.  Why 
rake  up  the  squabbles  of  lost  yesterdays?  All 
that  is  necessary  to  this  book  is  to  emphasise  the 
truth  that  if  Treloar  had  not  come  from  his  tent 
and  fought  for  his  friend  against  honest  though 
mistaken  feelings  and  influences  that  were  some¬ 
what  ugly  (let  us  say),  an  injustice  would  have 
triumphed,  and  London  have  lost  the  services  of 
a  very  first-rate  Lord  Mayor. 

The  whole  affair  was  touch-and-go.  Even  one 
vote  would  have  changed  the  decision ;  but  a 
necessary  resolution  on  the  part  of  Treloar  saved 
the  issue. 

At  the  end  many  of  Sir  William  Dunn’s 
opponents  were  eager  to  join  the  tribute  of 
thanks  which  marked  the  term  of  his  difficult, 
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successful  year,  and  thereby  showed  they  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  earlier  disfavour  and  antagonism 
were  unmerited. 

Treloar  alone,  through  his  fierce  determination 
that  the  wrong  should  not  be  done,  had  prevented 
it. 

Those  who  passed  through  the  anxieties  of  that 
small  but  yet  essentially  important  business  will 
realise  how  much  that  is  not  worth  detailing  now 
is  hidden  behind  this  brief  reference. 

Treloar  fought  with  a  thoroughness  which 
never  forgot  the  purpose  until  it  was  done  with. 
Yet  while  the  fighting  was  on  he  enjoyed  it  more 
than  he  was  aware  of.  It  was  a  hard  game  which 
called  for  manly  strength. 

And  yet  more  he  rejoiced  in  the  relief  which 
followed  when  the  cause  was  settled  honourably. 
Many  a  time  at  one  of  his  clubs  or  at  home,  when 
his  spirits  were  high  and  merry  it  was,  to  those 
who  knew,  a  sign  of  recent  stress,  reaction  after 
an  oppression  which  had  called  to  the  depths  and 
the  grit  of  him  and  brought  out  his  deepest  re¬ 
sources. 

The  fact  that  after  a  fight  he  could  be  especially 
exhilarated  meant  that  he  had  moods  enough  to 
be  sometimes  testy.  The  thought  that  one  in 
whom  he  had  faith  was  shirking  his  bit  of  the 
teamwork,  although  this  idea  might  be  quite 
imaginary,  fidgeted  him  and  made  him  occasion- 
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ally  a  little  unjust ;  but  as  soon  as  this  rare  fret 
was  out  of  him  he  was  Great-heart  once  more. 

It  was,  indeed,  most  rare  for  him  to  be  out  of 
his  customary  graciousness.  Any  such  injustice 
as  is  referred  to  above  was  a  rapid  sense,  a  feeling 
rather  than  a  thought,  generously  made  up  for 
afterwards. 

He  was  human ;  and  a  few  flaws  are  necessary 
to  the  warmth  of  flesh  and  blood.  Heavens ! 
What  a  monstrosity  perfection  on  the  earth  might 
be,  if  it  could  be  obtained.  It  would  almost  be 
bound,  as  this  world  goes,  after  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  an  unco5  guidness,  to  fall  into  priggish¬ 
ness  and  poses,  under  haloes  looking  suspiciously 
as  if  they  had  been  made  of  Brummagem. 

No,  a  little  imperfection  is  necessary  to  the 
generally  nice  things  called  mankind,  and 
Treloar  had  his  share. 

He  loathed  a  snob,  and  had  no  admiration  for 
a  fop.  The  glistening  tie-pin  did  not  impress 
him ;  while  his  simplicity  was  such  that  he  had 
not  in  him  the  poorest  trace  of  class  prejudice. 
He  was  at  ease  with  cobblers  and  with  princes. 
Although  he  used  his  influence  to  secure  for  his 
friends  who  had  earned  them  titles  or  other  forms 
of  state  recognition,  he  knew  precisely  the  real 
worth  of  such  honours. 

His  own  knighthood  and  baronetcy  came  to 
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him  as  the  royal  acknowledgment  of  his  excep¬ 
tional  services  as  Sheriff  and  as  Lord  Mayor.  He 
accepted  them  gladly  enough ;  but  they  brought 
no  extra  swelling  to  his  head. 

Indeed,  some  comments  he  made  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech  about  his  patent  of  baronetcy,  a 
few  jovial  flippancies  at  the  expense  of  himself, 
attracted  some  chattering  attention  in  and  out  of 
the  newspaper  press. 

He  remarked  that  he  kept  the  patent  in  what 
looked  like  a  banjo-case  under  his  bed ;  and  a 
subsequent  Lord  Mayor  who  did  not  receive  a 
baronetcy  as  the  reward  of  his  not  very  distin¬ 
guished  year,  made  an  abiding  grievance  out  of 
the  remark,  asserting  that  the  omission  of  the 
honour  in  his  case  was  due  to  Treloar’s  imprudent 
remarks. 

His  native  shrewdness,  as  well  as  his  simplicity 
of  heart,  preserved  him  from  the  faintest  shadow 
of  snobbishness.  He  had  no  vanity  to  start 
with,  while  he  was  blessed  with  a  very  rich  sense 
of  humanity ;  and  no  man,  or  woman  either,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  qualities  could  possibly  yield  to 
that  first  infirmity  of  ignoble  minds. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  a  fashionable 
club  in  the  West  End  to  which  he  went  a  good 
deal,  for  he  liked  it,  when  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  falling  into  gossip  with  him,  happened  to 
mention  a  prominent  tailor,  adding  with  an 
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obvious  satisfaction  that  44  He  wanted  to  join  us  ; 
but  of  course,  we  turned  him  down.  We  can’t 
have  that  sort  in  the  Club.” 

44  Why?”  asked  Treloar. 

44  He’s  in  trade,”  was  the  answer. 

Treloar  got  up  at  once.  44  If  that’s  so,  this  is 
no  Club  for  me.  I’m  in  trade  too”;  and, 
although  his  companion  protested  and  pleaded, 
he  would  not  be  drawn  from  his  purpose,  but 
resigned  from  the  Club  forthwith  and  did  not 
again  set  foot  within  its  doors. 

In  coming  to  that  decision,  in  taking  that  step, 
he  was  not  actuated  by  pique.  He  merely  felt 
that  he  could  not  justly  remain  a  member,  when 
another,  whose  conditions  were  similar  to  his,  was 
rejected. 

It  was  only  a  further  instance  of  the  simple  and 
sensible  processes  he  applied  to  the  circumstances 
and  problems  he  was  brought  against.  He  was 
merely  true  to  himself. 

He  cared  nothing  for  the  fluff  and  fripperies  in 
which  too  many  persons,  with  little  else  to  pride 
themselves  upon,  are  decked,  but  he  did  care  for 
sincerity  and  fair  play ;  while  the  poorest  and  the 
most  fortunate  were  equal  in  his  eyes,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  slight  balance  of  favour  for  the  less 
fortunate. 

His  particular  qualities  were  humanity,  an  un¬ 
affected  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  simple 
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common  sense.  Tie  was  the  last  person  to  be 
deceived  by  appearances. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  Harrogate 
cure,  which  he  enjoyed  telling,  and  I  must  tell 
once  more. 

While  staying  in  the  Y  orkshire  health- 
resort  he  consulted  a  medical  man,  who, 
after  carefully  examining  him,  threw  up  his 
hands  in  horror,  and  said :  4  4  Oh  my  Lord 
Mayor !  but  there,  of  course,  the  life  you  have 
been  leading  is  accountable  for  your  serious 
condition — too  much  food,  rich  food,  and  little 
or  no  exercise.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  your 
stomach  is  six  inches  lower  than  it  ought  to  be. 
You  see,”  he  went  on  to  explain  with  possibly  a 
needless  elaboration,  44  the  stomach  is  held  up  by 
muscles,  just,  for  instance,  as  stays  are  supported 
by  whalebones,  and  if  the  muscles  which  hold  up 
the  stomach  become  flabby  and  useless,  so  we 
have  this  condition.  You  must  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air;  take  very  little  food,  and  live  quite 
plainly  and  moderately,  and  you  must  have  a 
course  of  vibratory  massage  in  accordance  with 
this  prescription.  Go  to  So-and-so  with  it,  and 
he  will  know  what  to  do,  and  come  and  see  me 
again.” 

So  off  he  went  to  So-and-so  for  his  vibratory 
massage.  This  operation  consisted  in  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  an  iron  ball  with  spikes  in  it,  charged  with 
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electricity,  over  the  stomach.  Treloar  had  about 
twenty  minutes  of  it,  and  when  he  was  dressed 
and  ready  to  go,  he  said  :  44  How  much  have  I  to 
pay  ? ’ ? 

44  Oh,”  said  the  operator,  44  you  can  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  course.” 

44  This  is  the  end  of  the  course,”  answered 
Treloar. 

44  No,  you  must  have  three  weeks  according  to 
the  prescription.” 

Treloar,  however,  insisted,  and  paid  the  fee 
due  and  went  for  the  massage  no  more. 

Before  leaving  Harrogate  he  went  again  to  see 
the  medical  man,  who,  after  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  said  complacently :  44  See  the  effect  of 
vibratory  massage  !  Your  stomach  is  normal.” 

In  politics  Treloar  was  Conservative,  but,  as 
was  proved  by  his  action  when  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
was  assailed,  he  was  not  ready  to  be  a  party  man 
at  the  price  of  his  sense  of  duty. 

So,  too,  in  his  last  years  he  had  a  very  great 
admiration  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  had,  he 
believed,  44  won  the  war,”  as  the  phrase  goes; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Coalition  Government 
was  dissipated,  while  he  could  not  vote  against 
his  principles,  he  also  could  not  vote  against  a 
statesman  who,  according  to  his  belief,  had  been 
unfairly  treated.  So  during  the  election  contest 
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that  followed  he  stayed,  but  not  sulkily,  in  his 
tent. 

In  his  basic  views  he  was  conservative  in  the 
best  meaning  of  the  word,  and  looked  upon  such 
adventures  and  experiments  as  Municipal  Trad¬ 
ing  with  more  than  doubt  and  suspicion.  And 
he  knew  something  about  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  was  an  eager  upholder  of  well-established 
institutions ;  while  of  the  rights  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  he  was  a  very  militant 
defender,  a  Die-Hard,  who  was  determined  that 
the  other  side  should  do  the  dying. 

But  while  he  stood  stubbornly  by  the  well- 
established,  his  position  was  never  without  a 
good  reason.  He  took  care  to  convince  himself 
honestly  that  his  point  of  view  was  justified. 

He  had  a  hearty  scorn  for  mere  forms  and 
shams,  and,  therefore,  had  a  greater  sympathy 
with  frail  sinners  than  with  any  of  the  Pharisees, 
episcopal  and  otherwise,  who  still  walk  the  earth 
and  parade  their  texts  and  conscious  righteous¬ 
ness  before  an  observant  but  yet  indifferent 
mankind. 

His  religion  was  deep  and  true  and  of  the 
heart.  He  practised  its  principles  without  ex¬ 
pounding  them.  He  had  faith  in  a  divine  spirit 
of  fair-play,  and  was  not  by  any  means  sure  that 
the  loudest  of  the  ministers  and  clergy  were  neces¬ 
sarily  the  safest  guides  along  spiritual  pathways. 
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It  was  not  often  that  he  revealed  his  views  on 
these  superlative  themes ;  blit  he  talked  frankly 
enough  sometimes,  and  it  was  clear  to  those  who 
knew  him  that  the  only  expression  of  religion  he 
really  cared  about  was  the  humanly  helpful  and 
the  simply  loving. 

The  mere  ceremonies  of  an  ardent  churchman- 
ship — the  humble  attitudes  of  an  historic  ritual — 
did  not  impress  him ;  for  what  are  such  if  the 
heart  is  not  really  bowed  down,  as  it  must  be 
bowed  if  the  saving  sympathy  for  a  weak  man¬ 
kind,  which  is  the  only  practical  proof  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  love,  is  to  be  available? 

In  the  depths  of  his  being  dwelt  an  abiding 
consciousness  of  the  divine ;  probably  in  some 
particulars  not  entirely  orthodox,  for  he  had  his 
superstitions ;  but  yet  he  was  reverent.  He  was 
convinced  of  justice  and  especially  of  mercy  being 
done  in  the  end,  and  although  he  would  not  have 
expressed  it  so  lightly  he  had  something  of 
Omar’s  philosophic 

“  He’s  a  Good  Fellow,  and  ’twill  all  be  well.” 

In  the  face  of  the  mysteries,  with  all  our 
ignorance  of  what  lies  before  the  gates  of  birth 
and  after  the  gates  of  death,  knowing  as  most  of 
us  do  that  infinities  impenetrable  surround  this 
brief  existence  on  a  planet  which,  compared  with 
the  sparkling  possibilities  of  the  visible  universe, 
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is  insignificant,  what  faith,  philosophy,  belief  is 
really  more  secure  than  was  his? 

After  all,  good  deeds  appear  to  be  the  ultimate 
test :  the  record  of  the  man  is  the  evidence  that 
finally  tells. 

The  eight  decades  of  Treloar’s  life  are  before 
our  eyes ;  and  we  see  in  them  how,  from  first  to 
last,  he  lived  with  a  dutiful,  serviceable  and  loyal 
spirit. 

He  loved  his  fellow-men,  he  laboured  for  their 
comfort,  he  fought  for  their  rights ;  he  brought 
happiness  to  the  suffering  and  the  bereaved. 

He  was  a  man  of  frankness  and  courage.  Pie 
would  not  tolerate  a  wrong.  He  added  to  the 
joy  of  the  world.  The  burdens  of  this  life  for 
many  were  easier  to  bear  because  of  his  helpful¬ 
ness,  his  cheeriness,  his  gladness,  his  generosity. 

It  is  significant  that  his  favourite  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  which  he  often  read  and  loved  to  read 
aloud,  was  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Think  of  the  thirteen  verses  of  that  thirteenth 
chapter,  and  realise  how  expressive  they  are  of 
the  ideals  and  principles  for  which  Treloar  lived, 
and  of  his  personality  too.  ...  64  The  greatest 

of  these  is  charity.  .  .  .” 
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183  ;  personal  incident,  184 
Dickens  Fellowship,  86 
Dimsdale,  Sir  Joseph,  220 
Drury  Lane,  matinee  at,  86 
Dunn,  Sir  William  H.,  62 ; 
Trustee  of  Alton,  88  ;  at 
Sandy  Point,  130  ;  as  Lord 
Mayor,  177  ;  opposition  to, 
223 

Edward  VII.,  King,  76;  con¬ 
tributes  to  Children’s  Fund, 
84 

Evans,  Sir  David,  221 

Fernley,  John,  13 
Fishmongers’  Company,  81 
Flower,  Sir  Ernest,  88 
Furry,  or  Flora,  dance,  70 
Fushimi,  Prince,  of  Japan,  67 

Garibaldi,  enthusiasm  for,  19 
Gauvain,  Sir  Henry,  94  ;  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Alton,  96  ; 
views  on  hospitals,  127  ; 
knighted,  135;  last  visit, 
157 

George,  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd, 
229 


"  Grange  Mount,”  Norwood, 
22 

Granville  Park,  Lewisham,  17 
Grey,  Sir  Edward,  74 
Guildhall,  39  ;  children  at,  42 
Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  48 

Haldane,  Viscount,  73,  90 
Hampers,  distribution  of,  36- 
42 

Hanson,  Sir  Reginald,  58 
Harper,  H.  B.,  158 
Harrison,  Frederic,  at  King’s 
College  School,  1 1  ;  mes¬ 
sage  and  death,  143 
H  arrogate,  incident  at,  228 
Hay  ling  Island,  See  Sandy 
Point 

Heaton,  Sir  John  Henniker, 
171 

Helston,  5  ;  civic  visit  to,  6j- 
72 

Holland  Street,  Southwark,  1 
Hospital,  the.  See  Alton 
Hughes,  Spencer  Leigh,  212 

“  Infernal  Jack,”  13 

Jameson,  Sir  Starr,  69 
Journalists,  Institute  of,  171 

Kilner,  Florence,  24 
King’s  College  School,  10-14 
Kirchner,  Herr,  of  Berlin,  74 
Kirk,  Sir  John,  37 
Knox’s  School,  9 

Lamb,  Charles,  187;  at  Man¬ 
sion  House,  187 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  69 


INDEX 
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“  Lord  Mayor’s  Diary,  The/’ 
195 

Loriners’  Company,  1 67 
Ludgate  Hill,  bridge  over,  6  ; 
widening  of,  29-31  ;  haw¬ 
kers  of,  84  ;  history  of,  1 9 1 

Mansion  House,  birthday 
lunch,  147  ;  shell  falls  on, 
177 

Matting,  Herr,  75 
Moor,  Sir  F.  R.,  69 
Moore,  George,  187 
Moore,  Sir  Edward,  141,  160 

Nansen,  Dr.,  76 
National  Sunday  League,  48, 
53,  85 

Navette,  Nellie,  44 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  85 
Newton,  Sir  x41fred,  54 
North  Cape,  visit  to,  199-204 
Norway,  the  King  of,  67 

“  Old  Vic.,”  the,  19 

Page,  William  H.,  American 
Ambassador,  216 
Palestine,  visit  to,  204-215 
Peckham,  21 
Perry,  Micajah,  66 
Phillips,  Ada,  104 
Pitmain  Lodge,  17 
Preece,  Sir  William,  13 
Press  Club,  1 67 
“  Prince  of  Palms,  The,” 
pamphlet,  5 

Queen  Alexandra  League,  87, 
140 


Ragged  School  Union,  37 
Randall,  Harry,  44 
Reed,  E.  T.,  86 
Reid,  Dr.,  56 
Richardson,  J.  Hall,  89 
Ridge,  W.  Pett,  140 
Roberts,  Earl,  69 
Robertson,  Miss  Janet,  97 
Rollit,  Sir  Albert,  13 

Sandy  Point,  1 2  6  et  seq. 
Santley,  Sir  Charles,  76 
Saunders,  Mr.,  of  the  “  Times,” 
75 

Savage  Club,  44,  76;  gift  of 
bust,  76  ;  help  for  Fund, 
85;  birthday  dinner,  146; 
present  of  cup,  146  ;  enjoy¬ 
ment,  167 

Shirley,  funeral  at,  l6l 
Soulsby,  Sir  William,  91 
South  African  War,  53 
Stampa,  George  L.,  146 

Tariff  Reform  League,  221 
Toft,  Albert,  77 
Treloar,  Annie  (Mrs.  Bishop), 
9 

Treloar,  Annie,  Lady,  21  ; 
love  of  children,  22  ;  as 
Lady  Mayoress,  65  ;  death, 
66,  99 

Treloar,  Elizabeth,  1  ;  death, 
17 

Treloar,  Florence,  24,  104 
Treloar,  Robert,  8 
Treloar,  Royston,  24 
Treloar,  Thomas,  4-7 ;  re¬ 
marriage,  17 
Treloar,  Thomas,  jun.,  8 
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INDEX 


Treloar,  William  Purdie,  birth, 
1  ;  his  view  of  life,  7  ; 
school,  9-14;  joins  fac¬ 
tory,  1 6  ;  business  methods, 
16  ;  athletics  and  play¬ 
going,  18  ;  marriage,  21  ; 
Common  Councillor,  27  ; 
gifts  of  speech,  28  ;  the 
“  Children’s  Alderman,”  41 ; 
Alderman,  46 ;  Sheriff, 
53  ;  knighthood,  55  ;  Lord 
Mayor,  57  ;  illness,  57  ;  his 
Show,  61  ;  visit  to  Berlin, 
72  ;  baronetcy,  77  ;  appeals 
for  Alton,  8 1  ;  presentation 
to,  142  ;  birthday  wisdom, 
144  ;  thoughts  on  death, 
151;  on  money,  152;  death, 
159  ;  funeral,  160  ;  his  per¬ 
sonality,  163  et  seq.  ;  as 
clubman,  166  ;  Freemason, 
167  ;  at  Savage  Club,  1 67  ; 
as  speaker,  170-175;  hos¬ 
pitality,  176;  as  bookman, 
1 82  et  seq.  ;  as  traveller,  1 97 
et  seq.  ;  loyalty  to  friends, 
218  ;  religious  views,  230 
“  Truth  ”  on  the  influence  of 
Art,  52 


Tuberculosis,  evils  of,  84; 

progress  stayed,  110 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  2 
Twain,  Mark,  76 

Urban  Club,  166 

Vaughan  -  Morgan,  Sir  W., 
72 

Victoria,  Queen,  55 

Waller,  Lewis,  85 
Walter,  John,  75 
Ward,  Sir  Joseph,  69 
Wardmote,  incident  at,  1 69 
Webster,  Richard  (Lord  Al- 
verstone),  13 
White,  Sir  George,  69 
Whitefriars  Club,  1 66 
Wildey,  Captain,  3 
Wilhelm,  the  Kaiser,  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  209 

Wilkes,  John,  191  ;  interest 
in,  192 

“  Wilkes  and  the  City,”  192 
Winterton,  Earl,  21 6 
Wonderland,  benefit  at,  85 

Yarrow,  Sir  Alfred,  133 


TWO  NOVELS  BY  C.  E.  LAWRENCE 


LASS  OF  THE  SWORD.  7s.  6d.  net 

“  A  novel  of  the  great  medieval  forest  when  knighthood  was  in 
flower,  with  cavalier  and  churl,  witch  and  legendary  dragon,  and 
the  brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  Emperor  Brevin  riding  through  the 
woods.” — Times  Lit.  Supp. 

“  Over  all  the  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  romance,  the  glory  of 
youth  and  that  hint  of  something  deeper  underneath  which  the 
author  can  convey  so  well.” — Evening  Standard. 

“  It  is  seldom  that  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  does  not 
contain  a  romantic  picture  in  which  a  fully  armed  knight  rides  his 
charger  down  lovely  glades,  with,  perchance,  a  beautiful  girl  at 
his  side  ;  twin  symbols  of  love  and  chivalry.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  written  ‘Lass  of  the  Sword’  in  this  spirit  of  charming 
harmony.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  novel  as  attractive  as  any  he  has  written.” 

Birmingham  Post. 

“The  whole  story  bristles  with  intriguing  incident  and  makes 
most  enjoyable  reading.” — The  Bookman. 

JZ* 

SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS.  7s.6d.net. 


“A  clever  plot,  with  the  same  allurement — half-seen  glimpses 
of  men  and  things  that  were — as  in  Kipling’s  ‘  The  Finest  Story 
in  the  World,’  and  written  with  sparkling  irony.” — Times  Lit.  Supp. 

“  A  thoroughly  vital  book,  freshly  and  vigorously  written, 
inspired  both  with  imagination  and  humour,  and,  above  all, 
constructed  around  an  original  idea.  The  characters  are  alive, 
the  action  keeps  moving,  the  literary  skill  of  the  workmanship  is 
notable.  .  .  .  An  outstanding  piece  of  work,  rich  in  quality  and 
of  real  intellectual  vigour.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  If  you  have  a  holiday  on  hand  take  ‘  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams’ 
with  you,  because  it  is  really  worthy  of  a  detached  reading.” 

The  Graphic. 

“  The  magic  of  London,  of  all  it  means  to  whoso  knows  all  its 
story,  has  never  been  more  subtly  or  fancifully  suggested.  .  .  .  An 
unusual,  curiously  interesting  story.” — ■ The  Bookman. 
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ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 

coo 

IN  his  time  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  played  many  parts. 
Earlier  in  life  he  was  a  practising  doctor,  and  in  the 
Boer  War  worked  as  a  surgeon  at  the  front.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  writer,  a  story-teller,  that  he  is  best  thought  of 
and  most  admired.  Not  only  through  his  Sherlock  Holmes 
series  and  his  many  other  short  stories  working  out  in¬ 
genious  and  attractive  ideas — he  was  the  first  writer  to 
publish  a  short  story  in  Punch — but  through  his  longer 
works,  also,  he  has  won  for  himself  a  lasting  niche  on  the 
shelf  of  the  favourite  books. 

First  Twelve  Volumes  in  the  Thin  Paper  Edition.  F’cap 
8vo.  Bound  in  Red.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s.  net. 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

HIS  LAST  BOW.  Some  reminiscences  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR. 

ROMANCES 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY. 

SIR  NIGEL.  A  prelude  to  ‘  The  White  Company/ 
EXPLOITS  OF  BRIGADIER  GERARD. 

RODNEY  STONE. 

THE  CONAN  DOYLE  STORIES 

TALES  OF  THE  RING  AND  CAMP. 

TALES  OF  PIRATES  AND  BLUE  WATER. 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  MEDICAL  LIFE 
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GEORGE  BORROW 

coo 

IN  his  “  Life  ”  of  George  Borrow,  the  late  Mr.  Herbert 
Jenkins  stated  that  Borrow  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
concentrated  into  the  years  1833-1840  a  lifetime’s  energy 
and  resource. 

During  the  five  years  he  spent  in  Spain  he  had  gathered 
much  material  which  he  eventually  collected  in  his  first  book, 
unique  of  its  kind,  called  “  The  Gypsies  of  Spain  ”  (1841). 
The  life,  folk-lore,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  gypsies 
had  always  attracted  him ;  he  had  mixed  with  them,  had 
worked  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  their  lives,  and  was 
always  ready  to  join  their  circle  around  the  camp-fire. 

Definitive  Edition  on  Thin  Paper,  in  Six  Volumes. 
F’cap  8vo.  Bound  in  Green.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  ,  Leather, 
5s.  net.  Cloth  Case  to  contain  the  six  volumes,  5s.  net. 

1.  THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  or,  The  Journeys,  Adventures 
and  Imprisonments  of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to 
Circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  With  the 
Notes  and  Glossary  of  Ulick  Burke. 

2.  THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN  :  Their  Manners,  Customs, 
Religion  and  Language. 

3.  LAVENGRO :  The  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest. 
Containing  the  unaltered  Text  of  the  Original  Issue ; 
some  Suppressed  Episodes  printed  only  in  the  Editions 
issued  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  MS.  Variorum,  Vocabulary, 
and  Notes  by  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp. 

4.  ROMANY  RYE.  A  Sequel  to  "  Lavengro.”  Collated 
and  Revised  in  the  same  manner  as  “  Lavengro,”  by 
Professor  W.  I.  Knapp. 

5.  WILD  WALES  :  Its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

6.  ROMANO  LAVO-LIL.  The  Word  Book  of  the  Romany 
or  English  Gypsy  Language.  With  Specimens  of 
Gypsy  Poetry,  and  an  Account  of  certain  Gypsyries  or 
Places  inhabited  by  them,  and  of  various  things  relating 
to  Gypsy  Life  in  England. 
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HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 


the  biographical  notice  which  appears  in  “  The 


Slave  of  the  Lamp  ”  points  out,  one  of  the  strongest 


^  -“-characteristics  in  the  nature  of  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man,  as  in  his  books,  was  his  sympathy  with,  and  under¬ 
standing  of,  the  mind  of  the  foreigner.  For  him  there  were 
no  alien  countries.  He  learnt  the  character  of  the  stranger 
as  quickly  as  he  learnt  his  language.  His  greatest  delight 
was  to  merge  himself  completely  in  the  life  and  interests 
of  the  country  he  was  visiting — to  stay  at  the  mean  vent  a 
or  the  auberge  where  the  tourist  was  never  seen — to  sit  in  the 
local  cafes  of  an  evening  and  listen  to  local  politics  and 
gossip  ;  to  read  for  the  time  nothing  but  the  native  news¬ 
papers,  and  no  literature  but  of  the  land  where  he  was 
sojourning  ;  to  follow  the  native  customs  and  to  see  Spain, 
Poland,  or  Russia  with  the  eyes  of  the  native. 

Thin  Paper  Edition,  in  Fourteen  Volumes.  Biographical 
Note  in  Volume  One.  F’cap  8vo.  Bound  in  Blue.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s.  net.  Cloth  Case  to  contain  the 
fourteen  volumes,  5s.  net. 


1.  THE  SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP. 

2.  THE  SOWERS. 

3.  FROM  ONE  GENERATION  TO  ANOTHER. 

4.  WITH  EDGED  TOOLS. 

5.  THE  GREY  LADY. 

6.  FLOTSAM. 

7.  IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS. 

8.  RODEN’S  CORNER. 

9.  THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST. 

10.  THE  VELVET  GLOVE. 

11.  THE  VULTURES. 

12.  BARLASCH  OF  THE  GUARD. 

13.  TOMASO’S  FORTUNE  and  OTHER  STORIES. 

14.  THE  LAST  HOPE. 


MURRAY’S  THIN  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
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STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 

OOQ 

IT  appears  to  have  been  the  success  that  attended  his  first 
novel,  “  The  House  of  the  Wolf,"  that  encouraged  its 
author,  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  to  plan  a  story  on  more 
generous  lines.  In  “  The  House  of  the  Wolf,"  it  is  of  interest 
to  note,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Vidame  de  Bezers 
find  a  parallel  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 


Thin  Paper  Edition,  in  Twenty-two  Volumes.  Arranged 
Chronologically.  With  an  Introduction  in  Volume  One  by 
the  Author.  F’cap  8vo.  Bound  in  Red.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ; 
Leather,  5s.  net.  Cloth  Case  to  contain  the  22  volumes,  5s.  net. 


1.  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 

2.  THE  NEW  RECTOR. 

3.  STORY  OF  FRANCIS  CLUDDE. 

4.  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE. 

5.  THE  MAN  IN  BLACK. 

6.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

7.  MY  LADY  ROTHA. 

8.  MEMOIRS  OF  A  MINISTER  OF  FRANCE, 

9.  TLIE  RED  COCKADE. 

10.  SHREWSBURY. 

11.  THE  CASTLE  INN. 

12.  SOPHIA. 

13.  COUNT  HANNIBAL. 

14.  IN  KINGS'  BYWAYS. 

15.  THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

16.  THE  ABBESS  OF  VLAYE. 

17.  STARVECROW  FARM. 

18.  CHIPPINGE. 

19.  LAID  UP  IN  LAVENDER. 

20.  THE  WILD  GEESE. 

21.  THE  GREAT  HOUSE. 

22.  OVINGTON’S  BANK. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  and  her 
SISTERS  EMILY  and  ANNE  BRONTE 

UjT) 

1ADY  RITCHIE,  Thackeray’s  daughter,  once  said  that 
no  more  spontaneous  honour  was  ever  offered  by  one 
""woman  of  genius  to  another  than  when  Mrs.  Gaskell 
wrote  the  “  Life  ”  of  her  friend  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  biographies  in  the  English  language,  and  can 
never  be  superseded. 

Haworth  Edition  on  Thin  Paper,  in  Seven  Volumes. 
With  Introductions  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  F’cap  8vo. 
Bound  in  Brown.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s.  net. 
Cloth  Case  to  contain  the  seven  volumes,  5s.  net. 

1.  JANE  EYRE.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

2.  SHIRLEY.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

3.  VILLETTE.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

4.  THE  PROFESSOR.  By  Charlotte  Bronte. — POEMS 
by  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne  and  Patrick  Bronte. 

5.  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS.  By  Emily  Bronte.— 
AGNES  GREY.  By  Anne  Bronte.  With  a  Preface 
and  Biographical  Notice  of  both  Authors  by  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

6.  THE  TENANT  OF  WILDFELL  HALL.  By  Anne 
Bronte. 

7.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Clement  K. 
Shorter. 

POEMS :  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Charlotte, 
Emily,  Anne  and  Bramwell  Bronte.  Including  some  Poems 
hitherto  unprinted.  Edited  by  Arthur  C.  Benson.  With 
Portraits  of  the  Sisters  and  two  Facsimile  MSS.  F'cap  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

y%T  quite  an  early  age  Robert  Browning  (1812-1889), 
/-\  who  was  born  at  Camberwell,  took  a  serious  interest 
X  JLin  literature,  art  and  music,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
in  his  father’s  extensive  library  to  be  able  to  follow  his 
literary  inclinations.  He  started  to  write  verses  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  once  said  that  he  never  could  “  recollect  not 
writing  rhymes.” 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

India  Paper  Edition  in  Eight  Volumes.  With  Portrait 
Frontispiece  to  each  Volume.  F’cap  8vo  (6J  by  4J  inches). 
Bound  in  Blue.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s.  net  each. 
Cloth  case  to  contain  the  eight  volumes,  5s.  net. 

1.  Pauline  ;  Sordello  ;  Paracelsus  ;  Strafford. 

2.  Pippa  Passes  ;  King  Victor  and  King  Charles ;  The 
Return  of  the  Druses  :  A  Soul’s  Tragedy  ;  A  Blot  in  the 
’Scutcheon  ;  Colombe’s  Birthday  ;  Men  and  Women. 

3.  Dramatic  Romances  ;  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day  ; 
Dramatic  Lyrics  ;  Luria. 

4.  In  a  Balcony  ;  Dramatis  Personae  ;  Balaustion’s  Adven¬ 
ture  ;  Prince  Hohensteil-Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society  ; 
Fifine  at  the  Fair. 

5.  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

6.  Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country ;  The  Inn  Album ; 
Aristophanes’  Apology,  including  a  Transcript  from 
Euripides,  being  the  Last  Adventure  of  Balaustion ; 
the  Agamemnon  of  .Eschylus. 

7.  Pacchiarotto,  and  How  he  Worked  in  Distemper,  with 
other  Poems ;  La  Saisiaz ;  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic  ; 
Dramatic  Idyls,  First  and  Second  Series  ;  Jocoseria. 

8.  Ferishtah’s  Fancies ;  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of 
Importance  in  Their  Day ;  Asolando ;  Fancies  and  Facts ; 
Biographical  and  Historical  Notes  to  the  Poems. 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 

India  Paper  Edition  in  Three  Volumes.  With  Portrait 
Frontispiece  to  each  Volume.  F’cap  8vo  (6J  by  4J  inches). 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s.  net  each. 

r.  A  Drama  of  Exile ;  The  Seraphim ;  Prometheus 
Bound  ;  A  Lament  for  Adonis  ;  A  Vision  of  Poets  ;  The 
Poet’s  Vow ;  Poems. 

2.  Poems  ;  Sonnets  ;  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ;  Casa 
Guidi  Windows  ;  Poems  Before  Congress  ;  Last  Poems. 

3.  Last  Poems  (continued)  ;  The  Greek  Christian  Poets  ; 
The  Book  of  the  Poets  ;  Aurora  Leigh. 


Other  Editions  of  the  Browning  Volumes. 

ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POETICAL  WORKS 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Augustine 
Birrell,  K.C.,  and  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  K.C.B. 
On  thin  paper,  complete  in  2  volumes,  with  a  Portrait 
in  each.  Large  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net  each.  Oxford 
India  Paper  Edition,  1  vol„  21s.  net ;  2  vols.,  24s.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS 
Entirely  reset  and  well  printed  on  good  paper.  Pocket 
Edition,  2s.  6d.  net.  Large  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING’S  POETICAL 
WORKS.  Edited  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon, 
K.C.B.  With  a  Prefatory  note  by  Robert  Browning. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  with  Portrait.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MRS.  BROWNING’S  POEMS 
Arranged  by  Robert  Browning.  Pocket  Edition, 
2s.  net. 

THE  BROWNING  LOVE  LETTERS 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  1845-1846. — These  letters  are  all  that  ever 
passed  between  the  poets,  for  after  their  marriage  they 
were  never  separated.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimile 
Letters.  Large  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d.  net. 
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